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PREFACE. 


This volume is a revision of the Parrukhabad 
Gazetteer edited by Mr. Atkinson. Wherever possible, 
use has been made of the old material. I have to thank 
a number of Collectors of the district for their collection 
of new material, especially Mr. C. A, Mumford, I.C.S., 
whose notes on the Directory were of great service. I 
am also under great obligations to Mr. A. W. McNair, 
I.O.S., and to Mr. Jagdish Prasad, I.C.S., for reading 
through the proofs and making many corrections and 
emendations. 

E R. N. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Geneeal Featukes. 


The district of Farrukhabad is the most easterly of the six 
which *at present make up the Agra division, and lies along the 
Ganges which forms the northern and eastern boundary of all 
the district except the Aligarh tahsil. On the west Farrukhabad 
marches with the Etah and Mainpuri districts, on the south 
and south-east with Etawah and Cawnpore, to the east lies 
Hardoi, and to the north are Shahjahaupur and Budaun. In 
shape it may be roughly likened to a very irregular parallelo¬ 
gram, situated between latitude 26®-45'4b" and 27°42'45" north, 
and longitude TO^iOAS" and 80°6' east. Its maximum length 
is about 76 miles and its maximum breadth 40 miles. Owing to 
the action of the Gauges in shifting its bed from year to year 
the total area is a slightly variable (luautity, but the changes 
caused by the river have not been very extensive for some time 
past, and the figures of the survey completed in 1901 which gave 
the area as 1,078,144 acres, or 1684’6 square miles, may be 
accepted as still sufficiently accurate. It is, of course, only in 
the Kanauj tahsil and in the northern portion of Kaimganj 
that the movement of the river affects the district as a whole. 

In its general aspect the district is level plain, unbroken 
by any prominence which could even by courtesy be called a hill 
and varied only by a few gentle undulations and by the slopes, 
sometimes gradual and sometimes abrupt, which lead down to 
the river valleys. The highest recorded elevation is 648 feet 
above sea-level at Muhammadabad, and the lowest 478 feet at 
Mau Easulpur in the trans-Gangetic flats of tahsil Aligarh. The 
only marked variation of level is between the two divisions 
into which the district naturally falls—the upland, or hangar^ 
which is a continuation of the Duab plain, and the lowland, or 

* N the proposed redistribution of divisions it is proposed to 
attach Farrukhahad to the Allahabad division. 
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tarai, ent away from the upland by the erosive action of the 
rivers. 

By far the most important of the two divisions is the upland 
plain, covering as it does some 1,365 square miles, or 80 per 
cent, of the total area of the district. It is bounded on the north 
and east by the Ganges cliff and divided into four sections by 
the three rivers—the Bagar, the Kali Kadi, and the Isan, which 
traverse it from west to east. These four watersheds, or duabs, 
resemble one another in general physical characteristics, but 
their structure is most perfectly exemplified by that between 
the Kali Nadi and the Isan. Along the bank of each river lies 
a strip of land of varying width, flooded by the rivers in the 
rains and corresponding in miniature to the tarai lands of the 
Gauges. Prom it an abrupt sandy slope, furrowed by ravines, 
which carry off the surplus drainage, leads up to an undulat¬ 
ing strip of firmer sandy soil. Further inland is a belt of 
loam or dumat, and beyond this the ridge of the watershed, a 
tract of grey saline plain interspersed with oases of cultivation 
and shallow lakes. 

The most northern duab, however, between the Gauges 
cliff and the Bagar differs somewhat from this description. In 
this tract there is no tisar and none of the loam found bordering 
on aud among the usar in the other duabs, but the soil through¬ 
out is of a distinct type, yellowish in colour and midway between 
loam and sand in consistency. On either bank of the Bagar is 
the common sandy soil. It would therefore perhaps be more 
correct to regard the Bagar as a subsidiary stream, and to 
describe the northern duab as extending from the Ganges to the 
Kali Nadi. On this supposition the tract corresponding on the 
north to the bhur tract of the Kali Nadi on the south would be 
the whole of the tract between the Ganges cliff to the southern 
limit of the Bagar bhur, and thus there would be no great differ¬ 
ence between the duab to the north of the Kali Nadi and that 
to the south. South of the Isan, again, the natural features are 
the same. Along its southern bank is the sandy tract, and to the 
south of that begin the dumat and usar plains. On the south¬ 
western border the Arind is within the district, but it soon turns 
pff to the south aud passes into Cawnpore, so that the lower half 
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of the duab lies within that district and only the dumat and usdi' 
portion remains in l^'arrnkhabad. 

The lowlands consist of the tarais of the rivers already men¬ 
tioned and of the Ganges^ the latter being very much the largest 
and most important. The boundary between this alluvial tract 
and the upland is clearly marked by the high ridge which forms 
or ones formed the bank of the Ganges. From Farrukhabad 
to the village of Ibrahimpur the Ganges still flows under the 
cliff, but north and south of these points its gradual recession 
to a more easterly bed has left two strips of alluvial land lying 
between the old bank and its present course. Of these two 
tracts which constitute what may be called the western lowlands 
the northern lies chiefly in the Kaimganj tahsil and resembles, 
if the term may be used, a bent triangle, curving east and south 
with the Ganges, from a base in the north-west corner of the 
district to an apex at Farrukhabad. The breadth of this strip 
nowhere exceeds seven miles, and its area is about 166 square 
miles. It finally narrows to a point where the old cliff, its 
western limit, is again met by tho river channel. At Ibrahim¬ 
pur, six miles to the north of Kunauj, the Ganges again leaves 
its former course ; and between the present bed and the cliff is 
a tract of lowland about eight square miles in area. The Kali 
Nadi flows through the northern portion of this and joins the 
Ganges at Firozpur Katri. 

The third and remaining portion of the lowlands is more 
extensive, covering about 181 square miles. It consists of the 
three trans-Gangetic parganas of Amritpur, Khakhatmau, and 
Paramnagar, which form the Aligarh tahsil, and, lying on the 
east or left bank of the Ganges, are thus separated from the rest 
of the district. No part of this tarai is much above the level 
of the river floods. When the rains are heavy much of it is 
covered for two or three days at a time with water which often 
leaves a deposit of sand behind. Some of the land is subject to 
constant erosion by the rivers and the assessment of many 
villages is constantly varying with the varying area, as the 
rivers devour or cast up the culturable land. The Ganges flows 
along the western border, and the Kamganga, entering at the 
north, traverses the east central portion. The two rivers have 


The low¬ 
lands. 
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numerous tributaries and -connecting channels, and the whole 
surface of the tahail is thus seamed with watercourses. The 
Eamganga is the more destructive of the two as it continually 
changes its bed, while the Ganges confines itself to fairly steady 
erosion. 

Throughout the district the soils are divided into three 
natural classes of dumat, or loam, matiyar, or clay, and bhur, 
or sand. But t'lough the same nomenclature is employed for 
both the upland and the lowland soils they differ greatly in 
character. In the upland the names have the same meani}ig as 
elsewhere in the Duab. Dumat is a fertile loam which is soft 
to the touch when pou’dered. Bhur is a sandy soil, rough to the 
touch. Matiyar is a stiff clay, which ordinarily grows rice in 
tho rains ; when dry it splits into fissures and becomes as hard as 
baked brick. . But in the tarai the soil is everywhere alluvial, 
consisting of a stratum of loam of varying thickness more 
or less intermixed with sand overlying a bed of white river sand. 
On the quality and depth of this loam stratum depends the 
class of the soil. Where the admixture of sand is large it ranks 
as bhur, when rice is commonly grown on it it is termed matiyar, 
while in other cases it is classified as dumat. In the Ganges 
tarai thia-layer of loam is generally not more than two to four 
feet in depth, when it is known as papar, but it thickens and 
improves in quality towards the cliff, receiving in the Kanauj 
tahsil the special name of hachoha. In the tarai of the Isan 
and Kali Nadi the loam stratum is usually thicker than the 
Ganges papar, and the Eamganga far surpasses the Ganges both 
in the richness and depth of its deposit. 

For practical purposes, however, this natural division of 
soils is oonfiuedto the outlyiug lands of the village and the classi¬ 
fication in use is based on position and artificial advantages. In 
each village the land is divided into three classes, known as 
gauhan, manjha and barhet. Oauhan is the central zone imme¬ 
diately adjoining the village site which receives most of the 
manure and is far the most valuable, from two to three crops 
being taken off it every year. Manjha means the medium land 
which comprises the bulk of the village, and is further subdivided 
into manjha I and manjha II j the former including in an ordinary 
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village a large proportion of double-cropped fields adjoining the 
gauhan but inferior to it, and in large villages which contain 
hamlets, the site cultivation of the inferior hamlets which is 
not up to the gauhan standard, while the latter, which is the 
largest soil class, includes all the good single cropped land of the 
village. Barhet is the outlying and inferior cultivation. Both 
gauhan and manjha are manured, and this fact mahe^ their 
natural soil composition of little importance. But in the case 
of barket which is, as a rule, not manured, a field depends 
for its value entirely on the quality of its natural soil, and is 
classified accordingly. It will be seen that this artificial 
dififerentiation of soils really depends on the rent-paying capacity 
of the various classes, which may be compared arithmetically 
in this way. If the rent-paying capacity of gauhan in any 
village bo taken as 24, then that of manjha 1 will be represented 
by 18, that of manjha II by 14, while that of barhet will range 
between 10 and 3. 

The foregoing description requires some modification in the 
case of lowland villages. In these while gauhdn is always, and 
manjha I often, manured, this is scarcely ever the case with 
manjha II, which has only been kept as a distinct class by analogy 
with the upland villages. The rent-paying capacity of the dif¬ 
ferent classes in a lowland village may be proportionately repre¬ 
sented as gauhan 24, manjha I 20, manjha II 16, and barhet 
10 to 5. 

The principal rivers and streams of the district are the Eivers. 
Gauges, the Ramganga, the Kali Nadi, the Isan, the Burhganga 
or old Ganges, the Bagar, the Panda, and the Rind or Arind. Of 
these the four first are alone perennial, the rest being mere 
channels for the escape of surplus drainage and ceasing to flow 
soon after the close of the monsoon. 

The Ganges first skirts the northern frontier of the district. The 
separating it from Budaun and Shahjahanpur. But near the point ®*“8®** 
where the three parganas of Kampil, Shamsabad West and Amrit- 
pur meet, the river turns southward through the district, dividing 
the Aligarh tahsil from the main body. It again emerges on the 
frontier opposite to the village of Siughirampur and flowing first 
south-east and then south, forms the boundary between Farrukhabad 
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and Hardoi. All the other streams in the district are tribut¬ 
ary to the Ganges, though the Ramganga and the Arind join it 
beyoud the border. The only places of any importance on the 
modern bank are Kusumkhor and Daipur. Fatehgarh is now two 
miles distant from the deep stream, but a considerable body of 
■water still flows beneath it in the rainy season.* Farrukhabad is 
the same distance from Ghatiya ghat, the landing-place at which 
boats bringing cargo for that city unload. But along the high 
ridge which formed the original bank of the river are found 
many of the most important towns and villages. Such are the 
ancient cities of Kananj, Kampil, Shamsabad, Chilsara and 
Kaimganj. Though the Ganges is constantly changing its course 
its movements from side to side are for the most part slow and 
gradual with a tendency to continue in one direction for many 
years together. After abandoning, Kananj for some centuries it 
now seems likely once more to flow under the walls of that town, 
its present course being about half-way between its bed of thirty 
years ago and the old high bank. The Ganges is crossed by 
numerous ferries, a list of which is given in the Appendix, and, 
in the dry season, by a bridge of boats at Ghatiya ghat on the 
Bareilly road. In the rains this is broken up and a ferry takes 
its place. 

Of the tributaries of the Ganges the most important is the 
Ramganga. Entering the district from Shahjahanpur, this river 
flows through parganas Amritpnr and Khakhatmau into Hardoi, 
joining the Ganges opposite Ibrahimpur in the Kanauj tahsil. 
On its sandy and yielding banks, subject as they are to the con¬ 
stant ravages of the river in the rains, no large village is situated. 
When swollen by rains the Ramganga frequently floods for days 
the lowlands through which it passes, and on the subsiding of the 
inundation is often found to have carved out for itself some 
fresh channel or to have left behind it a sterile deposit of 
sand. There is moreover a network of smaller channels which fill 
during the rains and connect the waters of the Ganges and the 
Ramganga. I’he principal of these channels are known by the 
names of the Nasa, the Rapiya, the Nadiya, the Charniya and the 

• Since the above was written the main stream appears to he flowing 
beneath the cliff on which the courts and many bungalows stand. 
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Katwiya. The two former flow out of the Ramganga, the three 
latter from the Ganges. But they are all so connected with each 
other that when the Ramganga is in flood and the Ganges is not, 
the Nasa fills and carries its waters to the Ganges ; and when the 
opposite is the case the Charniya fills and carries the Ganges water 
to the Ramganga. In addition to these there are several back¬ 
waters or side-channels {sota), which rejoin their parent streams 
after a short parallel or rapidly curving course. Unlike the 
Ganges, the Ramganga is liable to sudden and complete changes 
of course and wanders over miles of country, capriciously carving 
out new beds for itself and again leaving them without warning 
or apparent reason. The Bareilly road is carried over the Ram¬ 
ganga, as over the Ganges, by a bridge of boats in the dry season 
and by a ferry in the rains. A list of the ferries will be found 
in the Appendix. 

Next in size of the perennial streams is the Kali Nadi, which, 
rising in Mu!!afFarnagar, first touches this district at the ancient 
village of Sankisa in Shamsabad East. Flowing along the border 
of that pargana for some ten miles it forms the border between 
Farrukhabad and Mainpuri, It then passes within the district, 
running east-south-eastward, and near Singhirampur approa ches 
to within a mile of the Ganges. At this point, after the serious 
floods of 1888, a cutting was made connecting the Kali Nadi 
with the Ganges to act as an escape for its waters and prevent a 
recurrence of that calamity. The main stream, which used, after 
passing through the Ganges cliff, to skirt the foot of it and not 
join the Ganges till it reached a point some four miles south of 
Kanauj, now flows directly into that river at Firozpur Katri. 
During its course through the district the Kali Nadi is crossed by 
two bridges, one on a branch of the Grand Trunk Road leading 
from Bewar to Fatehgarh, and the other on a second branch of 
the same road leading from Gursahaiganj to Fatehgarh, the latter 
being used both for the railway and for ordinary traffic. There 
are also several ferries, a list of which will be found in the appen¬ 
dix. The Kali Nadi is also known locally as the Kaliudri and 
Kalini, and is the Ab-i-siyah or Blackvvater of some Musalman 
chroniclers. In the Ramayana it is named Ikshumati, and by 
Megasthenes the Oxumatis. The Kali Nadi was formerly much 
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used for ivrigaiing its tarai, but since the floods of 1838 the bed of 
the river has deepened, and where before only one lift was required 
to raise the water to the level of the tarai three are now necessary, 
and the increased cost limits the area irrigated. There is 
an artificial channel, now dry, leading from the Ganges to the 
Kali Nadi at the point where the two rivers most nearly approach 
one another. It is called the Khanta Nala ; and is said to have 
been dug some 300 years ago by one Mabrand Rai Kayasth, 
Subadar of Kauauj, with the motive of recalling the holy waters 
of the Ganges to their ancient course under the walls of 
Kanauj. This purpose was not accomplished, the Ganges refus¬ 
ing to enter the channel except when in flood, at which times it 
deposited so much silt in the lower Kali Nadi that in 1881 a dam 
was made across the Khanta Nala by the Irrigation Department. 
This acted effectively till 1835 when the abnormal flood in the 
Kali Nadi topped the dam and washed it away. It was then 
decided not to renew the dam as, when the Kali Nadi was in high 
flood and the Ganges in moderate flood, it shut off the escape into 
the Ganges and intensified the floods in the lower Kali Nadi, 
heading them up far above the level of the Ganges flood. 

The only other permanent stream is the river lean, which in 
its course through the district divides the tahsils of Chhibraraau 
and Kanauj from that of Tirwa, passing on into Cawnpore. It 
is crossed during the rains by ferries near Tirwa on the road from 
Talgram to Tirwa, and near Thattia on the road from Kanauj to 
Thattia. At other seasons of the year it is easily fordable and no 
necessity for a iferry exists. 

Of the intermittent streams the first to be mentioned is the 
Buddh or Burliganga, which, as its name denotes, flows in an 
old bed, or rather old beds, of the Ganges. These are identical 
almost as far east as Gangpur, two and a half miles north of 
Karapil. But at that point one channel, which is undoubtedly 
the more modern of the two, turns due north and runs into the 
Ganges; while the other and older branch flows eastward, at a 
distance of from half a mile to two miles from the cliff, to join 
the great river near Azizabad, six miles east of Shamsabad. The 
latter channel ia very much the shallower, and contains hardly 
anywhere large pools of water. Its depression is so^gentle and 
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has been silting up for so long that in places it may be passed 
unnoticed, ^ 

Entering the district from Etah, the Bagar traverses Shams- The 
abad West, and then, turning to the south-west, joins the Gauges 
under the old town of Bhojpur. It carries off a large body of 
water during the rains, but rapidly falls and runs dry when they 
cease. Its bed used formerly to be cultivated in many places 
for the spring harvest, but since the construction of the Fateh- 
garh branch of the Lower Ganges Canal it has been utilised 
by the Irrigation Department as an escape for canal water. 

Till within the last few miles of its course the river’s banks are 
low and so gradually sloping as in places to be barely notice¬ 
able when the stream has departed. In its course it is crossed 
by two masonry bridges: one about five miles west of Fateh- 
garh, on the branch of the Grand Trunk Road connecting that 
place with Bewar; the other at nearly the same distance to the 
south on the branch from Fatehgarh to Gursahaiganj, 

The Panda has iu this district a course of some eight miles other 
only. It enters from Etavvah, and passes through the southern 
villages of the Tirwa tahsil into the Cawnpore district. The 
Arind flows out of the Mainpuri district through Sakrawa and 
along the southern border of Sakatpur into Etawah. 

The total area returned at survey as covered by water in Lakes and 
this district is 44,579 acres. This figures includes the area 
occupied by the rivers, but a good deal of it is accounted for by 
the large and numerous stretches of water found among the nsar 
plains. These occur mostly in pargana Shamsahad East and 
in the Chhibramau and Tirwa tahsils. Talgram means “ the 
village of ponds”; and the pargana named after that village, 
in Chhibramau, contains no less than eight large jJdls. Such 
lakes depend for their supply of water on the rains, and are, in 
fact, simple accumulations of surface draiuage which can find 
no outlet and collect in depressions. During the rains their 
overflowings are carried off along shallow watercourses which 
later on in the year could hardly be detected were not their 
moist beds often marked with bright green crops of rice or wheat. 

Indeed, tho most important rice lands of the district, those in 
the south of Tirwa, all lie along the course of the drainage lines 
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which remove the flood-water from the ceatral plains of the 
tahsil. What may be called the two great systems of jhils are 
those of the watershed between the Kali ISTadi and the Tsan, and 
of the plains south of the Isan which comprise the Tirwa 
tahsil. They consist of a series of lagoons which, even at their 
lowest, include a large expanse of swamp and water. These 
jhils are widely utilised for irrigation, the water being carried 
along artificial channels, sometimes to great distances, and 
applied to the field with the aid of the lehri or swinging basket. 
The fringe of land surrounding the jhils, flooded only when 
the waters are at their highest, is sow^n with rice, w’hich is some¬ 
times followed by a crop of barley, whore the soil remains moist 
enough to admit of its being ploughed for that purpose. Among 
the most important jhils are those around the village of Nigoh, 
a little to the west of Chhibi amau, and those in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Talgram. Of the latter, the Bhagel at Amolar has an 
area of 49 acres ; the Bholani, near BaroU, of 69; the Amwani at 
Pangawan, of 6*1; the Deha, in the same village, of 32; the 
Kaint at Tera Rabu, of 234; the Rakhel at Tambiyamait, of 
88; the Bholani at Rohili, of 81 ; and the Dadar at Narmau 
of 298. In pargana Tirwa are the Important jhils of Lakh, 
Bahosi, Majhle Umardah, Sukhi, Aghos, Firozpur, and Sanda. 

The foregoing pages will have given some idea of the gene¬ 
ral drainage system of tho district. The Ganges is the main 
drain into which all the rivers fall with a general course from 
west to east, the smaller drainage channels in their turn running 
generally north and south from the watersheds of the rivers. 
But, complete and simple as this system is, it is very imperfect 
in its action owing to the flat surface of the country and the 
consequently tortuous and sluggish current of the streams. In 
the north, the Burhganga, on which the northern portion of 
Kaimganj mainly depends for the removal of superfluous rain- 
wator, flows or rather stagnates in a winding bed choked with 
weeds. In dry iveather for a great part of its course it is no 
more than a string of pools which in heavy rains expand into 
lagoons and flood the neighbouring lands. Further south, the 
Bagar with its sinuous channel and shallow bed is naturally 
incapable of carrying off tho water which flows into it. Tho 
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Kali Nadi and the Isan are better fitted to act as outlets for 
the collected drainage of their neighbourhood, but both, and the 
Kali Nadi in particular, are liable to sudden and dangerous 
floods, such as tliat of 1885, when every bridge on the Kali 
from Nadrai in the Etah district to the Ganges was carried 
away. Owing to the height of the banks the devastation 
caused by such floods is fortunately confined to the river valley 
itself, but there it is very great. Owing to the small capacity of 
the drainage channels every depression in the upland tends to hold 
up the rain water which falls into it and can find no escape. 
This circumstance accounts for the number of jhils and gives 
rise, in years when the rainfall is greater than the ordinary, 
to very general swamping of the lands in their vicinity and 
serious saturation of the subsoil. Since the series of wet years 
which culminated in 1888, when such widespread and terrible 
damage was caused to the district by floods, a great deal has 
been done to improve the natural imperfections of the drainage 
which have just been described. More particular accounts of 
the schemes carried out will bo found in the paragraphs deal¬ 
ing with the canals with which these drains are connected. But 
in general it may be said that the channels of the Burhganga 
and Bagar have been dug deeper and bends in their courses cut 
across, thus affording a more ample and easy way of escape for 
the drainage that falls into them. Cuts have been dug leading 
from such of the jhih and depressions as have been shown by 
experience to be liable to develope into extensive swamps in 
wet weather, and the surplus water which formerly collected 
in them is thus enabled to find its way into the natural drainage 
lines. The new drains have not yet been severely tested, but 
there is good reason to believe that they have effected a very 
real improvement and that disasters on such a scale as those 
of 1887 and 1888 need not be ai'prehended in the future. 

According to the returns of the recent survey the uncultur- 
ablo waste land of the district amounts to 151,072 acres, or 14 
per cent, of the whole area. This shows a remarkable diminu¬ 
tion since the last settlement, when the barren waste was shown 
as forming 22 per cent, of the entire district. This decrease is, 
hqwever, not due to any e.xteusion of cultivation, but merely to a 
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new principle of classification and a somewhat optimistic view 
of the cultivableipossibilities of certain kinds of usar land. The 
result of this has; been that land capable of growing any kind of 
vegetation has bisan classified as cnlturable waste, and the area 
under that head has bean swelled from 9,744 acres to 143,697, 
From the 14 per cent, which is left considerable deductions have 
to be made before the actual area of the land which is regarded 
as utterly incapable of cultivation can be arrived at. For this 
figure includes 44,579 acres which are covered with water, and 
14,147 acres which are occupied by village sites. When these 
have been deducted the hopelessly barren area remaining 
amounts to only 92,316 acres, or 8-5 per cent, of the district. 
Of this area a certain amount consists of sterile sand, but by 
far the greater part is occupied by the extensive plains 

which form so conspicuous a featui’e of the central watersheds of 
the upland.. These plains are infected and sterilized by the 
saline efflorescence known as reh, which is also found in the low¬ 
lands under the liame of bhadi. This efflorescence, which im¬ 
parts to the worst mnr plains their charactoristic white appear¬ 
ance, is composed of certain salts of sodium, principally the 
carbonate, and is always found concentrated in the first few 
inches of surface soil. The reclamation of this usar land has 
formed the subjoct of numerous experiments, but no certain or 
inexpensive remedy for the local excess of sodium seems yet to 
have been devised. It is stated that complete success has been 
obtained by the application of gypsum, but this method is 
scarcely applicable ou a largo scale. Another plan is to enclose 
land from grazing and by thus encouraging the growth of grass, 
to cause the sodinm salts to descend from the surface and 
diffuse themselve's in the subsoil. This, however, is a very slow 
process, and the experiments have not yet been carried on 
sufficiently long for it to be known whether the plan is one 
of general practical utility. Plantations of trees, particularly 
the babul, can 1)6 made with succe.ss on wsar land, but it has 
yet to be seen wliethcr the land will bo fit to boar crops after 
the trees have been removed. Usar differs very much in the 
degree to which it is impregnated with sodium, but it will 
nearly, always grow grass, at least in patches, and these plains 
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provide the Ahir and Gadariya herdsmen with their chief 
grazing-grounds. The question of the degree to which the 
canals are responsible for the spread of reh is one upon which 
opinions differ widely. In the canal-irrigated portions of the 
district, especially in the Kainaganj tahsil, the villagers com¬ 
plain that reh has increased seriously since the introduction 
of canal water, and it is possible that this is to some extent true, 
as though canal water does not actually increase the quantity 
of reh in any given field it brings it to the surface, and there 
is a danger that the strong west winds or careless flooding will 
carry this surface reh into fields not before affected. 

Though Farrukhabad contains no natural forests beyond Groves, 
some scattered patches of dkalc jungle the number and extent of 
its artificial plantations give it an exceptionally well-wooded 
appearance. No less than 35,109 acres, or 3'22 per cent, of the 
total area, are planted with groves, an exceptionally high 
proportion in these provinces, and this area, large as it is, 
continues to expand, about one-tenth of it representing additions 
since the last settlement. The different parts of the district 
differ widely in the extent to which they are planted with trees. 

Along the old Ganges cliff, where the soil is poor and so furrow¬ 
ed with ravines as to be ill-adapted for agriculture, the 
proportion of the land which is under groves is very large, rising 
to 6‘48 per cent, in the Kanauj pargana, while in Bhojpur and 
Pahara the percentage is 5'85 and 4’02 respectively. In the low¬ 
lands on the other hand, subject as they are to annual inundations 
which may, in the neighbourhood of the Ramganga at any rate, 
change the whole face of the country, all the conditions are 
adverse to the planting of groves, and in the trans-Gangetic 
parganas only T23 per cent, of the area is occupied by trees. 

Farrukhabad, like the neighbouring districts of the Duab, is Minerals 
not rich in mineral products. Stone for building purposes has 
to be imported from outside, and costs from Es. 2 to Us. 2-8-0 per rals. 
cubic foot. But the limestone conglomerate known as kankar, 
which is found all over the upland, acts as an efficient substitute 
when found in the form of block kankar. In the nodular form 
called bichua it is only used for road metal and for producing 
lime. In either form it is found in strata averaging from six to 
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eighteen inches in thickness and varying in colour from gray to 
blue. The principal quarries are at Ukhra, Mamapur, Girwa, 
Rathaura, Ramzanapur, Talgram, Saraiyau, and Khalla, and the 
average cost of ^ankar delivered at Farrnkhabad is Rs. 9 per 100 
cubic feet. Kai^har lime costs Rs. 25 per 100 cubic feet, while stone 
lime, which is imported from Banda, is very much more expensive. 
Brick earth is found in many places, and the resources of the 
district are ample to meet the local demand. Three sizes of 
bricks are in ordinary use : the guma, I2"xb"x3" ; the pharra, 
9"x4" x2", and the lakhuri,5" X1". Of these the largest sell 
at the rate of Rs. 10 per thousand, and are chiefly used for 
Government buildings. The pharra bricks which cost Rs. 8 per 
1,000 are largely used for native masonry, but the bricks most 
generally in demand for the latter are the lalchuri, which cost 
Rs. 4 per 1,000. In the villages, however, the sun-dried bricks, 
which sell for ,Bs. 2 per 1,000, are usually employed. For the 
better class of town houses Allahabad tiles, costing Rs. 12 per 100 
square feet, are ipsed. Country tiles, made in the district, can be 
had in the same quantity for Rs. 3, and suffice for most buildings. 
Of the timbers used in building the commoner kinds, such as mango 
and nim, can be obtained in any quantity locally from Re. 1 
per cubic foot, but the better kinds like sal and asna, whioh 
grow only in the Sub-Himalayan forests, have to be brought 
down the Ganges and cost from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4 per cubic foot, 
being obtained ready sawn into beams and scantlings from 
Bahramghat in the Bara Banki district. Corrugated iron 
sheets and other iron work are imported from Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay, and the cost ‘of the sheeting in Farrukbabad is Rs. 26 per 
100 square feet. 

Times are altered since, in 1803, tigers were shot in the wild 
country surrounding the ruins of old Kanauj, and the only re¬ 
presentatives of the large carnivora now to be found in the dist¬ 
rict are a few wolves and hyaenas, for whose destruction rewards 
are offered at the rate of Rs. 3 for a full-grown female wolf, 
Rs. 2 for a full-grown male, and Rs. 2 for a hyaena. The few 
remaining patches of dhak jungle harbour an occasional blue bull 
ov nilgai {boselaphus tragocamelus); theusar plains are frequent¬ 
ed by herds of black buck, and wild pig abound in the Ganges 
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and liamganga Jchadir. But though these arc the only kinds of 
large game still to be mot with in the district, there is no scarcity 
of the smaller kinds, the numerous and extensive jhils being 
frequented during the cold weather by snipe and waterfowl of 
every variety. 

The local fish may bo divided into two classes : those which 
are generally caught in lakes and ponds, though also found in 
rivers, and those found in rivers only. To the former class 
belong the mungri, naren and munriov sauwariya. All 
are “ sown,” as the expression is, by Kahars, who keep a few 
fish of these kinds in a small piond near their house, and at the 
beginning of the rains transplant the spawn to the tanks' or 
lagoons which they rent from the landholders. The other fish 
found in tanks are the lachi, or 'parkin^ bhur, ratiya or rotuma, 
which are common; the bhacltla, bosna, davuth, chal and mvJcta, 
which are more rare; and three kinds of cels : the bam, gend, and 
nanwas. In the Ganges and other rivers are found the purhasi, 
TohU) carp, dighar, bachua, gangwar, putra (a flat fish), 
murwara or mullet, jkinga, or prawns, and the ghunghurra 
or pathar chata, popularly supposed to live on stones and mud. 
There is also a river crab found in the muddy margins of the 
Burhganga pools which is considered a delicacy. 

In very shallow water, and when, as often happens in the 
rains, small fry are left by the subsiding floods in little pools, the 
fish are caught by hand. But in ordinary circumstances there 
are three appliances of which the local fishermen make use the 
khancha, the dhewar, and the luhiya jal. The khancha is a 
cone-shaped funnel, woven generally of arhar stalks. Wide and 
open at the bottom, it contains at the top an orifice only 
sufficiently large to admit of the insertion of the arm. Where 
the water is sufficiently shallow this funnel is dropped into it 
and thrust well into the muddy bottom, the fish caught within it 
being extracted by baud through the opening at the top. The 
dhewar is a bag-shaped net attached to two bamboos, united 
so as to form two sides of a triangle. Taking hold of the bam¬ 
boos the fisherman pushes the net along the bottom to the bank 
and thus intercepts the fish. The lukiya jal is an ordinary 
draught netj deriving its name from the fact that it is weighted 
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below with iron (Idm). Gourds (tomri) are used as floats. This 
is only employed, in rivers where there is a large and deep body 
of water. The fishermen are chiefly Kahars, who as a rule follow 
some other pursuit in addition. The number of persons who 
live exclusively by fishing is very small. 

There is a considerable demand for fish in the district, as 
it forms part of the dietary of nearly all classes. The only 
castes forbidden by their tenets to eat fish are the Khattris, the 
Agarwalas and other Banias, the Ganr Brahmans, and the 
Saraogis or Jains. The price of fish varies with the size and 
quality, small pond fish, such as bhu'i', selling at an anna the 
seer, while the (sing, the mungri and sanwariya, the more 
delicate of the pond fish, and large river fish like the rolm, cost 
from 3 to 4 annas the seer. 

Farrukhabad contains no breeds of cattle peculiar to itself, 
the animals in ordinary use being of the small inferior type met 
with throughout the Dnab. These are the casual progeny of the 
dedicated Brahmani bulls and the village cows, no attempt being 
made to supervise their breeding or to influence the selection. 
For draught purposes larger breeds like the Mewati, Kosi and 
Barmana are imported, mainly from the annual fair at Makan- 
pur in the Cawiiporo district, which is the great source of supply 
for this part of the country, but the ordinary home-bred cattle 
Buffice'for the various operations of agriculture. The average 
price for plough-bullocks ranges from fifteen rupees to forty, 
but for the arduous labour of well-irrigation stronger animals, 
fetching higher prices, are required. 

The first regular cattle census was taken in 1899, when it 
was found that there were in the district 186,644 bulls and bul¬ 
locks and 19,456 male buffaloes, giving a total of 206,000 plough 
animals. There were at the same time 87,489 ploughs, and the 
average number of cattle to each plough was thus 2-36, a figure 
just below the provincial average of 2-38. The number of 
cows was 100,434, while there were 67,918 cow buffaloes and 
168,796 head of young stock. The next census was held 6 years 
later, in 1904, and it was then found that while the number of 
plough cattle had increased to 234,077 the number of ploughs 
had also risen to 100,017, and the average number of cattle to 
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each plough had thus fallen to 2-34. At the same time the num¬ 
ber of young stock had increased by over 21,000 and now stood 
at 180,370, and a satisfactory increase had taken place also in 
cows and cow buffaloes, the respective figures being 101,243 
and 75,624. The third and most recent census was held in 1909 
and showed a remarkable decrease all round, which is probably 
to be explained by the severe fodder famine of 1905-06. Plough 
cattle had fallen in number to 194,684 and ploughs to 88,738, 
the average number of animals per plough being now only 2*20. 
Young stock had fallen back nearly to the figure at which they 
stood ten years earlier, and now only numbered 164,113, and 
there were 77,024 cows and 82,871 cow buffaloes, the latter 
being the only head under which an increase wms returned. 
The average plough duty, which in 1899 was 6-5 acres, or one 
acre below the provincial average, remained practically sta¬ 
tionary in 1904 in spite of a large increase of cultivation, but 
rose to 7'6 acres in 1909. 

The number of horses and ponies in the district has shown 
a steady decrease at each census and is now 14,708 or over two 
thousand less than ten yeai's ago. Little care or attention 
is bestowed on horse-breeding and it is carried on quite un¬ 
methodically, such of the zamindars as keep mares troubling 
themselves but little in the selection of sires. The colts too 
are generally put to work when much too young, and the com¬ 
mon stamp of pony is consequently undersized and weedy. 
A better class of animal is imported by the wealthier members 
of the community from the horse fairs at Batesar and other 
places in the neighbouring districts. 

The numbers of both sheep and goats have diminished during 
the last five years, and this decrease is no doubt due, like that 
of the cattle, to the famine of 1905-06. In 1904 there were 
43,092 sheep and 211,874 goats, while in 1909 those totals had 
fallen to 40,083 and 175,003. The scanty amount of manure 
at the cultivator’s disposal is very usefully supplemented by 
penning a herd of sheep and goats on his fields, and the Gadariya 
herdsmen also derive a considerable profit from the sale of the 
milk and flesh, and, in the case of the sheep, from the wool. The 
average price of a sheep is Rs. 3 while a milch goat will fetch 
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from Es. 6 to Es. 12. The donkeys, of which there were 6,438 
in 1909, are of the usual diminutive type and are mostly used 
to carry their loads by the Dhobis and Kumhars. There were 
only 174 mules and 348 camels, these animals being in little 
demand for transport purposes. 

The diseases which commonly attack cattle are rinderpest 
and foot and mouth disease. The first is known when slight 
as chechak, and when malignant as hedam,; the second being 
termed Ichurpaka, Serious epidemics are not common, but either 
disease when contracted usually proves fatal. Three veterin¬ 
ary assistants arc maintained by the district board and their 
services are given gratuitously when required. But hitherto 
the ignorance and apathy of the people have prevented any 
general adoption of the practice of preventive inoculation. 

The climate of the upland portion of Farrukhabad has 
always enjoyed the reputation of being one of the healthiest in 
the Duab, but the lowlands, especially the Aligarh tahsil, arc 
notoriously feverish and unhealthy. The cold weather begins later 
than in the more western districts, and may be said to last 
from the end of October to the end of March. During this period 
the air is dry and wholesome and the nights are cold, slight frosts 
being not uncommon. The winter rains normally fall about 
January, and when they are over a raw and dusty west wind sets 
in, sometimes bringing clouds which result in mischievous 
hailstorms. This wind continues almost without intermission 
throughout the summer, growing hotter as the year advances, . 
until in April it has developed into the fiery loo. During May 
and June, which are the hottest months, the mean temperature for 
the twenty “four hours is usually well over 90°, though the atmos¬ 
phere is occasionally cooled by the slight showers that sometimes 
accompany a duststorm. With the breaking of the monsoon at 
the end of June or in early July the temperature falls, the hot 
west wind ceases to blow, and the intense dryness of the sum¬ 
mer air is changed to a close and oppressive dampness which 
continues till the rains cease in September. In the trans-Gan- 
getic lowlands the heat of summer is less parchingly dry than 
in the upland, and in the rains the whole country is flooded, 
the villages rising out of the water like islands in a muddy sea. 
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Records of the district rainfall are available for the Far- Itainfall. 
rnkhabad tahsil since 1861, and for the other tahsils from 1864 
onwards, a rain-gauge being maintained at each tahsil head¬ 
quarters. These records show that the average for the whole 
district is 32’44 inches and that the local variation between 
tahsil and tahsil is insignificant. On. the other hand, the fluctua¬ 
tions for the whole district from year to year are remarkably 
great, ranging from 49-88 in 1894 to 12-93 inches in 1868, and 
the years in which anything approaching very close to the 
average has been received are comparatively few. But provided 
that the excess or defect is not extreme the distribution of the 
fall is more important than the quantity, and the district agri¬ 
culture will not suffer though the amount of rain received 
be considerably below the normal if the showers are well diffused 
over the whole season and the intervals between them are not 
too prolonged. Excessive rain is a far more serious danger in ' 
this district but is not necessarily disastrous unless the falls 
come very late in the season. In the period between 1884 and 
1888 the rainfall was abnormally heavy, the annual average 
for the five years being 4T73 inches, and was protracted till 
an unusually late date, with the result that great and lasting 
damage was done to large areas, necessitating remissions of 
revenue on a considerable scale and,^ finally, a modification of 
the settlement. If, again, the total annual fall sinks below 
20 inches, the harvest is bound to suffer, and years like 1868, 

1877, 1890 and 1905, when the falls were respectively 12-93^ 

16-36, 14-89, and 14-58 inches, have been years of scarcity if 
not of famine. 

The healthiness or otherwise of the district can be best Health, 
judged by an examination of the vital statistics. Records of the 
deaths have been maintained since 1872, but the imperfect 
system of registration vitiated the correctness of the figures for the 
earlier years, and much reliance cannot be placed upon their 
accuracy before 1881. During the ten years from 1881—1890 
the average death-rate per mille was 36-80, the annual figures 
ranging from 31-26 in 1882 to 47-24 in 1884, a year in which 
fever was most unusually prevalent, owing to the abnormal rains, 
while an epidemic of small-pox was also raging. During the 
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next decade the average dropped to 35-17, and the figures for 
individual years illustrate in a remarkable way the disastrous 
effect of a heavy rainfall on this district. During the first three 
dry years of the decade the mortality fell steadily, reaching in 
1893 its lowest point 2o'59; hut in the wet season of 1894 it 
leapt up to 46'39 owing to epidemics of fever and cholera, falling 
again in the following dry year to 29-27. During the famine year 
of 1897 fever was again prevalent and an outbreak of small-pox 
of some severity also occurred, raising the annual death-rate to 
43-12. During the last eight years the average mortality has been 
as high as 48-08 per mille, but this abnormal figure is mainly due 
to the advent of plague, which first visited the district in 1902, 
and the malaria epidemic of 1908. The worst year in the period 
was 1908, when the deaths per thousand were 71-45, over 60 per 
mille being caused by fever. The increasing death-rate has been 
accompanied by a rise in the number of births, the annual 
average being 46-21 per mille for the last eight years as against 
41-34 between 1891 and 1900, and the births are generally well 
in excess of thedeatlis, the only occasions on which the proportions 
liave been reversed having been the famine years of 1897 and 
1905, tlie wet season of 1894, and the years 1904, 1907 and 1908, 
when the ravages of plague and fever were experienced in a 
peculiarly severe form. The returns of births and deaths for 
each year from 1891 onwards will be found in the appendix. 

Another table shows the principal causes of death and the 
mortality resulting from each during the same period. But as 
in the vast majority of instances the ultimate responsibility for 
the diagnosis rests with the village chankidar the figures are to be 
received with gome caution. Fever heads the list as in most dis¬ 
tricts, the term including not only ordinary malaria but all 
diseases of which fever is the predominant symptom, and was 
responsible daring the ten years from 1881 to 1890 for 86-47 per 
cent, of the total deaths, the percentage rising during the next 
decade to 89-49. The fall to 74-76 per cent, during the last seven 
years has been due uot to any diminution of fever but to the 
great loss of life arising from the plague. The lowlying and 
swampy Aligarh tahsil is the most feverish part of the district 
and, subject as it mostly is to annual iuundatmn, there seems 
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little hope of permanently remedying the sanitary conditions 
by drainage, so that it is only from the more general use of 
quinine that any great reduction in the death-rate is to be 
expected. The drug is sold at all post-offices and by vaccinators 
in pice packets, and is also distributed free of charge by the dis¬ 
trict board in seasons of epidemic. But the sales are at present 
small, great difficulty being experienced in persuading the people 
of the efficacy of this as of most other western medical inno¬ 
vations. 

Though epidemics of cholera occur from time to time, chole**, 
Farrukhabad is as a rule fairly free from the disease, and in 
ordinary years the number of deaths caused by it is small. In 
only eight years out of the last 27 has the death-rate exceeded 
100 while in eight of the remainder it was below 10. Serious 
outbreaks in 1885 and 1887, uffien 2,416 and 3,336 persons 
perished, brought the average annual mortality for the ten years 
ending in 1890 up to 649, and in the next decade a terrible 
epidemic in 1894 carried off 4,412 of the population. During 
the closing years of tho 19th century there was a lull, 1898 
being conspicuous by the complete disappearance of the disease, 
but the present century opened with a serious outbreak which 
claimed 1,613 victims. In the next year it once more disap¬ 
peared, only one death being reported, and since then it has done 
but little damage, the average death-rate from 1901 to 1908 
inclusive being only 256. 

Another disease which, though nearly always present, varies small, 
greatly in the severity of its visitations, is small-pox, and the 
annual returns are in this case of particular interest as testifying 
to the effects of vaccination. During the first nine years for 
which figures are available, from 1873 to 1880, the average annual 
mortality from this disease was 1,418, and this figure, high as it 
is, is in all probability below the mark, as, owing to the imperfect 
methods of registration, numbers of deaths were not recorded. 

During the next decade, in spite of a severe epidemic in 1883 
which carried off 3,603 persons, and others of less virulence in 
1884 and 1890, the average fell to 813, while the last ten years of 
the century saw a further drop to 149. In 1901 not a single 
death was reported and from that year till 1908 the death-rate 
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has only averaged 120. There can be no doubt whatever that 
this progressive decrease has been .caused by the steady exten¬ 
sion of the operations of the vaccination departmeut. Up to 
1880 the number of vaccinations performed annually averaged 
under 12,000. During the next decade there was a slight 
improve ment, but after 1890 a remarkable change was effected 
and from that time onwards some 22,000 persons have been 
vaccinated every year. Some 17 per cent, of the population 
have thus been protected during the last seven years and the 
immunity conferred may be measured by the decrease in the 
ravages of the disease. The operations are carried on under 
the supervision of the Civil Surgeon, subordinate to whom is 
a staff of 15 vaccinators, maintained at an annual cost of 
Ks. 1,899. 

With the exception of plague the other diseases returned in 
the tables are of small importance. Bowel-complaints, such as 
dysentery and diarrhoea, are responsible for a small but fairly 
regular mortality every year, while various common ailments 
such as influenza and pneumonia are probably usually returned 
under the head of fever, owing to their most apparent symptom. 
PlagueJmade its first appearance in 1902, and in that year its 
ravages were comparatively slight, only 166 deaths being caused. 
But in the following year the mortality rose to 1,660 and con¬ 
tinued to increase till it reached its maximum in 1905, when 
10,671 deaths were reported. In the following year it died down, 
but in 1907 Parrukhabad suffered more severely than any other 
district in the division, losing 10,215 of its population from this 
Cause. In the city of Farrufchabad the disease raged with 
peculiar fury, the mortality amounting to 37'71 per mille. The 
two measures upon which reliance is now principally placed in 
the campaign against plague are inoculation and evacuation ; and 
though in this district, as in all others, considerable difficulty 
was at first experienced in convincing the people of the efficacy 
of these precautions, it would seem that their former prejudices 
are at last weakening. At the first appearance of dead rats in a 
village, that uumistakeable warning of a visit of the disease, the 
inhabitants now lose no time in evacuating their houses; and 
while in 1907 only 69 persons allowed themselves to be inoculated, 
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in the following year the number rose to 1,091. In the same 
year the mortality fell to 829. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities have been collected at 
every census since 1872, and show the numbers afidicted with 
insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness, and leprosy. The fluctuations 
from period to period are remarkable and the correctness of the 
returns is open to some doubt. The number of insane persons 
was in 1872 recorded as 140; in 1891 they had fallen to 106, but 
during the next decade had risen again to 215, or more than 
double. Tne deaf-muBbs, of whom there were 151 in 1872, num¬ 
bered 467 in 1891, and only 290 in 1901. There has been a 
steady decrease in the number of blind persons in this as in most 
other districts of the provinces, due in all probability to improved 
medical treatment, and only I,2l3 were enumerated in 1901, 
a smaller total than that returned by any other district of the 
division. Leprosy, on the other hand, would seem to be on the 
increase, as 193 lepers were enumerated in the district in 1901 as 
against 112 in 1891. This is contrary to the experience of the 
provinces as a whole, each census showing a marked and regular 
decrease in the numbers suffering from this disease. The dis¬ 
proportion between the numbers of the two sexes afflicted with 
infirmities is worthy of note and indicates concealment. Of the 
district total of 1,911 no less than 1,175 arc males, and the male 
lepers outnumber the female by more than two to one. 
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The first survey of the whole district of which the results are 
on record was that made betw'een the years^833 and 1839. The 
total cultivated area then amounted to 541,461 acres, or 49'4 per 
cent, of the total area. But, owing to the number of years 
occupied by this survey, which included the famine of 1837, some 
parganas were measured when prosperous and some when in a 
very distressed condition, and the figures for the whole district 
are consequently somewhat misleading. At the next survey, 
which preceded the revision of the settlement in 1846, the total 
cultivation had increased to 581,049 acres, or 53 per cent, of the 
district. Yet this revision was undertaken on account of the 
severe agricultural depression prevailing, and at a time when a 
great deal of land which had formerly been under the plough had 
been temporarily thrown out of cultivation. It is probable that 
little reliance should be placed on the accuracy of either of these 
early surveys and they are of little use except as aft'ording an 
approximate basis of comparison with later figures. The survey 
which preceded the sixth settlement was much more accurate and 
valuable, and shows a great advance in agricultural development, 
the area under the plough having risen to 643,051 acres, or 68-9 
per cent, of the total area of the district. But at the time the 
survey was made the district was more prosperous than it had 
ever been. A succession of favourable seasons had checked the 
growth of leans, and in the precarious tracts largo areas that had 
long lain fallow were being tilled. In spite of a series of bad 
seasons, which began in 1877 and necessitated some reductions of 
revenue, it was not till 1885 that any serious deterioration set in. 
Between 1881 and 1885 the average cultivation was 631,379 acres; 
but after the latter year a rapid decrease began aud for 11 years 
between 1888 and 1899 cultivation varied generally between 
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550,000 and 570,000 acres, the actual minimum being 504,976 
acres in 1896-97. The district had been crippled by the wet 
seasons, audwitha cycle of dry years and high prices it began to 
recover, and cultivation, revived. The figures prepared at the 
survey between 1898 and 1901 returned the cultivated area at 
615,266 acres ; but there is every reason to believe that in the 
deteriorated villages the landholders were then deliberately 
restricting cultivation, with a view to obtaining lighter assess¬ 
ments. In the year 1901-02, immediately after the completion 
of the survey, the area under the plough rose to 633,477 acres; in 
the following year it was 650,282 acres ; and in 1903-04 it was 
666,340 acres. This advance is still continuing. In 1908 the 
cultivated area was 082,333 acres, the maximum yet attained ; 
while the average for the last four years has been 669,080 acres, or 
62-06 per cent, of the total area of the district. Taking tho 
averages of the last four years, Kanauj is at present the tahsil 
with the highest proportion of cultivation, 69-1 per cent, of its 
total area being returned as under tho plough. Next in order 
come : Chhibramau with 68-1, i’arrukhabad with 66-4, Kaimganj 
with 63-7, Aligarh with 60-4, and Tirwa with 51-7 per cent. In 
the last tahsil the hopelessly barren area is unusually large, 
amounting to 22*1 per cent, of the whole, or nearly twice that 
of Kanauj. 

It is probable that the limit of profitable cultivation has 
now been nearly, if not quite reached in this district, at all 
events until the discovery of some cheap and jiracticable method 
of reclaiming usar land. There is, however, a very large area 
classified at the survey as culturable though not cultivated. 
Taking the average for the four years ending in 1908, this ares 
amounted to 239,076 acres. From this total sundry deduction 
have to be made. Groves occupy 34,329 acres; new fallow 
left untilled in the course of the ordinary system of rota 
tion, covers 30,619 acres; while 377 acres are accounted for be 
land prepared for sugarcane but not yet under a crop. There 
remain therefore 173,751 acres, of which 46,897 acres consrst 
of old fallow, land which has at one time been under the plough 
but has been abandoned for various reasons. A great deal of 
this laud has recently been taken into cultivation, the returns 
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of the 1902 settlement showing 80,158 acres under this head. 
The residue of 128,362 aores is termed culturable waste and its 
area has been enormously swelled at the recent survey by a new 
principle of classification. All land which is capable of growing 
any form of vegetation is now treated as culturable, and large 
tracts of dhf^k jungle and the better quality of usar have been 
included. At the previous settlement the interpretation of the 
term culturable was much stricter and only 9,744 acres wore 
shown in this category, the remainder being regarded as 
hopelessly barren. 

The method of agriculture pursued in Farrukhabad possesses 
no peculiar features, but resembles for the most part that of the 
Duab in general. The greater portion of the cultivated area 
produces a single crop each year, the land being relieved by the 
alternation of autumn and spring crops. In the ease of such 
land the autumn crop will consist of one of the millets, jv,ar or 
bajra, generally mixed with arhar; the spring crop of wheat, 
barley, gram, or mixtures of these. If the ground has long 
lain fallow, or is being brought under cultivation for the first 
time, it is dug up with the tes/, a short-handled, narrow-bladed 
mattock. Tha phoiora, or ordinary mattock, and the kudar, a 
kind of pick, are often used for the same purpose. When 
the first fall of rain has softened the hard-baked soil the 
field is ploughed as often as the cultivator’s time will allow. 
The surface is then reudored level by running over it the patela, 
a flat board drawn by two bullocks, on which the cultivator stands 
himself to give it additional weight. The land is now ready for 
sowing. The seed is either scattered broadcast (patera), or 
dropped through a drill called nali, scl, or bans, which is generally 
fastened to the handle of the plough. The former is the plan 
adopted for the autumn crops of millet, but wheat and barley are 
sown with the drill. The drill is a bamboo tube with a wicker¬ 
work funnel; through it tho seed falls into the furrow made by 
the ploughshare, being afterwards covered by the earth turned 
over as the next furrow is formed. After sowing, tho next process 
is weeding, which begins about a fortnight later, and is continued 
at intervals, whenever necessity arises. Where water can be 
obtained irrigation i* applied, but only to the spring crops. The 
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millets are never watered. The use of manure is universal and 
is limited only by the limit of the quantity obtainable. All the 
sweepings of the houses, the droppings of cattle, and every sort 
of rubbish are carefully collected for removal to the fields ; and, 
though the greater part of the cowdung which ought to go back 
to the land is used as fuel, this does not utterly destroy its value 
as manure. For the ashes of the fire are always added to the 
dunghill, and much that is potent for fertilizing purposes is 
thereby preserved. The effect on rents of facilities for obtaining 
manure has been shown elsewhere. The quantity of manure 
required for each crop cannot be specified. The cultivator gives 
all that he has and all that he can afford to buy. 

One of the most remarkable features in the recent history 
of the district agriculture has been the development of the prac¬ 
tice of taking two and three crops a year from the soil. At 
the settlement of 18/0 no accurate record was taken of the double- 
cropped area, but it was not then very considerable. During 
the fiive years preceding the 1902 settlement the average area 
from which more than one crop was taken had risen to 128,601 
acres, and the last four years have seen a further increase to 
an average of 142,661 acres. In other words, no less than 
21;3 per cent, of the cultivated area now bears two or three 
crops in the year. High cultivation of this type requires plenti¬ 
ful manure and water and a good soil. It is therefore mostly 
fouud around towns on the Ganges cliff where earthen wells are 
practically permanent and the soil is a fertile dumat; but a few 
villages, of which Sarai Pryag in the Chhibramau tahsil is the 
centre, have developed a large treble-cropped area in ordinary 
land through the energy of the Kurmi cultivators. The ordinary 
rotation of crops in high cultivation is maize in the rains, pota¬ 
toes in the winter, and tobacco in the hot weather, but some of 
the most highly rented land grows a second tobacco crop instead 
of. potatoes. The highest cultivation in the district is to be 
found near Man Rashidabad in the Kairaganj tahsil, where the 
saline wells impart an admired pungent flavour to the local 
tobacco. In pargana Pahara the average area bearing two crops 
has during the last four years been 7,677 acres, or 42*8 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area of 15,378 acres. There is a 
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considerable diflFfrence among the various tahsils in the proportion 
of the cultivated area bearing more than one crop. In Tirwa it 
forms 25'07 per cent., in Aligarh 24 per cent., in Farrukhabad 
17‘1, in Kanauj 16‘3j in Xaimganj 16'1, and in Chhibramau 
14-2. 

The harvests are known by the usual names of kharif, rabi 
and said. The last-named, or intermediate harvest, is of unusual 
importance in this district, covering an average area, during 
the last four years, of 15,201 acres. This figure shows an in¬ 
crease of nearly 60 per cent, on the average of the five years 
before the recent settlement, but is smaller by 5,000 acres than 
that found thirty years before. Both the rabi and kharif areas, 
on the other hand, have expanded enormously, though they still 
maintain pretty much the same relative proportions. In 1872 
the kharif covered 274,154 acres, and the rabi 330,632 ; at the 
1902 settlement those figures had risen respectively to 293,758 
and 332,786 acres ; while during 1905—1908 the average rabi 
area has been 416,415 acres, and that of the kharif 366,299 
acres. In the Tirwa and Kanauj tahsils alone the kharif area 
slightly exceeds that of the rabi, the proportions being reversed 
in the other tahsils, while iu Aligarh the rabi area is nearly half 
as large again as that of the kharif. 

In the kharif, or autumn harvest, the most important crop 
is juar (andropogun s<yrghum) which is grown to some extent 
alone but more generally in combination with arkar. In all it 
covers an average area of 112,132 acres, or 28-6 per cent, of the 
total kharif area. The proportion is highest in the Farrnkhabad 
tahsil, where 35'8 per cent, of the autumn harvest consists of this 
crop, and lowest in Tirwa, where the percentage falls to 24'2. 
This grain forms the staple food of the poorer classes during a 
great part of the year, and its huge stalks are of great value as 
fodder, some 8,000 acres being sown with juar every year for 
this purpose alone. It is a cheap crop to grow as it needs little 
manure and no irrigation, while the yield is very large, averaging 
from four to five hundred pounds to the acre when grown with 
arhar, or six hundred pounds when alone. 

Next in importance to juar comes bajra {pennisetum 
typhoidcuifti), another tall millet generally sown along with 
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arhar and one of the small pulses. On an average 77,G84 acres 
or 19-8 per cent, of the Jcharif area is planted with this crop, 
which will grow on lighter and sandier soils than juar. The 
Chliibraraau tahsil returns the highest percentage of 28*7, the 
lowest being found in Tirwa, where it accounts for only 15-6 
per cent, of the kharif harvest. Bajra resembles juar in the 
manner of its cultivation, but can be sown a good deal later, 
and can therefore usefully replace it when late rains have 
delayed the autumu sowings. Like juar it is one of the chief 
foods of the poor, but the outturn is rather smaller, and the 
stalks, though used for fodder in the same way, are less nutri¬ 
tious. 

The increase in the area under maize (eea mays) is one of Maize, 
the moat remarkable features in the recent development of the 
district agriculture. In 1872 it covered only 5,539 acres, while 
the average for the last four years has been 60,223 acres, or 15‘3 
per cent, of the total kharif area. I'he enhanced popularity of 
this crop is due to a variety of causes. The yield is very large, 
being about twice as great as that of juar in an ordinary year, 
while in favourable seasons it is as much as 1,600 pounds to the 
acre. But its great advantage lies in the fact that it can be 
sown and cut earlier than any of the other important kharif food 
crops. While hajra is not ripe till October auAjiMr till Novem¬ 
ber, maize is ready for cutting early in September, and thus not 
only provides a supply of food at a moment when the stock saved 
from the previous rahi is running low but also leaves the ground 
clear in time for its preparation for a second crop. Maize in¬ 
variably forms the first crop in the system of rotation on double 
and treble-cropped lands, and the enormous increase in the area 
of such land necessarily implies a corresponding increase in the 
cultivation of maize. The disadvantages of this crop are that it 
is more delicate and requires much better soil and more careful 
cultivation than the millets, both irrigation and manure being 
indispensable, while the stalks are almost useless for fodder, 
unless cut green. 

Eice is another crop which is now much more widely grown Rice, 
than it formerly was, covering an average area of 28,318 acres, 
or 7'2 per cent, of the kharif total, as against 20,412 acres in 
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1872, In the Aligarh and Tirwa tahsila the percentage of rice 
rises as high as H'S and 13*07 per cent, of the kharif area, while 
in Kanauj it ia only 2*7 per cent. A great many different 
varieties of rice are grown in the district, to which different 
local names are given, but they may all be ranged under three 
classes, which require different methods of cultivation. These 
are the mota, or thick-grained, the mahin, or thin-grained, and 
the black-grained rice. The black rice is sown broadcast in the 
shallows. The other two are sown in seed beds and planted out 
afterwards, the essential difference between them being that the 
mota comes to seed in the beginning of October and is harvested 
in the beginning of November, while the mahin comes to seed 
in September and ia harvested in October. The first kind can 
atand and in'leed requires for its longer period of growth a 
larger supply of water than the second kind; it is therefore 
planted towards the centre of a flooded tract, wherever water 
is deep and the supply likely to last a long time. The second 
kind requires shallower water and gives the more valuable 
crop as its fine grain fetches a higher value in the market. 
It is, however, subject to the attacks of the gandhuM fly, the 
ravages of which the coarser grained rice escapes by the lateness 
of its seeding, and the latter is therefore the surer crop. 

Cotton, which is almost always grown in combination with 
arhar, has declined very greatly in area during the last thirty 
years. At the recent settlement only 23,777 acres were planted 
with the combined crops, as compared with 42,024 acres at the 
previous revision, while for the past four years the average has 
been 26,554 acres, or 6*7 per cent, of the kharif area. More 
than half the total cotton of the district is grown in the Kanauj 
and Tirwa tahsils, and in the former it occupies 16*9 per cent, of 
the autumn harvest. Cotton is a plant which requires a light 
rainfall and the series of wet years through which the district 
passed during the currency of the 1870 settlement was very 
adverse to its successful cultivation. 

Sugarcane was never a very important crop in this district 
and the average of 18,090 acres sown with it during 1906-1908 
is practically the ■ same as that recorded at the 1870 settle¬ 
ment. In this, as in most other districts of the provinces, 
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the old-fashioned kolhu, or stone press, has been almost entirely 
ousted by the iron mill, which extracts the juice with far greater 
thoroughness. These iron mills arc leased to the cultivators 
by contractors for the season. The tahsil which grows most 
sugarcane is Kaimganj, 5,684 acres, or 7-5 per cent, of the 
kharif area, being there devoted to this crop. 

In the rabi, or spring harvest, the principal staple is wheat, 
grown singly and in combination with barley and gram. The 
area under wheat alone averages 133,574 acres, or 32T per cent, 
of the total rahi, while the combined crops account for another 
116,135 acres, or 27*9 per cent. Barley follows next in order of 
importance, taking up 54,535 acres, or 13-1 per cent., by itself 
"■and 69,546 acres, or 16*7 per cent., in combination with gram. 
The latter crop covers only 14,168 acres, or 3-4 per cent, by 
itself. A comparison with the figures of the 1870 settlement 
illustrates the increasing tendency, observable in all the neigh¬ 
bouring Duab districts, to grow crops in combination. At that 
time only 40,544 acres were planted with the mixture of wheat, 
gram and barley, and wheat occupied 178,454 acres, barley 
103,293 acres, and gram 16,978 acres, sown by themselves. 
Poppy has made very great strides since the former settlement, 
increasing from 10,616 acres to 49,339, and now covers 11*8 per 
cent, of the rahi area. The extension of canal irrigation is the 
main cause of this remarkable development. 

A very valuable and important crop, for which Farrukh- 
abad is famous, is that of potatoes. At the 1870 settlement 
potatoes and tobacco together covered 4,985 acres. Now 9,202 
acres are sown with potatoes and 1,669 with the early kind of 
tobacco. The potato crop is grown on the best land only and 
follows maize. Heavy manuring is a necessary preliminary, 
the amount of the produce depending directly on the quantity 
and strength of the manure employed. Plentiful irrigation is 
also required, some nine waterings being the usual allowance, 
and the cultivation of the crop calls for continual labour and 
attention. The seed potatoes, which are not cut up as in Eng¬ 
land, are sown by hand in prepared ridges {ghoa}. During 
the course of irrigation these ridges gradually subside, and the 
roots growing larger, become exposed and must have fresh earth 
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heaped on them. ! This is done three times, the labour increasing 
as the plants grovf higher. At the first dressing fifteen men will 
suffice to complete the process for an acre field in one day. But 
the second dressing calls for twenty, and the third for twenty- 
five men. These operations continue till the middle of January 
when in some years the potatoes are ready to be dug up; but in 
others the ripening is delayed till the end of the following month. 
It requires about 20 persons to dig an acre of potatoes, women 
and boys being generally employed for the purpose. 

Though the greater part of the tobacco is grown in the 
zaid harvest, a certain amount, averaging 1,669 acres, forms 
part of the raid. This tobacco is known as mahun, from the 
month of Magh (January-Fobruary) when it is cut, but is iden¬ 
tical with the later crop, the same seed being used indifferently 
for either. The mahun tobacco is sown early in Juno, the seed¬ 
lings being transplanted towards the end of July, while the 
cuttings take place at the latter ond of January. It is said to 
be sweeter than the tobacco and is alone used for chewing. 
But its value in the market is less than that of the other. 

As already mentioned, the said harvest covers a very con¬ 
siderable area in this district. The most important crop is 
tobacco, which is grown in some 8,486 acres, nearly half of which 
is in the Farrukhabad tahsil. Following the potato crop, and 
ripening in the month of Jeth (May-June), it is termed jethi or 
dhakka. Its seed is sown in nursery beds about two months 
before the land will be ready to receive transplanted seedlings; 
and for such beds the corner of the potato field is often used. 
The quantity of seed is small, being hardly three quarters of a 
seer to the acre ; and its cost is about 12 annas. After the pota¬ 
toes have been dug up the field is ploughed twice or thrice, and 
after being levelled and marked out into beds, receives the young 
seedlings, which are sot about a span apart. If the ground is 
very dry it receives a slight watering before the young shoots 
are transplanted, and a second slight watering follows. Growing 
as it does through the hottest part of the year, the crop demands 
much irrigation and is watered nine or ten times. For this 
purpose a brackish well is esteemed the best, owing to the sharp 
flavour it gives the tobacco. With the same object it is usual 
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to pour round the roots of the plant, and sprinkle over its 
leaves, a little saline earth {nonl matti). Simultaneously the 
field must be weeded, and this is done some four or five times. 

About two months after the transplantation, when the young 
plauts have grown about a foot high, they are pruned (Jcanaiya 
torna). All the lower leaves are broken off, and but seven or 
eight left at the top. The croj> finally ripens in the latter half 
of May, when the leaves are cut, dried, and twisted into ropes, 

The produce seldom exceeds 30 maunds an acre, and 20 maunds 
may bo taken as a fair average yield. 

Next in importance among the zaid crops come melons, Melons, 
over an average area of 4,789 acres. These are grown in the 
sandy soil beside the river bods, which is first heavily manured. 

Formerly the cultivation of this crop was exclusively in the 
hands of Musalmans, the nature of the manure (city sweepings) 
used for it constituting an objection which Hindus could not 
overcome. Even in the days of their power the Mau Pathans 
received from Hindus the contemptuous name of kunjra or 
green-groccr. But the principal reason why melons were a 
Muhammadan growth was perhaps the fact that they were 
originally introduced by Musalmans. The emperor Babar’s 
memoirs show that they were not known in India in his day 
except as occasional imports. The rest of the zaid harvest 
consists of vegetables, covering some 1,061 acres, and various 
condiments and spices. 

Farrukhahad is unusually well protected by irrigation and Irrigatioa. 
has now little to fear from the effects of drought. Statistics 
prepared at the 1902 settlement show that no less than 477,187 
acres, or 71-3 per cent., of the average area cultivated during the 
four years 1905—08 are irrigable from one source or another. 

This is a very considerable increase on the 360,627 acres 
returned as irrigable at the previous settlement, and as it is mainly 
due to extensions of the canals the improvement is even greater 
flinu the figures indicate. In a year of drought wells, tanks and 
the rivers dry up to a greater or less extent, but the stable canal 
irrigation assures a certain supply of water. At the last settle¬ 
ment the canal was almost confined to Tirwa, but it now reaches 
the Kaimganj, Chhibramau and Farrukhahad tahsils, while in the 
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Aligarh tahsil, with its irrigable tarai, canal water is not required. 
The Kanauj talisil is the only one now liable to suffer at all 
severely in a dry year. On an average 216,024 acres, or 33'7 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, are now irrigated every year, of which 
62,109 acres are supplied from the canals, 129,996 acres from 
wells, and 22,919 acres from tanks, jhils, and the rivers. There 
is also a large area of land in the lowlands which, though not 
returned as irrigated, is flooded every year during the rains, 
when it absorbs so much moisture that no further watering is 
needed to enable it to bear crops like wheat which elsewhere 
require irrigation. The average areas irrigated during the four 
years 1905—08 differ considerably in the different tahsils. Tirwa 
shows the highest proportion with 56,086 acres, or 44'5 per cent, 
of its cultivated area, irrigated. Of this 35,590 acres are watered 
from the canal Next come Chhibramau, with 35*3 per cent., 
Farrukhabad with 3i'3 per cent., Kanauj with 29*09 per cent., 
Kaimganj with 28 9 per cent, and Aligarh with 14*4 per cent. 

Farrukhabad belongs to the Lower Ganges Canal system, 
three of whose branches supply the district with water. Of these 
the oldest is the Cawnpore branch, opened in 1854, when it formed 
part of the original Ganges Canal. The inadequacy of the supply 
from this canal made it necessary to provide a fresh source, and 
after enquiries and surveys made between 1866 and 1869 it was 
decided to take a new canal out of the Ganges at Narora, a 
village about 30 miles to the north-east of Aligarh. The main 
line was to run from Narora to Allahabad, feeding the old Cawn¬ 
pore branch by a supply channel, and another branch was to be 
made through Ftah and Kaimganj and called the Fatehgarh 
branch. Work was begun in 1872, but in 1877 the project was 
revised. The proposed main line to Allahabad was only carried 
as far as Tarha in the Mainpuri district, and its name was 
changed to the Bewar branch, while the channel supplying the 
Cawnpore canal became the main canal. The Fatehgarh branch 
remained unaltered, and was opened in 1881, the Bewar branch 
having beguir work a year earlier. The tahsil with the largest 
canal-irrigated area is Tirwa, where 63'4 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vation is watered from this source, Kaimganj coming next with 
8^*6 per centi and then Chhibramau -with 28*2. In Farrukhabad 
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only 1'4 jjer cent of the cultivation is irrigated from the canals 
and in Kanauj and Aligarh they are unknown. 

The Fatehgaih branch enters the district from Etah and Fatehgarh 
flows south-eastwards through the Kaimganj tahsil for 14 miles. ° ’ 
The principal distributaries are those of Teor, Lalai, Holipur, 

Katia, Jamura, Khinmini and Hudain, the total length of which 
is 34 miles. Both the branch and its distributaries run two 
weeks in every thres aud command between them a culturable 
area of 66,734 acres. Of this commanded area 22,046 acres, or 
one-third, has been irrigated on an average daring the five years, 

1904—08, 6,441 acres in the kha.rif aud 15,605 acres in the rahi. 

The maximum yet attained was in 1907-08, when 10,459 acres 
were irrigated in the kharif and 20,833 acres in the r'a6i, or 
nearly one half the total area commanded in all. The head 
discharge of the main line of the branch is 720 cubic feet per 
second, while those of the distributaries vary from 70 to 10 cubic 
feet per second. The canal flows along the watershed, and does 
not seriously interfere with the natural drainage. Several 
works have however been carried out by the canal officers 
with a view to improving the drainage. The two main lines into 
which the drainage naturally falls are the Binhganga on the left 
or east bank of the canal and the Bagar Nala on the right or west 
bank. The main channel of the former stream has been deepened 
and straightened by cutting through a number of necks of high 
land and so connecting the series of waterlogged depressions of 
which it formerly consisted, while weeds and other obstructions 
have been removed. Near the northern boundary of the district 
the Budain drain has been made to carry into the Burhganga the 
water which used to collect in the hollows between the Fatehgarh 
branch and the Bhargain distributary. Several new channels 
have been made to relieve the valley of the Bagar Nala and 
reclaim the lowlying aud swamj>y depressions which skirt its 
course. One of these starts at the Bagar escape at the tail of 
Fatehgarh branch and runs more or less parallel to the Khinmini 
distributary, falling at the thirteenth mile into a natural depres* 
sion, which drains into the Ganges. This not only does a great 
deal of useful drainage work, but also acts as an escape at the 
tail of the Fatehgarh branch. Another startihg a few mile# 
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below Aliganj in the Etah district drains a large tract of country 
on right of the Efttchgarh branch, between mile 48 and the tail. 
This drain too has?done a great deal of good. Smaller drains 
connected with the Bagar are: the Ijor branch drainage cut, which 
empties one of the depressions at the side of the Nala between 
the Lalai distributary and the Fatehgarh branch; the Teor 
branch drainage cut, between the Teor and Lalai distributaries, 
which relieves another depression; and the Tiraubranch drainage 
cut, which joins the Bagar near Doora Mahsauna. 

CY^npore Xhe Cawnpore branch crosses in a south-easterly direction 
the whole breadth of the Tirwa tahsil, flowing along the ridge 
of the Isan-Arind watershed; and has a length in this district of 
just under 35 miles. It has five distributaries, the Taria, Tirwa, 
Sakrawa, Khairnagar and Kansua, which, with their numerous 
branches and nunors, have a total length of 187 miles 6 furlongs. 
The head discharge of the main canal is 1,500 cubic feet per 
second, and it runs constantly but the distributaries only in 
alternate weeks. The total culturable area commanded by this 
canal is 169,300 acres, and during the five years 1904—08 it has 
irrigated, on an average, 18,590 acres in the kharif and 30,969 
acres in the rabi harvest. The maximum area yet irrigated svas 
64,908 acres for both harvests in 1908, The branch is navigable 
and is crossed by 12 bridges, at Mirzapur, Digri, Saraiya, 
Kansua, Haseran, Bahosi, Gunah, Umardah, Sukhi, Khairuagar, 
Aunah and Barapur. The head discharge of the main canal is 
1,600 cubic feet per second, and it runs constantly. The 
distributaries, now that the Tirwa distributary has been 
remodelled, are all running in alternate weeks, i.e. instead 
of being kept open with the required discharge continuously, 
the channels, which are constructed with wider bed widths, 
are run full with double the discharge for one week and closed 
in the following week. This system has many advantages, 
the principal one being the possibility of admitting double 
the volume in a given time, and thus completing irrigation 
before it is too late for sowing. A number of drainage cuts 
have been made in connection with this canal to improve the 
natural drainage of the tract through which it flows. The 
JMirzapur lielief cut takes off from the Bathgawan Bikupur 
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drain a little above the Mirzapur bridge and has an outMl into 
the Bind, reducing the catchment area of the Sathgawan Bikn- 
pur drain by 2| square miles, and saving the Mirzapur village 
from flooding. The Asseni drainage cut starts near mile 80 of 
the canal and connects the Chattarwa yfeif with the Asseni jhil 
diverting the combined drainage into the nOLla across the Indar- 
garh-Tirwa road. On its way it crosses the TJmardah minor and 
the Tilsara and Tirwa distributaries. The Ruppur drain is 
intended for the relief of the tract of country between the 65th 
and 67th miles of the Cawnpore branch, where a good deal of 
water is unnecessarily held up to the great detriment of the 
villages of Ruppur and Rur in wet years. Towards the northern 
outfall siphons have been constiucted under the Saraiya and 
Mirzapur distributaries to give an outlet for superfluous water; 
but these have no connecting out and are only to a very small 
extent effective. The Ruppur drain provides such a cut, leading 
the drainage from the depression to the deep natural drainage 
line, at the same time improving communications along the 
district road. The Rampur drain starts from the Tirmukha 
depression and running parallel with the Tirwa district road 
crosses the Tilsara distributary by means of a siphon to join the 
Sukhi drain in its third mile. This drain relieves the tract of 
country bounded by the Tilsara and Tirwa distributaries and 
renders the district road passable during the monsoon. 

The main channel of the Bewar branch canal does not 
enter the Farrukhabad district at all but throws out the 
Nigoh and Binsia distributaries to irrigate the Kali Nadi and 
Isan watershed. The last 7^ miles of the Nigoh are within 
the district, and its most important branch is the Mighauli 
distributary with a length of lOJ miles. Six minors taking out 
of the Nigoh have a total length of 17J miles. The head 
discharge of this distributary is 123 cubic feet per second 
and the discharge at the point where it enters the Farrukhabad 
district about 88 cubic feet per second. About 5 miles of 
the Binsia distributary and a furlong or so of the heads of 
the Bhadai and Rangpur minors are witliin the district. All 
these channels run in alternate weeks ^\•hen supplies are suffi¬ 
cient and command between them a culturable area of 67,800 
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acres, During the five years 1904—08 they have irrigated aU 
average of 4,480 acres in the Jeharif 9,916 acres in the rahi, 
or about a quarter of the commanded area, the maximum being 
reached in 1907-08, when 7,453 acres in the Icharif and 12,044 
acres in the rahi came under irrigation. 

Of the drains made in connection with this canal one of the 
most important is the Binsia drainage system which relieves the 
area between the Bewar branch and the Nigoh and Binsia distri¬ 
butaries. The Binsia drainage system as at present completed 
consists of three cuts ; the first is the Janoura drain which con¬ 
nects the three great depressions of Janoura, Jat and Chirawar; 
the second is the Chirawar drain which connects the Chirawar 
and Binsia depressions ; and the third is the tail cut which takes 
out of the lower end of the Binsia jhil, and carries the collected 
drainage to the Isan Nadi. Another is the Bhagwantpur drain, 
which relieves an area of 7^ square miles included between the 
Atroli and Mighauli branches. The drainage of this tract 
collects in the Bhagwantpur jhil and used to cause much flooding 
in the rains owing to the lack of a natural outlet. During the 
four years’ closure of the Bewar branch the flood water was 
taken by a cut across the Atroli distributary into the Jafirabad 
ravine by the xamindars. This entailed making a cut through 
sandhills and afforded little relief besides causing the obliteration 
of the district road from Chhibramau to Saurikh. The present 
drainage cut runs in the direction of Hathin and acts efiiciently. 

In ordinary villages canal irrigation tends to discourage high 
cultivation. In villages irrigated by wells the Kurmi, who is 
the best cultivator iu the district, is always surrounded by a 
large gauhan area bearing maize, potatoes and tobacco in rota¬ 
tion every year. The outlying fields are carefully cultivated, 
but the treble-cropped gauhan monopolizes most of the Kuimi’s 
energy. In canal-irrigated villages the amount of water available 
is not sufficient for treble cropping, but suffices for a doable 
crop of maize followed by corn or sugarcane, and such villages 
when occupied by Kurmis are remarkable for the extent of their 
carefully cultivated double-cropped area. On the whole, canal 
irrigation does not add to the value of an ordinary village in 
a normal year, because it simply takes the place of well-irrigation, 
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but iu a year of scaroifcy it is of the greatest value. In the 
depreciated bhur villages, on the other hand, though the inter¬ 
ference with drainage lines‘caused by the canals and their distri¬ 
butaries has tended to intensify the effect of the excessively wet 
seasons, yet the canal water aided greatly in the speedy recovery 
of the deteriorated tract, and its value in dry years cannot be 
overestimated. On the whole, the introduction of the canals into 
the bhur tracts of this district has been of the greatest benefit. 
The effect of the canals in villages containing areas of usar 
infected by reh is disputed. Such villages are liable to suffer 
from waterlogging, and one undoubted result of the application 
of canal water is to bring the reh to the surface. The Settlement 
Officer is of opinion that the complaints of villagers that reh has 
increased since the advent of the canals are well founded. On 
examination of the figures for rental and cultivation, however, 
it was found that these seemingly re/j-infeeted villages had 
increased in value since the previous settlement pari pasm with 
villages of a similar nature that had no canal irrigation, and 
there is reason to believe that canal water simply brings reh to 
the surface without increasing its quantity or extent. The 
danger exists that west winds or the flow of surface water will 
convey this surface reh into fields not previously affected. This 
process is probably going on, but so slowly that it will be many 
years before serious harm is done. It seems likely that the 
introduction of canal water into these tracts is slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, deteriorating them, but it certainly prevents 
catastrophes in scarcity years. 

The area irrigated by W’olls in this district is large, amounting 
during the four years 1905—08 to an average of 213,297 acres, or 
31'8 per cent, of the cultivated area. Most of this irrigation 
comes from earthen wells, but masonry wells are numerous and 
have multiplied very remarkably of recent years, no loss than 7,305 
new ones having been constructed during the currency of the 1870 
settlement in addition to the 1,188 already in existence. Kanauj 
and Parrukhabad are the two tahsils with the largest proportion 
of their irrigation dependent on this source, the percentage being 
92 in both eases. In Aligarh it is 68-5, iu Chhibramau 59, in 
Kaimganj 54 ; wdiile in Tirwa, where there is so much canal 
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irrigation, only 27 per cent, is derived from wells. The character 
and permanence of earthen wells differs very much in the upland 
and the lowlahd owing to the much greater depth of the water-level 
in the former, There are tracts in the upland, such as the old high 
bank of the Ganges and the centre of the Kaimganj tahsil, where 
the soil is firm from the surface to the spring level and wells last 
for years without any support whatever. Elsewhere, however, 
some artificial support has to be given to prevent the collapse of 
the sandy layer ililwa) intervening between the firm stratum 
above and that below. This consists either of a cylinder (kurhri) 
made of iron or, more usually, of blocks of wood shaped for the 
purpose and pegged together, or of a thick cable, twisted from 
the stalks of arhar or cotton, and coiled around the inside of the 
well. The cost of the former type of well is about Rs. 40, 
including the lining, and it will last several years. The 
latter cost only Rs. 5 or Rs. 10, but their duration is only from 
one to three years. Owing to the depth of the water from the 
surface in the upland bullocks have invariably to be used to 
work the wells, the number required varying according to the 
supply of water from one to four pairs. The wells of the 
lowlands, called choha, are narrow holes dug in the sandy soil of 
those tracts, and often supported by a coil (bir) of stalks, as 
described above. They never last more than a year and cost 
about Rs. 3 to construct. The water is seldom more than eight 
or ten feet from the surface, as against some 30 feet in tho 
upland, and the supply is kept up by percolation. The coil, here 
sometimes made of tamarisk [jhau) withes, is wound round the 
shaft for a depth of three or four feet, starting from the place 
where the water begins to trickle. The spring level nCver 
being reached, the depth of water in the well is seldom more than 
two or three feet. Such wells can be du^ almost anywhere in 
the lowlands. But there are many places where the soil is too 
loose to dig them without sloping the sides of the pit at a consi¬ 
derable angle, and very large tracts are by nature so moist as not 
to require them at all. These wells are worked by one man. A 
long pole or lever (dhenkli), weighted at one end, is balanced on 
a fulcrum built of earth or formed of the old trunk of a tree, To 
the other end an earthen pot is attached by a long rope, which when 
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that end of the pole is depressed admits of the pot reaching the 
water. The leverage gained by this contrivance assists the man 
to raise the water. In gardens^ again, a small winch wheel 
{charhh) is not uncommon. This too requires the labour of a 
single man only. But the process is slower, and is therefore 
adopted only when a limited supply of water is needed. 

In addition to the area irrigated from canals and wells, Othor 
some 22,919 acres are annually watered from tanks, jhils&nA the 
rivers. The Kali Nadi, Isan and Bagar are all used to 
irrigate the land in their immediate vicinity, though the usefulness 
of the Kali Nadi for this purpose has been considerably 
diminished since the floods of 18S8 which deepened the river bed, 
thus increasing the labour and expense of raising water from it. 

The largest area Irrigated from these additional sources is found 
in the Tirwa tahsil, where the numerous jhiln usefully supplement 
the supply and provide for 6,640 acres a year. So too in Tirwa 
5,257 acres are irrigated mainly from the In Aligarh alarge 
number of small tanks afford one watering to the crops and enable 
an average area of 3,202 acres to be irrigated. In Kaimganj 
the area watered from the Bagar and from tanks averages 3,522 
acres, and in Farruktabad and Kanauj the Kali Nadi with the 
jhih and tanks supply 2,538 and 1,760 acres respectively. Prom 
all these sources, as from canals whore the “ flow” method is not 
practicable, the water is lifted in slung baskets worked by two 
men. On the height to which the water must be raised depends 
the number of lifts (gaura) employed, about six feet being the 
greatest height to which the wmter can be thrown in one lift. 

Two baskets, and even three are often employed at the 
same stage. The work is very laborious ; and as a general rule 
three men are employed to one basket, so that one man 
may rest while his mates are working. 

Of the various methods of irrigation the basket-lift is at of 
once the most efficient and economical, if only one lift be required. 

Six men will work two baskets, while two more will be employed 
to look after the water channels and turn the water into the 
difiereut bods. An acre can be irrigated in one day by this 
method, and taking three annas as a man’s daily w'ago the total 
cost will be Re. 1-8-0. A second lift will employ six men more and 
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raise the sum to Es. 2-10-0.' With the dhenUi only one man and 
a boy are necessary. But the irrigation is much slower, an acre 
requiring about: twelve days’ labour to water it. Thus the cost 
at five annas daily would amount to Rs. 3-12-0 an acre. Well- 
irrigatioh needs two men at 3 annas each per diem and a pair of 
bullocks at 10 annas, to work at the well itself, with a boy at 2 
annas to distribute the water. This makes the cost Re. 1-2-0 a 
day, and an acre of land can he watered by this method in six 
days. The cost of well-inigation thus amounts to Rs. 6-12-0 an 
acre. These calculations assume that all the labour used is hired. 
But in the ease of the ordinary cultivator, who works himself 
with his family and uses his own bullocks, the expense is, of 
course, immensely reduced. 

The history of the famines which swept over these provinces 
before the British occupation is too scanty to allow of any 
conjecture as to their comparative severity within the limits of 
individual districts. Almost immediately after the cession, at 
the beginning of 1803, the outturn of the spring harvest was 
greatly reduced by hailstorms. But when the rains failed to 
appear in due season, distress began in earnest. Scanty show¬ 
ers were iusulBcient to save the autumn cro,p; and early in 
September the Governor General’s Agent reported that through¬ 
out the district that crop was injured or destroyed. The Board 
of Commissioners ordered the advance of considerable loans for 
food, but to -what exact amount is not stated. At the end of 


September the Governor General proclaimed a bounty on all 
grain imported into Fatehgarh within four months. The amount 
ofifered was Rs. 31 on every lOQ maunds of wheat or barley, 
and Rs. 27 on all other kinds of grain; and the imports were to 
be passed free of all duty. At the same time false hopes were 
excited by a partial fall of rain. Under the combined influence 
of these two causes wheat, which had fallen from 34 to 20 seers 
to the rupee, rebounded abruptly to 32. But the drought con¬ 
tinued and gradually destroyed the autumn crops. At the end of 
the year the agent suggested remissions of revenue to the 
amount of Rs, 1,74,135. Tho new year opened badly. The winter 
rains failed and the spring crop was everywhere reported 
as stunted. Balances of revenue increased with alarming 
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accumulation; and the Agent wrote that defaulting proprietors 
were flying across the border into Oudh. The spring harvest 
seems to have completely failed; and in May a remission of about 
one-third of the whole land revenue was recommended. At the 
end of July the gross balances amounted to Rs. 3,20,391.* But by 
this time the long-dosired rain had fallen and the district began to 
recover, though the process was at first a slow one. The total loss 
to Government in remissions between November 1803 and October 
1804 was 1,57,990 Farrukhabad rupees. As to other losses—of 
life from starvation, of crops from the drought itself, and of pri¬ 
vate property from the increase of crime—no estimate can be 
formed from any extant record. 

From the scarcity of 1818-14 which affected the neighbour¬ 
ing district of Cawnpore, Farmlchabad seems to have escaped 
unscathed. In 1819 both spring and autumn harvests were 
indifferent, but neither was by any means a total failure, and 
it was not till 1825 that there was again serious distress. In 
January 1825 the Collector, Mr. Nownham, reported that the 
failure of the rain during the past autumn had been greater 
than even in 1803. In t'le neighbourhood of headquarters only 
one shower had fallen, and in Talgram the rain had been very 
partial. All autumn crops except cotton had perished; but 
landlords had exerted themselves bravely to pay the revenue. 
By March the situation had grown very serious; for it seemed 
that the failure of the autumn would be followed by the failure 
of the spring harvest, and the failure of two harvests in succes¬ 
sion always means famine. The Collector wrote that no hope 
of the winter rains, on which the people had staked their last ex¬ 
pectations of a spring crop, remained. In Shamsabad, where 
the showers of the preceding autumn had been less scanty, 
unwatered crops, such as arhcir, flourished fairly. But, further 
to the east and south, in parts of Bhojpur, and the whole of 
Chhibramau, baurikh and Talgram, “ the scene calls for com¬ 
miseration. ” Lagoons covered a year before with water and 
waterfowl were now dry. The whole Kali Nadi and Tsan water- 
shed " presented the same picture ”; and pargana Kanauj, then 
in Cawnpore, was said to be equally parched, “The scene 
of general distress and poverty which I observed is beyond 
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my ability to describe. The villagers constantly declared that 
they were without food and in despair. The zamindars urgently 
solicited me to look at their lands, and some, quite forgetful 
of the usual respect, actually seized my horse’s reins and 
attempted tb force me to contemplate their sterile fields. Here 
and there I could not fail to observe the smoko of the charcoal 
pit, and at other spots the sawyers at work on the mango trees, 
which had been sold and felled as one resource of realizing 
funds to discharge the Government demand.” The Sakrawa 
tahsil, whose light, sandy soil precluded the digging of wells, is 
reported as suffering more than any other part of the Sirhpura 
subdivision j and in Tirwa, which llko Sirhpura was then a portion 
of Etawah, a revenue balance of Rs. 6,000 was apprehended. 
But throughout the district unflagging labour had been exerted 
to dig wells where wells were possible ; and somehow prices 
were not so higli as might have been expected from the general 
scarcity. It is impossible indeed to avoid the reflection that the 
darkness of the prospect may in some measure have been deepened 
by panic. Mr. Newnham prophesied that the spring outturn 
would be less than tw’o-fifths of the average. But whatever 
the success of his prediction, we know that with the fall of rain 
in July distress disappeared. During 1825-20 and the following 
year the suspensions of revenue amounted to Rs. 11,336 only. 

There is one point in the reports on this and later famines 
which cannot fail to arrest attention. It is that the northern 
half of the district, the tahsils of Kaimganj, Aligarh, and parts 
of Farrukhabad, was far loss subject to drought and famine 
than the southern. The latter approximates to the adjoining 
districts of Cawnpore and Etawah, which have always been 
exceptionally seusitivo to the attacks of drought. But the 
famine of 1833-34, from which Cawnpore suffered, did not extend 
into Farrukhabad. 

The next famine, that of 1837-38, was ushered in by a 
summer of extraordinary heat. A copious fall of rain in 
July and August was followed by a protracted drought. The 
cotton and indigo crops wore specially affected, and seed 
could be obtained only at an increase of 100 per cent, beyond 
the prices of the preceding year. It was soon evident that 
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the autumn crop would fail; and to provide relief paupers were 
employed on the Grand Trunk Road. In October deaths from 
starvation were reported. In January 1838 the Governor 
General^ Lord Auckland, took over charge of these provinces 
from the Lieutenant Governor, Sir C. Metcalf. “From Cawn- 
pore to Farrukhabad ”, he writes, “ the agricultural distress and 
destitution of the people was the subject which most imperiously 
demanded attention. This is the part of the country which 
has suffered most, and where the largest expenditure is required 
in order to palliate the evil and prevent the total depopulation 
of the country by starvation and emigration, Not only has 
the Jcharif crop failed, but the grass and fodder \vere also lost.” 
But “ after crossing the Ganges at Fatehgarh” (i.e. on crossing 
over into the Aligarh tahsil) “ the prospect of the country very 
much improved.” Lord Auckland was accompanied by the 
Commissioner of Agra, Mr. Hamilton, C. S,, who corroborates 
these statements, “ The first pavgana I passed was Kanauj, 
the destitute state of which was most deplorable. The popula¬ 
tion bore evidence of famine; and had it not been for the 
means afforded them of obtaining a sufficiency for their support 
by working on the Grand Trunk Road, and a branch road 
under the superintendence of the coliector, the misery and mor¬ 
tality would have been beyond description. Wherever there were 
wells, by dint of irrigation some few patches of cultivation had 
been raised ; but generally the prospects of the rabi harvest were 
unfavourable, nor did they appear brighter in the villages of 
Talgram and Bhojpur, though in the bed of the Kali Nadi the 
crops seemed of good promise, and in the neighbourhood of 
Fatehgarh and in the Huzur (headquarters) tahsil cultivation 
had increased. There was a visible improvement on crossing 
the Ganges.” He afterwards writes that the parganas where 
the crops had failed most signally were Thatia, Kanauj and 
Tirwa. Again we see the southern tract suffering more than 
the northern. 

The famine of 1837-38 is remarkable as being the first in 
which relief operations on the modern system were attempted. 
As early as August 1837 the headquarters station was full of 
Starving villagers, while grain-dealers were deploring raids on 
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their store-pits. During the succeeding twelve months 8,439 
housebreakings, robberies, and thefts occurred; and the employ¬ 
ment of an extra police force was found necessary. In the 
preceding month Government began granting sums for the 
famine wages of able-bodied paupers emjtloyed on the roads; 
and in December the Collector, Mr. Kobinson, was given carte 
blanche for expenditure on relief works. The contributions 
of private charity, Indian and European, were devoted by 
the collecting committees to the assistance of those who 
through sex, age, or infirmity were unequal to hard labour. 
An asylum for such people was found in the old Shahzada 
Kothi at i'arrukhabad, where first money, and afterwards 
rations, were distributed. But notwithstanding all this relief, 
the applicants for employment on roads exceeded by one- 
third the number that such works required. As it was 
imperative to remove the hordes of hungry men who had collect¬ 
ed round Farnikhabad, they were despatched in gangs of 500 
to employment in outlying pargauas. To the severe distress 
more than one graphic witness has borne testimony. “ Brah¬ 
mans, ” writes Major Conran in his Life of Colonel Wholer, 
who liad before rejected their cooked food if the defiled Chris¬ 
tian had come too near, were now seen by us stealing the scraps 
from our dogs. Mothers sold their infants to the despised 
foreigners or left them a prey to the wolves; society Avas entirely 
disorganized, and horrors of every kind pervaded the land. 
Aided by our countrymen’s subscriptions, he (Whelcr) collected 
the castaway infants and children, and saved many lives, here¬ 
after to form under his personal training the nucleus of the now 
well-known Eatehgarh Mission. Awful were the sights amidst 
the crowds accumulated in the faraine-strikeu cities of the Doab; 
those ■who witnessed them will never forget the sickening odour 
that came from that reeking mass of misery.” A not less 
forcible if less pretentious writer, Mr. 0. Lindsay, quotes the 
selling-price of ehildrou as ranging from nothing to four rupees. 
In May 1888, when the spring harvest had been garnered, 
efforts were made to reduce the relief establishment. But, 
continues Mr. Lindsay, “ the destitute poor, from whom public 
employment had been Avithdrawn^ had no means of subsistence j 
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and they resorted to plundering the mango groves and grain 
shopsj with the avowed intention of getting into jail.” The 
relief works were therefore revived and continued to the end 
of August, In April Government found it necessary to take 
the distribution of rations on such works into its own hands, 
as the grain dealers who had up to this time contracted for the 
supply were found to have adulterated tho flour with sand and 
powdered bones. The sum devoted to relief by Government, 
from August 1837 to August 1838 inclusive, was Es. 1,63,006, 
which was raised to 1,78,636 by a grant of the local road fund. 
The amount expended from private sources, including a grant 
of Its. 8,000 from the Central Itelief Committee at Calcutta, was 
Rs. 24,133; and the number of persons thus relieved, 547,025. 
Over six lakhs of land reveano, due for t!io period of famine, 
were remitted. This was probably the severest famine which 
has ever visited the district, and has therefore been described 
at some length. It may be considered to have ended with the 
rains of 1838; and the highest price of grain during its conti¬ 
nuance was twelve and a half seers to tho rupee. 

Though Tarrukhabad was not one of those districts which 
suft'ered from actual drought in i860 the scarcity in neigh¬ 
bouring districts and the ii'ruption of starving immigrants 
caused a scarcity also in this, and towards the close of the 
year relief operations became necessary. Work was given to 
the able-bodied on the new Ganges Canal branch, where at 
a cost of Rs, 1,03,368 relief was afforded to 1,086,206 per¬ 
sons. Poor-houses were opened, and doles distributed to the 
infirm and women who by the custom of the country cannot 
appear in public. Tue funds for both those objects were 
mainly derived from private charity. In all Rs. 20,164 were 
collected, of which Rs. 14,500 were contributed by the Agra 
Central Relief Committee, and with this sum 323,563 infirm 
and female paupers were relieved. With favourable rains in 
July the distress began to disappear, and by October may be 
said to have ceased. But tho canal works were carried on to 
completion. No deaths from starvation are recorded, and no 
remissions of revenue seem to have been thought necessary, 
The amount of crime seems to have been normal, and was indeed 
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much greater in the following year than during the scarcity 
itself. 

The district escaped the famine of 1868 and was even able 
to export grain to the less fortunate Panjab and Rohilkhand. 
But these exports raised the price of grain and caused some 
distress among the poorer portion of the population and remlercd 
necessary a small amount of gratuitous relief. Between Feb¬ 
ruary and October 1869 some 152 persons were relieved daily 
at a total cost of Rs. 4,l76. The next great famine took place 
in 1877. An abnormally high rainfall between January and 
April in that year did much damage to the spring crop, and 
was followed by an equally abnormal failure of the monsoon. 
Between June and the end of September only 3’47 inches of 
rain fell, and except for occasional irrigated oases the whole 
country appeared one inarable desert. In November poorhouses 
for the infirm, and in January relief works for the able-bodied 
were opened. The former had by February 1878 increased 
to six; the latter consisted chiefly of embankments for the rail¬ 
way. By the end of September the autumn crops bad almost 
entirely perished. But in the following month rain fell, saving 
the small remnant of the kkarij, and enabling the people to sow 
their rahi. Advances for seed and the fact that much of the 
land had borne no autumn crop caused the area of sowings 
greatly to exceed that of average years. But the winter rain was, 
as before, too abundant, resulting in blight; high winds at 
the and of February shrivelled the corn ; and the spring outturn 
was disappointingly small. The rains had, by putting an end 
to iri’igatioa labour, intensified the distress. That distress may 
however be said to have abated with the spring harvest and 
ceased with the downfall in their due season of the rains of 
1878. The poorhouses were closed in April and relief works 
in October 1878. Throughout the famine crime and mortality 
increased, the latter being aggravated by an extremely inclement 
winter. Though late in places, the whole revenue for 1877-78 
was ultimately realized. The total cost of relief operations 
was Es. 48,093, of which Rs. 40,488 was borne by the state. 

The next general failure of the rains found Farrukhabad 
fully provided with canal irrigation; and though there was 
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scarcity in 1890-97 there was no famine. Prices ruled very high 
throughout the year, especially from October 1896 to March 1897. 
Wheat rose to 7 seers 4 chittaks in October 1896 ; barley to 4 
seers 2 chittaks in March 1897 ; juar to 9 seers 4 chittaks in the 
same month ; and bajra to 8 seers 12 chittaks in October 1896. 
With a distinctly bad kharif and a contracted rahi (70 per cent, 
of the normal) there could be no doubt that the pressure on the 
tenantry and the lower classes in general was considerable, but 
there was no acute distress, for the test relief works, which were 
started more by way of precaution than because of necessity 
failed to attract workers. Five poorhouses were opened, but 
three of these—at Kaimganj, Kanauj and Chhibramau—had to be 
closed soon after on account of the paucity of immates, and only 
those at Farrukhabad and Tirwa were kept open. Three test 
works were started on the roads from Farrukhabad to Aliganj 
and Chhibramau and on the Bela-Khudaganj road, but they never 
attracted enough workers to justify the opening of regular relief 
works. In all, Rs. 3,918 were expended on the test works, of 
which Rs. 2,684 were paid to the labourers, and the balance to 
the Government officials in charge. Except in the city of Far¬ 
rukhabad the distribution of gratuitous relief was on a small 
scale, the proportion of the population so relieved practically never 
exceeding 1 per cent. The total amount advanced for this purpose 
was Rs. 20,674. The expenditure on poorhouses was Rs. 16,373, 
and the total number of units relieved was 175,251. The district 
mortality for the year 1896-97 was 30,365 as against 28,641 in 
1895-96; the death rate was normal during the first half of the year 
but was raised during the latter half by small-pox and malaria. 
Land revenue was suspended to the amount of Rs. 72,792, of 
which Rs. 17,792 were ultimately remitted. Farrukhabad entire¬ 
ly escaped the famine of 1906-06, and no measures of relief were 
required, In 1907-08 it was very slightly affected, the distress 
being confined to the poorest classes of the population, who 
always live on the very margin of subsistence and feel immediate¬ 
ly any rise in prices. Gratuitous relief was started on February 
4th, but stopped before the end of May, the greatest number 
relieved at any one time having been 3,123. A poorhouse was 
opened in the middle of January, but never contained more than 
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86 inmatee and was closed at the end of March. The total expen¬ 
diture on gratuitous relief amounted to Es. 15,888, In addition 
to this, land revenue to the amount of Es, 66,066 was suspended 
while Es. 20,629 were remitted altogether. Liberal advances 
were made for the purchase of seed and cattle and the construc¬ 
tion of wells, the total sum so given being Es. 3,49,364. 

The experience of the last twenty years has shown that Far¬ 
rukhabad is now much more liable to^suffer from an excessive than 
from a deficient rainfall, though it may be hoped that the drainage 
schemes carried out recently by the Irrigation department have 
in a great measure safeguarded it from the effects of abnormally 
wet seasons. During the period from 1884 to 1888 the rainfall 
was unusually heavy, the quantity of rain received in the north 
of the district being more than double the total of, the preceding 
four years. As a result, serious floods occurred in many parts 
of the district and, owing to defective drainage, the surplus water 
unable to escape lay upon the land saturating and waterlogging 
the soil. The Kaimganj tahsil fared the worst. The whole of 
the Ganges tarai, where the tortuous and obstructed channel of 
the Burhganga afforded no outlet for the water poured into it, 
was converted into an unculturable fen, while great damage was 
done by unusually high floods from the Ganges itself. The slope 
from the upland to the tarai suffered serious deterioration and 
became covered with either leans grass or reh to such an extent as 
to defeat even the skill and energy of the Kachhis. To the west 
of the tahsil a group of villages in the neighbourhood of Teor was 
swamped, the lower lands being under water while in the light 
soils on a higher level a prodigious growth of Jeans, described as 
being in places ‘'as thick as an English hay crop,''beat the 
plough off the fields. The village of Mohi-ud-dinpur, next to 
Teor, was described as “an abandooed mound of sodden ruins in 
the midst of a vast lake, in which every field was submerged witli 
the exception of four only, and even these were not suflBciently 
dry to allow of being ploughed,” The villages along the Bagar 
suffered severely from saturatiou and the consequent growth of 
kans, as the stream was quite unable to carry off the water lying 
in the numerous hollows and depressions along its course. In the 
rest of the district the damage was less serious except in the 
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neighbourhood of the Kali Nadi and Isan. Along the course of 
the former river, besides the extensive subsoil percolation which 
stimulated a most luxuriant crop of siZbari and Jeans on the slope, 
the violent floods left on much of the taral land a deposit of sand, 
thus permanently deteriorating the soil. The tarai of the Isan 
suffered less, but its slope too was covered with leans and put out 
of cultivation. In the affected tracts the greater part of the 
Icharifoi 1887 and practically the whole Jeharif oi 1888 was lost 
while the soil was so deteriorated that much of it was rendered 
unfit for cultivation some years after. Tn 1889 Mr. Trethewy, 

C.S., Was appointed to make enquiries into the e^-tent and nativio 
of the damage, and to make proposals foi‘ ti^e amoiin: of revenue 
to be remitted and reduced, and at the same time d'e 1 vrii^atlon 
department was entrusted with the task of improving tiio diaijige 
of the district. Mr. Trethewy’s revision resulted in remissions of 
revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,40,442, and a permanent reduction 
of Rs. 61,858 in the demand. A comparison of these figures with 
those already given for the remissions found necessary after 
recent famines will illustrate in a striking manner how much 
more this district has to fear from flood than from famine. 

Statistics are available since 1803 to show the prices of the Prioea, 
principal food-grains in Farrukhabad, and they demonstrate in a 
remarkable manner the great rise that has taken place in the last 
century. But it was not till after the Mutiny that this rise really 
began. Between 1803 and 1854 there were several marked fluc¬ 
tuations, but though prices rose several times, in periods of scar¬ 
city, to a height above the average, yet they always returned by 
a rapid and violent oscillation to about the former level. Since 
the Mutiny, however, the rise has been steady, broken only by 
one or two brief and inconsiderable falls, and there seems to be 
no sign of any genei'al or prolonged return to the old level. 
Between 1803 and 1860 the average price of wheat was 36'33 
seers to the rupee, of baiiey 60 seers, and of jioar 47 seers. Dur¬ 
ing the next decade the rise was small, wheat averaging 34 seers, 
barley 45-4 seers, and juar 41‘5 seers. But between 1861 and 
1870 wheat rose to 22’6 seers, barley to 32T, &nA.juar to 26; and 
during the next five years there was a further enhancement to¬ 
ll‘89 seers in the case of wheat, 23’91 seers in that of barley and 
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22-13 in that of juw. The next ten years saw a general fall 
in prices, wheat sinking to 19-64 seers to the rupee, barley to 
27-82 seers, and to 24-92 seers. But after this temporary 
interruption, the upward progress was continued without inter¬ 
mission in the case of wheat, until in 1901 it stood at 12-66 
seers to the rupee. Barley and jihar, after rising to 18-01 and 
16-95 seers respectively, fell in that year to 20-40 and 22-21 seers. 
Since that time wheat has remained almost stationai-y, while 
barley and juar have both become a little dearer. In 1906-07 
the harvest price of barley was 18-2 seers and of ;)uar 16-8 seers. 
The great improvements in the communications between different 
parts of the district and the rest of India which have been effected 
of recent years have been chiefly responsible for both the rise in pri¬ 
ces and also the comparatively small fluctuations which they have 
latterly undergone. Formerly it was not only possible but even 
usual for the prices of the ordinary food grains to differ widely 
even in different tahsils of the same district. In 1868, for 
Instance, wheat was selling in onetahsil at 35 seers to the rupee, and 
in another at 11 seers; and as late as 1867 the variations were 
between 23 and 14 seers. Nowadays, however, there is but little 
difference in prices oven between different districts, and shortage 
of supply in one is easily and rapidly made good from another, 
while the general price is regulated by the rates prevailing ovei- 
the whole country. 

The general rise in the price of food grains has inevitably 
reacted on wnges, and these have been steadily rising for the last 
half century. No statistics are extant to show the general rates 
which prevailed during the early years of British rule, or in the 
antecedent period of native supremacy, but it is on record that 
the masons who built the walls of Farrukhabad in 1714 A.D. 
received as their daily hire from 2 to 6 falus, a sum equivalent to 
from six pies to one and a quarter annas of our money. In 
1866 the mason’s daily wage varied between 2| and annas, 
while by 1878 6 annas was the .sum usually demanded. At the 
present day a mason receives from 6 to 8 annas a day according 
to his proficiency. The wages of carpenters, blacksmiths and 
other artisans have followed a similar course. There is however 
a considerable difference betw-een the| rates of remuneration in 
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town and country, the smaller cost of living in the villages 
tending to keep wages down, and the artisan who gets 8 annas 
in the city will be content with 6 annas in the country. The 
old practice of making payments in kind still survives in the 
villages, and blacksmiths and carpenters are commonly paid an 
annual wage of 30 seers of grain per plough for keeping the 
agricultural implements of the village in repair. Carts do 
not come into this category and their repairs are paid for 
in cash. At harvest time payment in kind is the rule, the 
ordinary rate in the rabi being one sheaf for every twenty 
sheaves reaped, while the size of the sheaf is limited to what 
the reaper can unaided raise above his head. For other kinds 
of field labour, such as irrigation, the usual daily wage is 3 annas 
and some food at noon. In the towns the ordinary unskilled 
coolie now earns from 4 to 5 annas a day as against 1 or 2 annas 
in 1878. 

The weights of Farrukhabad arc peculiar, and inconvenient 
even to the initiated. In weighing milk and sweets the “ Com¬ 
pany wazan ” or Government seer of 80 tolas is the standard. 
But spices, brass and metalware are sold by the nawabi Seer of 
100 tolas, while there is yet a third standard, the dharra or 
rajwari 80QV of 113 tolas, which is used for dealings in grain. 
For gold and silver ornaments an entirely diiferent standard 
exists. Of this the unit is the chanwal, originally, as its name 
implies, a grain of husked rice. Six chanwals make one rati, 
which is the seed of the mulhati or Indian liquorice. This is a 
small red pea with a tiny black spot on it, and is perhaps on 
that account sometimes called chashm-i-hhuras, or cock's eye. 
Eight ratia make one masha, and 12 mashas one tola, of which 
six go to the chatak, instead of five as by the Government 
standard. Measures of distance or area ^re all founded on the 
qadam or pace. This is not the pace of the ordinary male walker, 
but equals the distance which a woman, carrying a full water- 
pot on her head, would traverse in two steps. The kos theoreti¬ 
cally measures 1,909 qadams, but in practice its length varies, 
even within the district. In the Kaimganj tahsil, as in Rohil- 
khand, it is equivalent to about a mile and a half English ; but 
in the south of the district, as for instance in the Tirwa tahsil, 
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it is quite ^qual to two miles. The English mile is generally 
understood, And in measuring shorter distance^ all classes now 
commonly ufe the furlong as their standard, as everyone knows 
the distance! between the furlong stones on the main roads. 
The local standard of area is the bigha, a square of 20 qadams, 
measured by rope (juri); this is known as a Jcachha bigha to 
distinguish it from the Government oipaJcka bigha oi 2,756 square 
yards. In practice, the rope used for measuring the side of the 
kachha bigha is 22 qadams in length, to allow for sagging when 
held by two men standing. 

The rate of interest in large transactions is moderate. When 
land is mortgaged without possession 9 to 12 per cent, is the 
ordinary rate, or 6 per cent, if possession is given. From 6 to 
9 per cent, is charged when jewels are pledged. Good bills are 
discounted at from 4 to 6 per cent. In the Farrukhabad grain 
market loans on security of grain in stock bring in from 9 to 12 
per cent. In smaller transactions the rates are higher. There 
is a large business, done chiefly by the Rustogis of Farrukhabad, 
on the so-called kist system. Ten rupees being the sum lent, 
repayment is made by monthly instalments of one rupee a month 
for twelve months. The rate is nominally 20 per cent., but is 
obviously generally increased by the terms of payment, while 
the lender is able to turn over the money without delay. The 
well known sawai system of grain loans still exists, but for the 
most part cujtivators now borrow in money. The Farrukhabad 
cultivator has prospered of late years, and is by no means help¬ 
less in the moneylender’s hands. Where grain is lent, it is still 
on the old exorlntant terms. A rupee’s worth of grain is lent 
when grain is d'ar, and one rupee four annas recovered in cash 
at the harvest w'len grain is cheapest. Attempts have been made 
to op n village banks on the Raffeisen system in this district 
and thus enable the cultivators to obtain small loans at reason¬ 
able rates of interest, but they have not been successful. One 
Bueh bank was opened in mauza Khimsepur in the Sadr tahsil 
while the village was under the Court of Wards, but it has since 
been closed. In tahsil Chhibramau also village banks were 
opened in mauzas Mighauli and Nauli about 7 years ago when 
the villages \vere under the Court of Wards, but they failed as the 
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debtors did not pay the principal and the system thus became a 
burden to the subscribers. 

Apart from the saltpetre refineries, which will be dealt with 
separately, Farrukhabad is known chiefly for its pardahs, or 
curtains, and for the scents of Kanauj. The pardah industry 
is almost entirely in the hands of the Sadhs. The pattern, carved 
upon blocks of wood by Panjabi workmen, is stamped by hand 
upon the cotton. The designs are mostly conventional, but of 
last years European patterns have been imported, and one firm 
is proposing to print from machinery from a metal roller. 
Besides pardahs there is a large trade in razais, or quilts, of a 
very clieap class, made from old dhotis. These are imported 
from Calcutta, washed and pieced, and when they are turned out 
with a pleasing pattern and a cotton stuffing find p. ready sale 
as razais among the poorer classes. The most ancient industry 
of the district, the scent manufacture of Kanauj, is still flourish¬ 
ing, and has in fact expanded in recent years with a decline in 
the price of the oils employed. The purest otto of roses, or itr, 
is to be had at Kanauj, but a half tola phial costs Rs. 25 since 
a maund of rose leaves produces but one tola of the genuine itT, 
In addition to otto of roses there are some twenty or more different 
scents, manufactured at Kanauj, of which those made from the 
jasmine, khaskhas, orange and mango may be mentioned as least 
unpleasing to the European nose. The familiar boxes of inlaid 
wood, containing each its half dozen or score of phials, which 
were formerly imported, are now made on the spot. Another 
important industry of Farrukhabad is the manufacture of metal 
vessels. Brass and iron are imported in sheets, and the finished 
article exported. Silver lace is made by the Muhammadans of 
Farrukhabad, most of the workers being women, and exported to 
neighbouring districts. Durries and neuar are also made, the 
latter especially in Bhikampura, a muhalla of Farrukhabad. 
The tent manufacture originally started by the missionaries at 
Fatehgarh has now passed out of their hands. There are two 
large factories at Fatehgarh, whose tents compete not unsuccess¬ 
fully with the Cawnpore mills, as well as several smaller makers. 
An admirable woodeh screen, carved by a Farrukhabad carpenter, 
has given the city a fictitious fame as a centre of wood-carving. 
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But the artist has founded no school, and no carving is now done 
at Farrukliabad except the cloth-printers’ blocks, and their 
carvers are^ as above mentioned, nearly all Panjabis. 

Soil iihpregnated with saltpetre and salt (the chloride as 
well as the (carbonate and sulphate of sodium) is common in the 
district, coramon salt soil (lonha or mitti nimhin) being found 
in patches almost eveiy where, while the reh of the usar land 
consists chiefly of sodium carbonate. Khari fsulphate of soda) 
soil occurs chiefly in the Kampil pargaua and in the south-east 
corner of the district. Saltpetre soil is confined principally to 
the sites of villages and towns as nitre is not native in the earth 
but results from chemical changes due to fermentation of veget¬ 
able matter, etc. In old times common salt was made round 
about Bahbalpur Mistini in the Kampil pargana. Its direct 
production is now prohibited by the Salt Law, but it is still 
licitly educed in the process of refining saltpetre. To manufac¬ 
ture crude saltpetre (.s/iora Ai/iam or jar iaj nitrous soil (mitti 
nhor) is pahked into an oblong trough-shaped filter (kuria or 
iMndia) ahd freely watered. The filtrate emerges as a tea-coloured 
brine avid is then concentrated by boiling and set out to crystallize 
in earthen pans. The whole operation occupies from 24 to 30 
hours, and produces on an average about 30 seers of crude saltpetre 
worth about its. 2 per maund. Ordinary crude saltpetre is a 
compound of about 5 parts nitre, 2 common salt, and 3 other 
allied salts and insoluble matter. The season for the manufac¬ 
ture of crude saltpetre is from November to June and the factories 
are licensed at Ks. 2 each for the season. The manufacturers 
pay a royalty to the landowner ranging from Ks. 30 to Es. 200 
according to the quantity and richness in nitre of the soil, and 
the average outturn of a factory is about 100 maunds for the 
season. The crude saltpetre is refined by dissolving it in water 
or nitrous bride and boiling the solution until the salt and earthy 
matter in it are deposited, when the clear concentrated liquor is 
set out in wooden boxes (mes) to crystallize. This process takes 
from 5 to 8 days according to weather conditions, when the 
prisms or needles of refined saltpetre {Jkalmi shorcti) are extracted, 
lightly washed with water, and stored for sale. The residuary 
liquor (tor) rolnaining in the crystallizing boxes is of value as it is 
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used mixed with water or nitrous brine for further refining opera¬ 
tions. Ordinary refined saltpetre is worth about Ks. 0 per inaund 
at the refinery, and should contain loss than 5 per cent, of impuri¬ 
ties and moisture. This quality is called granti as it is sold in the 
Calcutta market under a guarantee of quality. Saltpetre refine¬ 
ries are licensed at Rs. 50 each under the Salt Act. A refiner 
may, on payment of the duty on salt of Re. 1 per maund, remove 
from his refinery for sale any salt educed in the process of refin¬ 
ing saltpetre, or ho must have it destroyed. If the salt educed 
is unfit for human consumption and fit only for salting skins and 
hides it is called sitta. Sitta is also used for salting beef for 
export to Burma, and sells for about Re. 1-8-0 per maund. 
Farrukhabad city is probably the largest saltpetre refining centre 
in India and contains 25 refineries, while there are others at 
Nisai and Kaimganj in the district. Most of the crude saltpetre 
used at Farrukhabad is imported from the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts and some from the Panjab, the local supply being quite 
inadequate. On an average some 25,000 maunds of the raw 
material are produced every year in the district, while the 
refineries use about 150,000 maunds, from which about 76,000 
maunds of refined saltpetre and 20,000 maunds of salt are extract¬ 
ed. To supervise licensed works, to prevent malpractices in them, 
and to prevent the manufacture of salt from crude saltpetre and 
salt earth, the Northern India Salt Revenue department main¬ 
tains an establishment iu the district of one inspector on Rs. 100 
a month and 3 peons on Rs. 7. Owing to the abundance of salt 
soil in the district great care has to be exercised in licensing local¬ 
ities and continual vigilance is required in watching the licensed 
works, and eases of the illicit manufacture of salt are not 
uncommon. 

The introduction of the railways into country has been 
fatal to the importance of Farrukhabad as a centre of trade. 
When the Ganges was the main artery of Indian trade the posi¬ 
tion of the district and its chief town conferred on it great 
advantages, but the river-borne traffic has been diminishing for 
many years past, till now it is practically non-existent, and the 
Ganges, from being a means of communication, has become an 
insurmountable obstacle to road-borne merchandise, and the 
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wealth of Rohilkhand and Oudh which was formerly attracted by 
the river into the district is now diverted by the same cause. 
The construction of the East Indian Railway, in concentrating 
the channel of trade on Cawnpore, left Farrukhabad stranded, 
while the new branch of that line between Shikohabad and' 
Farrukhabad, from which great benefits were expected, has 
actually left the latter town worse off than before. The local 
trade of the district, which was formerly carried on through 
Farrukhabad, now goes direct to Agra, and the improved com- ' 
munications have enabled the large firms in that city and in 
Cawnpore to deal directly with the local men. Business in 
Farrukhabad is consequently at a very low ebb and several firms 
have recently failed. Even the ginning and pressing of cotton 
apd similar industries are not carried on, as might have been 
expected, in the midst of a very prosperous agricultural com¬ 
munity, raw <!otton being sent to Etawah and Etah to be made 
up in spite of the long journey by road. The principal exports 
of the district consist of agricultural produce, among which spe 
cial mention may be made of tobacco and potatoes, sent mainly 
to Cawnpore and Agra; refined saltpetre, sent to Calcutta, hides 
and skins sent to Cawnpore, and brass and iron vessels, sent to the 
neighbouring districts. The imports consist mainly of manufac¬ 
tured articles of all kinds, sheet metal and iron girders, crude 
saltpetre and petroleum. During the four years from 1903 to 
1907 inclusive the exports from the Farrukhabad station of the 
Cawnpore-Achnera railway averaged 777,295 maunds. Of this 
total 91,532 maunds consisted of flour, 884 maunds of unrefined 
sugar, 111,652 maunds of oil seeds, 26,147 maunds of metals, 
1,584 maunds of raw cotton, and 12,807 maunds of piece goods, 
twist and yarn, the remaining 582,689 maunds being described as 
other merchandise ” and including grain, hides and tobacco, for 
which no detailed figures are available. 


A list of the markets held in the district will be found in the 
appendix. Most of these have only a local importance and serve 
as centres for the exchange and purchase of commodities among 
the surrounding villages. The chief trading mart of the district 
is Farrukhabad, but all the railway stations have now become 
collecting centres for agricultural produce and are steadily rising 
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in importance with the increasing tendency of the export traffic 
to seek the nearest point of the railway instead of going first to 
Farrukhahad. Places like Tirvra, Chhibramau and Talgram, 
which were formerly markets of some consequence, now lie off 
the main trade routes and have sunk into mere-glorified villages. 
Of the older markets which are now reached by the railway, 
Kaimganj, Kanauj and Shamsabad are the most important, 
Kaimganj does a largo business in cotton, tobacco and potatoes 
as well as in the locks and knives and other cutlery which are 
manufactured in the town. The trade of Kanauj in scent is daily 
increasing and its products find their way all over the world, to 
Europe and Africa as well as Asia. Shamsabad exports con- 
siderable quantities of the tobacco and potatoes grown in its 
neighbourhood. 

Another list given in the appendix .shows all the fairs held 
from time to time in the district. These gatherings are all reli¬ 
gious in origin, but opportunity is taken of the concourse of large 
numbers of pilgrims to do a certain amount of business at the 
same time. None of the district fairs, however, have attained 
any very high degree of celebrity, and except the Saraogi fair at 
Kampil, and that of Ramkrishna at Singhirampur , none of these 
assemblies can boast of attracting pilgrims from regions more 
remote than the surrounding districts. The Kampil fair is 
attended by strangers from Tonk, Jaipur and Lucknow, and that 
at Singhirampur by devout dwellers of the south, from Gwalior 
and other countries. 

As a whole the district is thoroughly well supplied with 
means of communication, but the Aligarh and Tirwatahsils form 
notable exceptions to this rule. The latter has no metalled roads, 
except the canal bank, which, traversing the tahsil from west to 
east, is used by both pedestrians and horses, and is cut off from 
the rest of the district by the unbridged Isan during the rainy 
season, while in the former the constantly recurring floods render 
any improvement impossible except at a prohibitive expenditure. 
The road from Sarai Miran to Tirwa will soon however be 
metalled, with a break at the Isan river where later it is hoped 
there will be a bridge. Farrukhabad city is connected by rail¬ 
way with Cawnpore, Achnera and Shikohabad, the latter being 
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the junction for the main line of the East Indian Railway, while 
metalled roads run from it to Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, Etawah, 
Kaimganj and Gursahaiganj, the latter meeting the Grand 
Trunk Road from Aligarh to Cawnpore. One second class road 
leads from Earrukhahad to Chhibramau and so on to the 
Etawah district; another connects Chhibramau and Kaimganj 
with Budaun; while others again link up Chhibramau with 
Bilhaur in the Cawnpore district, and Kanauj with Hardoi and 
Etawah. 

Two lines of railway now pass through the district, the 
Cawnpore-Aohnora metre-gauge line, and the Shikohabad- 
Earrukhabad branch of the East Indian Railway, of the ordinary 
gauge. The former enters the district near its south-eastern 
corner and traverses it with a north-westerly curve, passing through 
parganas Kanauj, Talgram, Rhojpur, Pabara, Shamsabad West 
and Kampil. There are stations at Kanauj, Jasoda, Gursahaiganj, 
Khudaganj, Kamalganj, Eatehgarh, Earrukhabad, Shamsabad, 
Kaimganj and Rudain. The new line from Shikohabad crosses 
over the Kali Kadi by a bridge of 10 spans of 70 feet each, and 
has stations at Muhammadahad, Ugarpur and Earrukhabad. It 
was opened for traffic on the 1st January 1906. 

The roads of the district fall into two classes. Provincial and 
Local. The former arc maintained by the Public Works depart¬ 
ment and tlie latter by the district board. But the former 
authority also looks after the metalled local roads, though the 
expense of their upkeep is defrayed from local funds. The pro¬ 
vincial roads, of which there are nearly 72 miles in the .district, 
comprise a section of the Grand Trunk Road running from 
Aligarh to Ca>vnpore with the Bareilly branch which meets it at 
Gursahaiganj, and a few short lengths of approach roads to rail¬ 
way stations, ; The local roads are divided into several classes, 
the first of which resemble the provincial roads in being metalled, 
raised, bridged and drained throughout. Among these are the 
roads from Eatehgarh to Bewar and Etawah, from Earrukhabad 
to Kaimganj, Patha, Ghatiya Ghat and Yaqutganj, those within 
and around the Eatehgarh civil station, and the approach roads to 
Kanauj and other railway stations. All the other classes of local 
roads are unmOtalled. Of the second class, one, from Earrukhabad 
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to Aliganj, is bridged and drained throughout, the rest being 
only partially provided with these advantages. There are alto¬ 
gether 237 miles of such roads, the longest being those between 
Farrukhabad and Chhibramau, Bela and Khudaganj, Bela and 
Meoraghat, Bhadosi and Surajpur, Kaimganj and Gauri Mahadeo- 
pur and Kaseraghat and Saurikh. The other local roads of the 
district belong to the fifth and sixth classes. Of the former, which 
are cleared and partially bridged and drained, the most import¬ 
ant are the roads from Rajghat to Sharifabad, from Hamirpur to 
Samdhan, from Amratpur to Khudaganj, and from Farrukhabad 
to Punthar. The sixth class roads, which are cleared only, are 
little more than mere cart tracks often almost impassable in the 
rains. They are, iiowever, very numerous, making up nearly half 
the total mileage of the district roads, and are the only means of 
intercommunication available for the majority of villages. A 
list of all the roads in the district, with their mileage, is given 
in the appendix. 

Bungalows are maintained at intervals along the more import¬ 
ant roads for the convenience of travellers and officials. On the 
Mainpuri road thei'c are inspection houses at Muhammadabad 
and Madanpur ; on the Cawnpore road at Katrauli Patti, Gursahai- 
ganj, Jalalabad andManimau; on the Rohilkhand road at Raiepur 
and Allahganj, The last-named, with its section of road, is under 
the control of the Shahjahanpur authorities who have easier 
access to it when the Eamganga is in flood. There is also a bunga¬ 
low at Shahjahanpur on the road between Chhibramau and 
Gursahaiganj. The headquarters ddk bungalow is situated on 
the Fatehgarh parade ground, and new inspection houses have 
been built near the railway stations of Fatehgarh and Kaim¬ 
ganj. Besides these the Canal department maintains a number 
of inspection houses along their canals. On the Farrukhabad 
branch there are bungalows at Manikpur (near the Rudain rail¬ 
way station), at Hajianpur (near Shamsabad station), at Farid- 
pur Saithara and at Baraun. In the Tirwa tahsil, on the Cawn¬ 
pore branch, bungalows have been built at Bigri, Ijalpur, 
Kisai Jagdispur, Bahosi, Purwa Mehta, Indargarh, Karera, 
Khairnagar, Kansua and Chandauli, and in the Chhibramau 
tahsil there is one on the Grand Trunk Rond at Chhibramau, 
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CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


The first attempt to number the people of the district was 

GHUUXOrCb- Jl*'iri;<ri* I tr 

tions. made in 1845 and its results are recorded in the FatehgarJmavna. 

The population of the parganas which are now included in 
Farrukhabad was estimated to be 696,741, but owing to the 
rough and ready methods employed this represents little more 
than a guess and is probably much below the mark. Two years 
later another census was taken, but this again was conducted on 
very crude principles and is of little value. It gave a total 
population of 753,736 persons, or 482 to the square mile. The 
next enumeration took place in 1853, and showed for the district 
as it now stands a total population of 924,594 with a density of 
521 to the square mile. Of the total population 87 per cent, 
were returned as Hindus, and 63 per cent, relied on agriculture 
for their living. The number of villages and townships was 
1,738, of which seven had between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, 
while Kanauj contained 21,984 and Farrukhabad with Fatehgarh 
132,513 souls respectively. The succeeding census of 1865 showed 
a distinct improvemeut in method over both its predecessors, 
details as to castes and occupations and ages being taken into 
account for the first time. The total population was 917,496, 
a decrease of 7,098 in the twelve years, and the density was 541 
to the square mile, various transfers of territory having reduced 
the area of: the district by 78 square miles. The number of 
inhabited villages and townships had declined to 1,664, and of 
these 1,450 had less than 1,000, and 204 between 1,000 and 5,000 
inhabitants. The ten towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were 
Farrukhabad (73,110), Kanauj (17,577), Fatehgarh 10,335), 
(Kaimganj (8,650), Shamsabad (8,428), Thatia (7,382), Bimiari 
(7,096), AUahganj (8,246), Talgram (6,104) and Chhibramau 
(6,261). 
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The next ceneus was taken in 1872 and carried out with more 
care and elaboration than any that had preceded it. The returns 
showed au increase of only 1,252 persons in the seven years, but 
this increase was entirely confined to Hindu females, Hindu 
males and Mnsalmans of both sexes having declined in numbers. 
The conclusion arrived at was that the population was still 
actually retrograding, though not so rapidly as in the preceding 
period, but that the Hindus were beginning to have a better under¬ 
standing of the purpose of the census enquiries and no longer 
concealing their women to the same extent as before. Hindus 
now formed 88-9 per cent, of the whole population, the percentage 
of women among them being 45-1, while among the Musal- 
mans the female percentage was as high as 49‘6. Over the 
whole district the density was 526 to the square mile, varying 
from 2,613-in Pahara to 368 in Saurikh. The number of villages 
aiid townships was returned as 3,934, more than double the num- 
l)er seven years earlier. This astonishing figure was probably 
obtained by treating all the inhabited sites as separate villages. 
Of these 3,860 had less than 1,000 inhabitants ; 69 between 1,000 
and 6,000; while Chhibramau and Shamsabad had between 6,000 
and 10,000, and Kaimganj, Kanauj, Fatebgarh and Parrukhabad 
over 10,000. The agricultural population was returned as only 
oS'O per cent, of the whole, probably owing to the inclusion 
of many of the small cultivators in the columns descriptive of 
their supplementary callings. 

At the next enumeration in 1881 the population was found 
to have again decreased, and now stood at 907,608, or less by 1'6 
])ci' cent, than in 1872. The decrease was shared by all the 
central Duab and eastern Rohilkhand and was explained by all 
tiio district officers as due to the drought of 1878 and the terrible 
fever epidemic of 1879, The density was 628 persons per square 
mile. Of the 1723 villages and towns four, Farrukhabad, Kanauj, 
Fatehgarh, and Kaimganj, contained over 10,000 inhabitants, four 
liad less than 10,000 but more than 5,000; 162 had between 1,000 
and 5,000; and 1,663 had less than 1,000. Of the total population 
88’8 per cent, were Hindus, among whom the percentage of males 
was 54‘6, while among the Mnsalmans the proportions of the sexes 
were almost equal, males exceeding females by only ‘06 per cent. 
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Farrukhabad Distriot. 


Census of 
1891. 


Ceneua of 
1901. 


Migration, 


During the following decade the population continued to 
decline and in 1891 the district total had sunk to 858,687, a 
decrease of 6’39 per cent. The loss was common to all the tahsils 
except Kanaujj which returned a small increase of 2 per cent., 
and was attribiited to a number of causes, among which were 
the damage caused by floods, a high rate of mortality due to 
several visitations of cholera, and a coutinual epidemic of fever. 
The population of Farrukhabad city had diminished from 79,761 
to 78,032 iu spite of tlie recent construction of the line connect¬ 
ing it with Cawnpore and Bombay, and the weavers and cotton 
printers were said to be leaving the town in search of other 
employment. The number of towns and villages was now 
returned as 1,709, of which 1,654 contained less than 1,000 
inhabitants; 147 between 1,000 and 5,000; six between6,000 and 
10,000 ; while Kananj (17,648) and Farrukhabad alone exceeded 
15,000. The total number of inhabited sites was 4,220, and the 
density of the population was 499T to the square mile. 

The next decade was a dry one, and the comparative effects 
of excessive and deficient rainfall in this district were well 
illustrated by the figures of the last census in 1901. The popula¬ 
tion rose to 926,812, the highest figure yet recorded and an 
increase of 7'8 during the ten years. The Kanauj tahsil, which 
had alone successfully M’lthstood the wet seasons, was tiie only 
one to suffer from the drought, and lost 2‘63 per cent, of its 
population. All the other tahsils, which were protected by canal 
irrigation, showed increases varying from 17 per cent, in Kaim- 
ganj to 2-2 per cent, in Farruhhabad, and there is good reason to 
believe that the loss in Kanauj was due to movements of its 
population to the more prosperous portions of the district. The 
density of the population per square mile was 538'5, or, exclud¬ 
ing the city of Farrukhabad, 501’7. Of the six tahsils the most 
populous was Farrukhabad with a density of 740-6 to the square 
mile, Kanauj coming next with 631, and then Chhibramau with 
527-9, while Tirwa had 476, Kaimganj 462-7, and Aligarh 461. 

How far the decrease in population between 1881 and 1891 
and the increase during the following decade were due to migra¬ 
tion cannot be accurately ascertained, but some light is thrown 
on the question by the returns showing the birth-places of the 
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people. From these it appears that in 1901 the percentage of the 
inhabitants born in the district was 88-45, while 9-74 were 
natives of contiguons districts and 1-78 per cent, of other parts 
of India. Of all the persons enumerated in India who gave 
Farrukhabad as their birth-place 86-93 per cent, were then resid¬ 
ing in their native district, while 12-46 per cent, were found in 
other districts of the province, and -61 in other provinces of 
India. The proportion of emigrants to the population born in 
the district was thus 13 07 as compared with 15-60 in 1891, and 
it is clear that the series of prosperous seasons had brought about 
a considerable return of emigrants. The percentage of immigrants 
to the total population was 11-5, and among these females out¬ 
numbered males by nearly two to one. This is a phenomenon 
of universal occurrence, and is due to the marriage custom which 
proscribes the taking of a bride from another caste subdivision. 
In the city of Farrukhabad the proportion of foreigners was 
slightly larger than in the district as a whole, natives forming 
86-45 per cent, of the total. 

In 1901 Farrukhabad contained 1,697 inhabited towns and 
villages, of which 1,168 contained less than 500 inhabitants 
apiece; 340 contained between 600 and 1,000; 144 between 1,000 
and 2,000; 37 between 2,000 and 5,000 ; while eight exceeded the 
latter figure. Besides the municipality of Farrukhabad there 
are five towns administered under Act XX of 1856, namely 
Shamsabad, Chhibramau, Tirwa, Talgram and Thatia. Kaimganj 
and Kanauj, formerly administered under the above Act, are now 
notified areas. Tire urban population formed 13-6 per cent, of the 
whole, a proportion somewhat in excess of tlie provincial average 
of 11-23. The villages are smaller than is usual in the division, 
the average number of inhabitants in each being only 479-52 as 
compared with 741-22 in Muttra and 689-40 in Agra, though here 
again the provincial average is exceeded. Most of the larger vil¬ 
lages are split up into hamlets, the cultivator preferring to live 
in close proximity, to his fields, and the number of inhabited sites 
exceeds that of villages by nearly four to one. For the whole 
district the average number of persons per liouse is 6-76, while for 
the city of Farrukhabad it is only 6-5. Both in towns and vil¬ 
lages the plan of the ordinary house is the same : an open square 
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Farrukhabad District. 


or courtyard with one entrance, surrounded on all four sides by 
the dwelling rooms, whose only opening for the admission of both 
light and air is the door, but while in the villages the building 
material is Usually mud, in the towns brick is more common and 
the greater scarcity and cost of land has led to the addition of 
several storeys. 

Of the total population 600,897 were males and 424,915 
females, the latter thus standing to the former in the proportion 
of 848 to 1,000. This defect of females is common to the Duab 
districts, but excluding the districts of Dehra Dun and Naini Tal, 
where the conditions are peculiar, there are only two in the 
provinces where the proportion of females is smaller. In the 
provinces as a whole the proportion is 937 to 1,000, and in the 
east females preponderate. No explanation of the phenomenon 
has yet been given. The practice of infanticide, which in the 
past no doubt contributed to keep down the number of women, 
is now extinct, and the vital statistics show that every year the 
male births considerably exceed the female. Nor can the con¬ 
cealment of females be assigned as a reason, for the motives 
which prompt such a line of action are. as operative in the east as 
in the west. There would appear to be some obscure climatic 
influence at work which causes a gradual and almost regular 
increase in the proportion of females from north-west to south¬ 
east of the provinces in both the sub-Himalayan districts and 
the Indo-Gangetic plain. And this geographical variation is not 
confined to these provinces, for the proportion for the Panjab on 
the census of 1901 is 866, for these provinces 937, and for Bengal 
998. In the city of Farrukhabad, where a variety of artificial 
conditions interfere with the causes at work in the district, the 
proportion of females rises to 938. 

Beligions. Hinduism is the dominant religion in Farrukhabad, no less 
than 814,668 persons or 87'99 per cent, of the total population 
declaring their adherence to that creed. Of the remainder 
106,880, or 11*64 per cent., were Musalmans, 2,155 belonged to the 
Arya Samaj, 1,128 were Christians, 741 Jains, 133 Sikhs and 117 
Buddhists. The Musalmans of this district, unlike those of the 
neighbouring districts, have increased at a slower rate than the 
Hindus, the respective percentages of increase being 7*4 and 7*8 
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during the decade. The Arya Samaj has made remarkable 
strides here as in other Duab districts. In 1881 no members 
were returned, but in 1891 its adherents numbered 877, and in 
1901 they had increased to 2,155. Jains, on the other hand, 
have decreased in numbers, after rising from 814 in 1881 to 
1,048 in 1891. Buddhists are unusually numerous, only Allahabad 
and Almora returning a higher figure among all the districts in 
the provinces. The Sikhs are nearly all in Government service. 

Christian missionary effort is represented in Farrukhabad 
by the American Presbyterian Mission which began operations 
in 1838, when the Rev. H. Wilson came to the district. 
Fifty orphans collected by a civilian at Fatehpur and twenty 
more of whom Captain Wheler had taken charge at Fatehgarh 
were handed over to him, and these formed the nucleus of the 
new organization. In 1841 the mission was granted a fifty-year 
lease of a tract of land about a mile to the south-west of Fateh¬ 
garh. Here an industrial school was started and the children 
as they grew up were taught various trades and farming, until 
in course of time a village, named Rakha, was organized. For 
the first few years the experiment was eminently successful. 
The tent factory, in pai'tieular, became famous and for some 
time brought in a profit of 200 per cent, on the capital invested, 
but after the Mutiny the mission relinquished the control of it 
into the hands of the native converts, and though for a time the 
industry continued to prosper the temptations of drink and 
improper business methods proved too strong, and the business 
ultimately collapsed, the whole tract of land having a few years 
ago to be returned to Government. The first church was erected 
at Rakha in 1856, but was partially destroyed with all the other 
mission buildings during the Mutiny, the walls and steeple 
alone escaping. The Mission now maintains four churches and 
a number of educational institutions, among which may be men¬ 
tioned a boys’ high school and a central school for girls at 
Farrukhabad, a girls’ boarding school at Rakha, and at Burhpur 
a boys’ boarding and industrial school and a training school for 
mission workers. Both the boarding schools have an average 
enrolment of over 125, while the average attendance at the high 
school exceeds 300, Medical work has also recently been started. 
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Hindus. 


Hindu 

castes. 


Kisans. 


The vast majority of Hindus in this as in other districts of 
the provinces failed to specify the particular sect or religious 
denomination to which they belonged, and owing to the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the replies received by the enumerators at the 
census no attempt was made to tabulate more than a few of the 
sects returned. .Nearly nine per cent, of the total number of 
Hindus declared themselves monotheists, or believers in one 
supreme God, while about half that number declared Saiva to 
be their tutelary deity, the worshippers of Vishnu being rather 
less numerous again. Of the various sects of Saivism the l)est 
represented was the Inngait, forming over 63 per cent, of the 
whole, whose members worship Mabadeo, through the medium 
of the phallic emblem, as the Reproducer, Nearly half the 
Vaishnavites were Eamanandis, a high proportion probably due, 
like the otherwise inexplicable increase in the numbers of this 
sect all over the provinces, to the fact that “it was the first of 
the few sects whose names were given as examples, and was 
therefore selected by many enumerators as a suitable sect to 
record for persons who named Vishnu as their tutelary deity but 
could not say what sect they belonged to.” The only other 
sects found in any numbers were the followers of Nanak Shah, 
of whom there were 6,153, and Kabirpanthis, who mustered 
4,129 members. 

The variety of castes represented in the district is large, no 
less than 67 being returned at the census, exclusive of subcastes, 
while 599 ])erson8 did not specify their caste. Though many of 
the castes were sparsely represented, twenty had over ten 
thousand members apiece and made up between them nearly 90 
per cent, of the total Hindu population, while several compara¬ 
tively rare castes were found hero in unusually large num¬ 
bers. 

First in point of number came the Kisans with 93,833 
representatives, or 11-52 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
The number is remarkable, as only 345 members of the caste are 
found in the rest of the division, and it is almost unknown 
outside Rohilkhand, Oudh and Kumaun. The Kisans are excel¬ 
lent cultivators, resembling in their methods the Lodhas of other 
districts, and form the backbone of the district agriculture. 
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They are found plentifully in every tahsil though Tirwa and 
Farrukhabad are their chief strongholds. 

Chamars numbered 93,321, or 11‘46 per cent, of the total Chamars. 
Hindu population, and were distributed pretty evenly throughout, 
the district, though they were comparatively rare in the Aligarh 
tahsil, while in Kanauj they outnumbered every other caste and 
formed over 13 per cent, of the whole population of the tahsil. 

They are employed in cultivation and as general labourers. 

Though they own no land in proprietary right, they hold 4-6 j)er 
cent, of the tenants’ area, and are good, hard-working cultiva¬ 
tors. 

Ahirs came third with 89,273, or 10*96 per cent, of the Ahirs. 
Hindu population. They head the list in Farrukhabad and 
Kaimganj and are also found in considerable strength in the 
other tahsils. Primarily herdsmen, they have gradually taken 
to cultivation, and their villages are often situated in the midst 
of usar plains where they originally settled for the sake of the 
grazing. They are however indifferent cultivators, and their 
villages are generally inferior. They hold rather less than 2 per 
cent, of the total area of the district as proprietors, and nearly 
14 per cent, of the tenants’ area is in their hands. 

The fourth place was taken by Brahmans with 75,635, or Btah- 
9*28 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Their distribution 
is very equal, but they occur in greatest force in Chhibramau, 
where they are the most numerous caste. As landlords they 
take the next place to Thakurs, holding slightly over 19 per cent, 
of the total area, though they have lost more than 15 per cent, 
of their possessions since the last settlement. The Bishengarh 
estate, which was formerly one of the most important in the 
district, has now been nearly all sold up, and the two largest 
Brahman proprietors are now Chaube Bhajan Lai of Chhibra¬ 
mau and Pandit Laohmi Naraiu of Farrukhabad. As cultivators 
Brahmans hold about 15 per cent, of the tenants’ area, but they 
make only moderately successful farmers. The Brahmans of 
this district belong mostly to the Kanauj iya subdivision which 
takes its name from the ancient city of Kanauj, and though the 
members of the khatkul, or six highest clans, are extremely 
particular in the observance of rules of ceremonial purity, other 
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Kanaujiyas do not shrink from agriculture, soldiering or service, 
and they furnish many recruits for Brahman regiments, 

Eajpu^ or Thakurs numbered 72,762, or 8'93 per cent, of 
the total Hindu population, and have increased very largely 
since the previous census, when they mustered 59,691. Though 
they still rftuk only fifth in point of numbers they are in other 
respects by far the most important caste in the district, holding 
nearly 38 per cent, of the total area of the district as proprietors, 
while as tenants they cultivate 20 per cent, of the holdings’ area. 
As cultivators they are about on a par with Brahmans, and the 
smaller proprietors are very generally in debt. Like their brethren 
in the neighbouring districts of Etah and Mainpuri, they have lost 
heavily during the period of the last settlement, nearly 14 per 
cent, of their possessions having passed into other hands. The 
caste is sonQ.ewhat unevenly distributed over the district, the three 
tahsils of Tirwa, Farrukhabad and Aligarh containing between 
them soma 76 per cent, of the whole, while in the last-named 
Thakurs are the most numerous caste. 

The Rajput tribe is made up of a number of clans, and 
of the more important of these some account may here be 
given. First in point of number come the Rathors, with 7,862 
members, forming 10*7 per cent, of the whole clan. They 
claim descent from Raja Jaichand of Kanauj, who was defeated 
and slain by 9hahab-ud-dln Ghori in 1193, but unfortunately 
modern research has proved that Raja to have belonged to the 
Gaharwar sept. A Rathor dynasty, founded by Parjan Pal, was 
established at Khor, near the modern Shamsabad, until the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when Karan, the eighth Raja, was expelled 
by the king of Jaunpur, and it is through Karan that the 
Farrukhabad Rathors claim descent frOm Raja Jaichand. They 
originally settled in the Muhammadabad pargana, whence they 
spread ovej* Shamsabad West, and they are said to have occupied 
the Amritpur pargana some three centuries ago, where they 
founded Rajepur Rathori and other villages. The most important 
member of the clan is now the chief of Khimsepur in Shamsabad 
East, who still bears the title of Rao. The Rathors own 42,556 
acres, or rather over one-tenth of the total area held by Thakurs. 
Next in number to the Rathors come the Ghauhans with 6,219 
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representatives, or 8-54 of the Thakur population. They claim 
a common descent with the Chauhans of Mainpuri from Prithiraj, 
the last Ohauhan king of Dehli, killed in 1198 by Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori. Their traditional history centres round the ruined fort of 
Jijhota in the Kaimganj tabsil, whose foundation is ascribed to a 
Raja Jogajit who settled there some sixteen generations ago. 
They now own over 15,000 acres and have been increasing their 
possessions since the last settlement. The Gaurs, who numbered 
5,045 or 6'8 per cent, of the Thakurs, held at the time of the 
settlement 26,262 acres as proprietors. They are said to have 
come from Eohilkhand under two brothers, Sarhe and Barhe, of 
whom the former settled in Shamsabad West, while the latter 
occupied Shamsabad East and Bhojpur. The Bais Thakurs, 
who of course say they came from Daundia Khera, established 
themselves first in parganas Sakatpur and Saurikh, and, then cross¬ 
ing the Isan, in a few villages in Chhibramau and Talgram. 
A large colony of Bais is also found in Paramnagar. As land¬ 
holders the Bais now rank second among the Thakur clans, 
holding 69,662 acres, though they lost over 22 per cent, of their 
estates during the currency of the 1870 settlement. The Som-, 
bansis, of whom 4,221 were enumerated, are a tribe of more 
importance in Oudh than in the province of Agra, and compara¬ 
tively rare in the rest of the division. It is in the Aligarh 
tahsil, which borders on Oudh, that they are found in greatest 
strength, and in that tahsil they hold 26,644 acres, or nearly 
a quarter of the total area, their possessions in the remainder of 
the district amounting to only 667 acres. The Gaharwars num¬ 
bered 3,366 and have now but a shadow of their former import¬ 
ance. Chandradeva, who seized the throne of Kanauj in 1090 
A.D., was a Gaharwar, and his descendants continued to reign 
there for over a century until the defeat of Jaichand by the 
Musalman invaders. Their own family legends state that the 
clan originally came to the district under two brothers named 
Man and Mahesh. The former settled in pargana Amritpur, 
where his followers acquired forty-two villages, which fact has 
given the name Bialisi to their territory. Mahesh settled in 
Bhojpur; and the tract lying to the south-east of that pargana, 
and known by the name of the Gaharwari, was populated by that 
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branch of the clan. The Gaharwars still own 8,932 acres in tho 
Aligarh tahsil and 8,439 in Bhojpur, while their total possessions 
in the disttict amount to 22,789 acres. The Panwars, Pramars 
or Pomars,:who numbered only 2,017, are scarcely found outside 
the Aligarh' tahsil. According to their own traditions they 
settled several centuries ago in pargana Amritpur by favour of 
the Raja of Khor. The sons of their leader Sindhpal Singh 
quarrelled with and wore expelled by Partit Rai, the Kayasth 
minister of the Raja, but one son, Basant Suh, returned and 
recovered the estate. The Panwars are still the leading land¬ 
holders in Amritpur, coming second in the whole Aligarh ta!:sil 
to the Sombansis, with 22,958 acres. The Gahlots, who numbered 
2,274, have their headquarters in the Tirwa tahsil, where they 
still own 9,875 acres though they have lost over a third of their 
po sessions in that tahsil daring the currency of the last settlement. 
They are of tho Gobhil gotra and speak of Chitor as the homo 
of their ancestors. Govind Rao, tho founder of the colony, is 
said to have come with Pirthiraj, the Dehli prince, in his expedi¬ 
tion against Jaichand of Kanauj, and to have received 180 
villages in this district and the adjoining parganas of Cawnpore 
as a reward for the valour he displayed. From him the Gahlots 
have preserved a pedigree, but as the number of generations it 
shows involves the calculation of over forty years to a generaiion 
it is probable that some names have dropped out of the list. 
The Parihars are a clan which has fallen very far from its old 
estate. Though it can now only muster 1,575 representatives in 
the district and owns only 4,235 acres, it once gave kings to 
Kanauj whose dominion lasted for more than two centuries, 
from 810, when Nagabhata came from Rajputana and conquered 
the kingdom, to 1019, when the city was taken by Mabmud of 
Ghazni. Baghels are a clan for whom separate figures were 
not given at the recent census, but in 1891 they numbered 2,381 
and were comparatively rare in most other districts of the 
provinces. They trace their origin to Madhogarh, and fix their 
settlement in the time of Jaya Chandra, a story which is borne 
out by Abul Fazl. Their original settlement was not insignifi¬ 
cant, but as a clan they have long since lost all influence, and 
their name is only worthy of note be the Raja of Tirwa 
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belongs to it. The Baghels own 103^983 acres, or more than 
a quarter of the entire Thakur holding in the district, but most 
of this belongs to the Raja of Tirwa and further details will be 
found under the history of his family 

After Rajputs come Kaohhis with 69,706 representatives, or Kaohhis. 
8'56 per cent, of the total Hindu population. They are found in 
considerable numbers in every tahsil, but are most plentiful in 
Farrukhabad and Kaiinganj, those two tahsils between them 
containing nearly half the Kachhis in the district. Hero as 
elsewhere they are first-class cultivators, specialising in the 
intense cultivation of small areas, particularly in tlie environs 
of towns. They pay higher rents than any other caste, a 
distinction which they owe partly to their superior skill wliich 
enables them to get more out of their land, and partly to the 
fact that their style of market-gardening requires the best 
quality of soil. 

Next in numerical importance come Gadariyas, of whom Gadari- 
thcre were 29,649, or 3'64 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 

They are properly shepherds, goatherds and blanket-weavers, 
but many of them have taken to cultivation and proved them¬ 
selves very fairly successful farmers, being reckoned considerably 
superior to the Ahirs, w’ho have adopted a similar change of 
habits. 

Kurmis numbered 28,496, or 3-50 per cent, of the total Kurmis. 
Hindu population, a figure which is not approached by any 
other district of the division. They rank with the Kaohhis as 
the best cultivators in the district, though their stylo of farming 
is broader and on a larger scale. Though less than half as 
numerous as the Kachhis they hold very nearly as much land as 
tenants, but cultivating soils of all qualities as they do, they pay 
somewhat lower rents. Their distribution among the tahsils is 
very uneven, the great bulk of the caste being found in 
Farrukhabad, Kanauj, and Kaimganj, while across the Ganges 
they are almost unknown. 

Kahars aggregated 26,940, or 8’19 per cent, of the entire Kahars. 
Hindu population. Sometimes culled Dhimars, their traditional 
occupations are fishing, the cultivation of water-nuts, and 
palanquin carrying. They also engage to a considerable extent 
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in ordinary cultivation and hold over ten thousand acres as 
tenants. 

Banias. Banias were enumerated to the number of 22,600, or 2'77 

per cent, of the total Hindu population. Their most important 
local sub-castes arc the Agarwals and Umars, of whom the 
former are tnostly bankers and money-lenders on a large scale, 
while the latter are petty shop-keepers and traders. In Farrukh- 
abad, as in other districts, Banias are nowaday s turning their 
attention to the land as a profitable form of investment, and 
though they as yet own under 4 per cent, of the total area they 
have increased their possessions by over 78 per cent, since the 
1870 settlomimt, and the process of acquisition continues steadily. 

Other Of the other Hindu castes found in the district none 

occur in numbers exceeding 20,000 and but few call for special 
comment. Those exceeding 10,000 in number are the Telis 
(175,666),Dhobis (16,341),Dhanuks (15,916), Koris (16,718), Nais 
(13,470), Lohars (12,193), Kayasths (11,965), Bharbhunjas (11,813) 
and Kumhats (11,429). These arc all well-known tribes and 
present no local peculiarities. Next in order come Barhais, 
Bhangis, Sonars, Khatiks, Darzis, Malis, Faqirs, Baheriyas, 
Chhipis, Patwas, Jo8his,Bhats, Beldars, Sadhs, Kalwars, Luniyas, 
Tamolis and Nats, all of whom exceed 2,000 in number. The 
Sadhs are a caste which is almost peculiar to Farrukhabad, 
though there are one or two small colonies of them elsewhere. 
They were returned at the census as a Hindu caste, and it has 
been held judicially that the Hindu law of succession applies to 
them, but they should perhaps rather be regarded as an independ¬ 
ent sect, for they follow none of the ordinary practices of 
Hinduism. They are Unitarians, worshipping one God, the author 
of the universe, under the name of Satya Guru, or Satya Nam, and 
permitting qo material representation of him of any bind. Their 
religion forljjids them either to tell a lie or to take an oath, and 
they are prohibited from using any kind of drug or intoxicant. 
Adults are supposed to wear a white dress but no caste marks are 
allowed. Almost all the community is concentrated in the city 
of Farrukhabad, where they occupy almost exclusively one of 
the city muhallas, the “ Sadhwara.” There are elsewhere Sadhs 
who till the soil, but here they are townsfolk pure and simple. 
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The clofch-printtng industry is entirely in their hands, and the 
richer members of the community are bankers and merchants, 
while some are large landowners. The poorer are traders and 
artisans. Connection with other colonies of Sadhs is maintained 
by annual gatherings of the sect, held in turn at its various 
centres. The Sadh wears a distinctive headgear consisting of 
a hard, round, white hat like an inverted bowl and his customary 
salute is performed by holding up both hands with the palms 
outwards. Of the smaller castes the Radhas and Bhagats may 
be mentioned on account of their comparative rarity, nearly 
half the provincial total of the latter tribe being collected in 
Farrukhabad. Both are professional singers and dancers and 
are found in greatest strength in the city of Farrukhabad, though 
a few occur in the other tahsils. 

The census returns show that as is usual in these provinces Musal- 
the Sunnis of Farrukhabad vastly outnumber the Shiahs among the 
Musalmans, the latter sect forming only 2 per cent, of the total 
Musalman population. The minor sects are quite unimportant, the 
Lalbegis, who were the most numerous, amounting only to 1,662, 
a figure which coincides almost exactly with the number of Musal¬ 
man Bhangis enumerated. The Musalmans of the district are 
subdivided into no less than 63 different castes, the converts from 
Hinduism having in many cases retained their old caste names 
along with a number of their caste customs. But most of these 
are of little importance, having in nineteen instances a member¬ 
ship of under a hundred, while fifteen others have less than 600 
representatives apiece. The two great castes which between 
them comprise over 60 per cent, of the total Muhammadan 
population of the disrict are the Pathans and the Sheikhs. 

As might be expected in a district whore the Bangash Pathana. 
Afghans so long held sway, the Pathans, or persons of Afghan 
descent, take the first place with 34,739 representatives, or 32‘60 
per cent, of the total Musalman population. They still muster 
most strongly in the neighbourhood of the earlier Bangash 
strongholds, Kaimganj and Farrukhabad, over 70 per cent, of 
the tribe being collected in those two tahsils. Of their various 
subdivisions the Bangash is the most numerous, forming ll'l 
per cent, of the whole clan, while Ghoris, Khataks and Yusufzais 
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between tliem contribute another 26 per cent. The Nawab 
family of Faifrukhabad, of whom an account svill be given later, 
is the head bf the Baugash subdivision. A certain number of 
Pathans, particularly those from Kairaganj, enlist in the army. 

Next injliumber to Pathans come Sheikhs, who numbered 
29,812 or 2t‘80 per cent, of the total Musalman population. 
They include the majority of new converts to Islam, and it is 
natural that they should be numerous when the proselytizing 
zeal of the earlier BangasU Nawabs is remembered. Their 
two principal subdivisions are the Qureshi and the Siddiqi, which 
form respectively 38'2 and B6'2 per cent, of the whole tribe. 
The tahsils of Farrukhabad and Kanauj are their chief strong¬ 
holds, but they are found in fair numbers all over the dis¬ 
trict. 

Behnas or Dhuuas, the caste of cotton-carders, numbered 
7,122, and Saiyids 5,794. The latter are of considerably greater 
importance than their comparatively small numbers suggest, as 
several of thelprincipal landlords are Saiyids. After them come 
Julahas, 4,30b, Faqirs, 4,196, Daizis, 2,697, and Eajputs, 2,405. 
The last-named, who are converts from the various Rajput 
clans, still form a distinct class among the Muslims of Farrukh¬ 
abad, and are sometimes known asThakur Naumuslims. Many of 
them have not yet altogether abandoned their Hindu traditions, 
though the extent to which these survive differs greatly in 
different villages and their prevalence has greatly diminished 
in the last generation. But there are few Musalman Eajputs 
who would eat beef. In some villages, especially in pargana 
Bhojpur, the class system of marriage is retained, arid Brahmans 
are called in to determine the auspicious day for the wedding. 
They still use the chaulca and plaster the ground afresh for cooking, 
while their women wear the lahnga, and have their ears pierced 
in the Hindu fashion. A large number of the Musalman Rajputs 
are the descendants of the cJielas of Muhammad Khan, the first 
Bangash Nawab, who had a passion for converting to Islam all 
the Hindu boys of whom ho could get hold, and is supposed to 
have made some 4,000 chelas during his lifetime, many of them 
being the sons of powerful rajas whd had been defeated in battle. 
Next in ordejr come Manihars, Bhangis, Qassabs, Kunjras, 
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Mughals and Tawaifa, no other caste being found in nunabers 
exceeding a thousand. 

According to the epnsus returns the agricultural population 
in 1901 amounted to 60'9 per cent, of the whole, while '8 per 
cent, were engaged in the kindred pursuits connected with the 
breeding and care of animals. The former figure is lower than 
the provincial average of 66‘4 and considerably smaller than any 
returned in the surrounding districts. The industrial population, 
on the other hand, was comparatively largo, comprising 17‘7 per 
cent, of the whole community. The most important occupations 
represented were the manufacture of textile fabrics and dress, 
'svhich accounted for about one-third of the whole class, rather 
less than anotiier third being engaged in the provision of articles 
of food and drink, while the remainder were mainly engaged in 
the working of wood and metal and the production of vessels of 
glass and earthenware. General unskilled labour, other than 
agricultural, absorbed 6'4 per cent, and personal service 6‘1 per 
cent. The transport arfd storage of goods employed 1^9 percent., 
while *9 per cent, were engaged in commerce, as merchants, 
bankers or agents. Government service took up T5 per cent., 
and 2 per cent, belonged to the various learned and artistic 
professions. This is an unusually large proportion, but the classifi¬ 
cation is a wide one covering a variety of occupations ranging 
from religion down to dancing. The percentage of tho popula¬ 
tion possessing means of subsistence independent of any occupa¬ 
tion was 1‘5, and this again was a comprehensive class, including 
gentlemen of property, State pensioners, mendicants and indivi¬ 
duals maintained at the expense of Government in jails and 
reformatories. 

In Farrukhabad, as in tho rest of the Western Gangetic 
Plain, Western Hindi is the universal language, tho particular 
dialect in general use being the Kauaujia. According to the 
census returns, 99-91 per cent, of the inhabitants of the district 
spoke Western Hindi as their mother-tongue, the remaining 
•09 per cent, consisting of the various immigrants and foreigners 
domiciled in the district. It is rather in grammatical forms 
than in vocabulary that the local dialect differs fi-om those in 
use in the rest of the provinces, the words for eating, ploughing. 
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and other eve^y-day actions being much the'same as elsewhere. 
Farrukhabad l^as in the past produced a considerable number 
of men of letters and historians, who flourished chiefly 
in the days jof the Bangash dynasty. Such were Munshi 
Sahib Rai, editlor of the Khujiata Qalam (1746-47), or Letters 
of Nawab Muhammad; Saiyid Hisam-ud-din Gwaliari, com¬ 
piler of an original work on the reigns of his contemporaries, 
the Nawabs Muhammad Khan, Qaim Khan, Imam Khgn and 
Ahmad Khan, and author of the Khulana-i-Bangash, written 
apparently in the time of the first Nawab. During British 
rule have been published the Tarikh-i-Farrukhahad of Mufti 
Wali-ullah (1829-30); the Jjduh-i-Tcirikh of Munavvar Ali 
Khan, edited by Mir Bahadur Ali (1839-40); and the Fatehgarh- 
nama of deputy collector Kali Eai (1846). Another history 
of uncertain date, written partly in bombastic verse, is the 
Muharabat-i-Mughuliya ha Afghaniya, or Struggle between 
the Mughals and Pathans. This Mr. Irvine believes to have 
been written ih the eighteenth century by Nawab Baka-ullah, 
Khan Alam, military governor of Kora in Fatehpur. Other 
half-forgotten poetical pieces have been composed by local min¬ 
strels such as BhabutiBhat of Ataipur near Kaimganj, who for an 
ode on Nawab Ahmad Khan's victory at Khudaganj was reward¬ 
ed with a tax-free village. But the most distinguished authors 
whose names are connected with the district lived there for 
a time only. Such were Abd-ul-Qadir, writer of the Tarihh-i- 
Badaoni, who once dwelt at Shamsabad : and the poets Sauda 
and Mir Soz, who were for a long time in the employ of Nawab 
Ahmad’s minister Mihrbau Khan, himself a poet. There is still 
a certain amount of literary activity in the district, as many as 
twelve printing presses being in existence in the city of Farrukh- 
abad, while one newspaper is published there. The first public 
library was founded by M. NandKishore, a retired deputy collec¬ 
tor, in 1898, and provided by him with a building and a number of 
valuable books, various news papers being also taken in. This, 
which is called the Diamond Jubilee Library, was followed in 1899 
by another, opened by Mr. Dewhurst, who was then collector of 
the district. The management of this library is in the hands of a 
committee of forty members, and its object is to raise the level of 
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literary taste by placing within the ‘reach of all classes of the 
native community books which it would otherwise be impossible 
for them to obtain and read. English newspapers and periodicals 
as well as vernacular are subscribed to, and the library is open 
to the public. A third public library is in Kaimganj and was 
started a few years ago by Chaube Parmanand, Rai Bahadur. 

The forms of proprietary tenure occurring in this district 
are for the most part the same as those found in other tenures, 
districts of the province of Agra. Of the 3,563 mahals into 
which the 1,819 villages of the district are divided, 931 are owned 
in single namindari, 1,501 in joint zamindari) 489 in perfect 
pattidari, 557 in imperfect pattidari and 85 in bhaiya- 
ckara tenures. Joint zamindari is thus the most common 
form of tenure, and outnumbers the others in every tahsil. The 
bhaiyachara tenure, on the other hand, is almost confined to 
the Sadar and Kaimganj tahsils, only five mahals being held 
under it in Kanauj and Tirwa, while in Chhibramau and Aligarh 
it is unknown. There are a few taluqdari villages in pargana 
Sakatpur held by biswadars, or inferior proprietors who pay 
to the superior proprietors a malilcana of 10 per cent, on 
the revenue. The Tirwa raj and other large estates are some¬ 
times called taluqccs; but in these the superior and inferior 
rights, if such ever existed side by side, have been merged in 
the sole proprietors or zamindars. The only class of landholders 
which exhibits any unusual features is that of the dobiswadars 
in pargana Sakrawa. Ihis pargana was formerly the revenue- 
free domain of the Farrukhabad Nawab. In 1846 an enquiry 
was instituted to ascertain the almost forgotten rights of subor¬ 
dinate proprietors; and in some villages the cultivating bodies 
were found enjoying an undisputed tenth of the village assets. 

For this reason they were named dobiswadaTSf or holders of 
two hiswaa in every bigha of 20. In commutation of their rights 
they received a rent-free portion of the village lands, and this 
nanicar they still enjoy. Outside Sakrawa dobiswadars are 
unknown except in M. Kaimpur of pargana Saurikh and M, 

Punther of pargana Kampil. 

The proportion of the land held by the various castes has propiie- 
already been mentioned in the course of the description of the 
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castes themselves, but it will be convenient to recapitulate 
the facts hereK Rajputs are still the principal landowners, 
holding nearlyj 38 per cent, of the total area, as against over 
43 per cent, t^t the 1870 settlement. The greatest losers have 
been the smaller proprietors, and the Raja of Tirwa has actually 
increased his estate. Next in importance come Brahmans with 
19 per cent, of the district in their hands, though they again 
have lost considerably, over 15 per cent, of their domains having 
passed from them. Musalmans take the third place w'ith 17 
per cent., and Kayasths the fourth with 8 per cent., both classes 
having considerably extended their possessions since the last 
settlement. But their gains are insignificant when compared 
with those of the mercantile classes. Banias, who now rank fifth 
in the list of landlords, have added nearly 79 per cent, to 
their former area, while Khattris have increased their holding 
more than three-fold and Sadhs more than five-fold. Marwaris, 
who owned no liund at all at the time of the 1870 settlement, now 
own 1,398 acre^, and the Dellri and London Bank has acquired 
1,448 acres. Eurmis in this district hold even more land as 
proprietors than as tenants and come close behind Banias with 
well over 3 per cent, of the total area. Among the other castes 
in possession of small areas may be mentioned the Ahirs, 
Tamolis and Lodhas, of whom the latter have only entered the 
ranks of proprietors during the last few years. It is a remark¬ 
able circumstance that the Thakurs and Brahmans are almost 
the only two castes in the district who have lost ground, all 
the others to whom reference has been made having gained at 
the expense of these two. The district is one of small owners, 
the only large estate, since the break-up of the Bishengarh pro¬ 
perty, being that of the Raja of Tirwa. 

E-ijaGf ^ Baghel Rajput, who, like most of his clan, 

Tirwa. traces his origin | to Baghelkhand or Rewa. Tradition alleges 

that the first of the family to settle in the district was one 

Bhairon Partab, a contemporary of Jaya Chandra, Raja of 

Kanauj. But tlie real founder of the house seems to have been 
one Harhar Das, or his sou Dharam Das, who established him¬ 
self at Tusabari near Tirwa about 1700. His son, Dharam 
Das, moved to Tbra Khati and founded Dhavampur, but it 
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waa not till the time of his grandson, Partab Singh, that the 
family became of any note. Partab Singh acted as agent for 
the Maratha governor of Kanauj, from whom be acquired thi’-ty- 
five villages, and subsequently gaining the favour of the Oudh 
governor, j^.lmas Ali Khan, waa grajited the title of Eao. Partab 
Singh had six sons, of whom the eldest was Sumer Singh, who 
fought in the army of Shuja-ud-daula at Buxar and afterwards 
received from the emperor Shah Alam the title of Eaja and 
a manaab of 3,000. His property was known as the Tirwa 
taluqa, and consisted of eighty-seven villages. On Sumer 
Singh’s death without issue his next brother Eaja Damar Singh 
succeeded to the title and estates with the exception of the 
taluqa of Thatia, which fell to the share of a younger brother, 
Laik Singh. He also obtained the title of Eaja, and held seventy- 
one villages, which ho left to his son Chhattarsal. The latter 
resisted the British Government in 1805, and the fort of Thatia 
was taken by storm; the property was confiscated, but eventually 
two villages were restored to his adopted son, Sheoraj Singh. 
Pokhar Singh, the grandson of Sheoraj, rebelled during the 
Mutiny and the estate was once more forfeited. Eaja Damar 
Singh of Tirwa was succeeded by his son, Eaja Anrudh Singh, 
who died in 1803. His eldest son. Raja Jaswant Singh, 
died in 1815 and the estate and title passed to, his 
brother, Eaja Pitam Singh. The latter was succeeded in 
1835 by his son Jagat Singh, who died without issue in 
1857. He had adopted Udit Narayau Singh, a descendant of 
Raja Anrudh Singh’s younger brother Dhaukal Singh. The 
late Raja was only two years old at the time of the Mutiny, 
and the estate was managed on his behalf by his mother, who 
assumed an independent attitude during the disturbances and 
refused to pay revenue to the rebel leaders. The estate was 
managed by the court of wards after the restoration of order, 
and was released when the Raja attained his majority. Eaja 
Udit Narayan Singh died in 1907 and was succeeded by 
his son, Durga Narayan Singh, who was born in 1896. The 
property has again come under management pending the 
attainment of his majority by tlie now Raja. The estates in 
Parrukhabad consist of 136 entire villages and nine pattia in 
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the taheils »f Farrukhabad, Tirwa, Kanauj and Chhibramau, 
on which RiB. 1,56,403 are paid as revenue ; and the Eaja also 
ow»s fifteei villages and two pattis, paying revenue Rs. 15,066 
in Mainpuriji thirte^to villages and five pattis, revenue Rs. 16,338, 
in Cawnpoile; and one village, revenue Rs. 1,640, in Etawah. 

Another important Thakur landholder is the Rathor Rao of 
Khimsepur, who claims descent from the old Rajas of Khor. 
The head of the family is the Raja of Rampur in Etah, and the 
Khimsepur branch was founded by Udai Chand, who settled 
at Maudha in the Muhammadabad pargana in 1583. His grand¬ 
son, Rai Kishan Rao, built the fort at Khimsepur, which has 
since been the headquarters of the family. His descendants held 
a large property, but this has become gradually reduced by sub¬ 
division and other causes, and the estate though valuable is now 
small. At the cession Rao Indarjit was in possession. He died 
in 1826, and was succeeded by his grandson, Rao Hal Singh, who 
held the estalte till 1841, He was followed by Rao Pirthi Singh, 
who died childless in 1875, having adopted Baldeo Singh of the 
Dalupur faniily. Rao Pirthi Singh remained loyal during the 
Mutiny, and was rewarded in 1883 with two villages. Rao 
Baldeo Singh died in 1887, leaving a widow, Thakurain Baisni, 
who held the property till her death on the I5th January 1900. 
The succession was disputed, and for some time the title 
remained in abeyance; but a contested adoption was finally 
decided in favour of Rao Partab Karayan Singh, the son of 
Knnwar Ganesh Singh and a distant relative of Baldeo Singh. 
On the 29th October 1907 Rao Partab Narayan Singh died and 
on the follovring day there was born to him a son, named Udit 
Narayan Singh, who has succeeded to the title and estate. The 
property comj)rises four entire villages and shares in eighteen 
others scatteted over every tahsil in the district with the 
exception of Aligarh, but the great bulk of it is in Shamsabad 
East in the neighbourhood of Khimsepur, The estate, which 
pays Rs. 6,089 in land revenue, was until three or four years ago 
under the management of the court of wards. 

Another family of considerable importance, though of com¬ 
paratively recent settlement in the district, is that of the so- 
called Nawabs of Shamsabad. In 1824 Nawab Fazl Ali Khan, 
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the Prime Minister of Nasir-ud-diu Haidar, King of Oudh, 
purchased three villages in the Parrukhabad tahsil. He died in 
1827, and in 1835 or 1836 his daughter Nawab Jafri Begam 
came to the district and settled at Shamsabad, where she bought 
a good deal of land. Her husband, Saiyid Muhammad Ali 
Khan alias JSTawab Doolah, claimed descent from the Safawi 
house of Persia and so from the Prophet’s son-in-law Ali. 
Jafri Bagam, who died in 1887, left three sons and three daugh¬ 
ters, all of whom have married and had large families, so' that 
the estate has been much divided up. Of the three sons, 
S. Muhammad Jafar Ali Khan, alias Nawab Piare Sahib, has 
already distributed his property, on which revenue to the amount 
of Rs. 12,238 is paid, among his heirs; S. Muhammad Wali 
Khan, alixis Nawab Jan Sahib, pays Rs. 10,491 in revenue; and 
S. Muhammad Mohdi Ali Khan, alias Achchhay Sahib, with his 
sons Haidar Sultan and Safdar Sultan, pays Rs. 10,045. One 
of the daughters, Fatimah Saltan Begam, married a rais of 
Cawnporo, where her children now live, though they still own 
land in Kaimganj paying revenue to the amount of Rs. 6,698. 
The families of the other two daughters, Sakinah Saltan Begam 
and Taqiyah Sultan Begam, own respectively land paying 
Rs. 6,609 and Rs. 6,843. All the members of the family, with 
the exception of the descendants of Fatimah Begam, reside at 
Shamsabad. 

Its historical associations entitle the family of the Nawabs 
of Farrukhabad to mention though it has now fallen to a position 
of comparative unimportance among the land-owning houses of 
the district. The rise .and progress of the family form a part of 
the general history of the district and will be found detailed there. 
Suffice it here to say that its founder, the first Nawab, was a 
Bangash Pathan who sprang from the colony of Afghans still 
settled in and around Mau Rashidabad of Kampil. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger son, the second Nawab, whose descendant, 
the eighth, was attainted for treason in 1857. He left two sons, 
Asghar Husain Khan by his first wife, and Muzaffar Husain 
Khan by his second. Asghar Husain Khan inherited a number 
of villages from his maternal great-grandmother, Musammat 
Mujib-un-nissa Begum, as well as other property from bis 
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mother. Doling his minority the estate was taken under the 
management |of the court of wards, but was released in 1871, and 
soon became ienoumbered with debts. By 1904 the whole pro¬ 
perty had behn sold, and Asghar Husain Khan, who is an hono¬ 
rary magisteicate of Farrukhabad, now lives on a political pen¬ 
sion. His numerous cousins also draw small pensions under 
the treaty of cession, but by successive partitions among co-heirs 
the sums received arc in most cases exceedingly small. 

The cultivating tenures prevalent in the district are the 
ordinary ones common to the whole province of Agra and call 
for no detailed description. In 1903, at the time of the recent 
settlement, the total holdings area amounted to 620,421 acres, of 
which 100,318 acres, or 16’1 per cent., were cultivated by the pro¬ 
prietors themselves as sir or khi(,dhafiht; 11,293 acres, or 1'8 per 
cent., were held by exproprietary tenants; 362,646 acres, or 58'4 
per cent., were held by occupancy tenants; 125,287 acres, or 3'3 
per cent., represented the area held rent-free for service or in other 
favoured tenulres. The occupancy area had diminished by 37,942 
acres or 9’47 per cent, during the currency of the 1870 settlement, 
mainly on account of the very serious depreciation caused by 
the heavy rainfall between 1880 and 1888, when numbers of 
oocupanoy tenants gave up the inferior portions of their hold¬ 
ings. The enormous expansion of cultivation since the settle¬ 
ment of 1870 has considerably altered the proportions held in the 
various forms of tenure. The entire holdings area has now 
increased to 716,131 acres, and though the area held in occupancy 
right has risen by 12,860 acres it is now only 62-4 per cent, of the 
whole, while that held by tenants-at-will has increased to 20,225 
acres or 28-2 per cent. The assumption area, on the other hand, 
has dropped to 94,453 acres, or 13-2 per cent. Exproprietary 
tenants hold 14,414 acres, or 2'01 per cent., and the rent- 
free area is 16,162 acres or 2-1 per cent. The proportion of 
the area held in occupancy right differs considerably in the 
different tahsils, varying from 66-1 per cent, in Tirwa to 40*2 
in Aligarh. As a general rule the occupancy and assumption 
areas will be found to vary inversely. lu the Tirwa tahsil for 
example the sir and khudkasht amount only to 8 4 per cent, of 
the whole, and in the Tirwa pargana, where only 4*8 per cent. 
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of the land is farmed by the proprietors themselves, the occu¬ 
pancy percentage rises to 70'2. Conversely, in parganas Pahara 
and Amritpur, where the assumption area forms as much as 21 
per cent, of the whole, the area held by occupancy tenants falls 
to 36 and 37 per cent. It is only the better class of land which 
is capable of the continuous cultivation which confers occupancy 
rights and the larger the share of this reserved by the proprie¬ 
tors for their own cultivation the smaller will be the residue 
left for occupancy tenants. 

Thakurs head the list of cultivating castes as they do that OultiTaU 
of proprietors, holding some 20 per cent, of the cultivated area. oa5taa. 
Next come Brahmans with 16 per cent., Ahirs with 14 per cent,, 
and Kisans with 13 per cent. Kaehhis, Musalmans and Kurmis 
each hold about 6 per cent, and Chamars between 4 and 6 per 
cent. Gadariyas hold about 3 per cent., among the other castes 
with yet smaller holdings being Kayasths and Kahars. The 
best cultivators are the Kaehhis and Kurmis, though in most 
tahsils their methods are opposite, the Kachhi going in for the 
intense cultivation of a small area while the Kurmi is the 
exponent of a broader cultivation. In a Kurmi village the 
harhet is equal to the manjha of an ordinary village, but the 
gauhan area is small. In the Farrukhabad tahsil, however, the 
Kurmi has changed his habits and cultivates a huge gauhan area, 
planted in rotation with maize, potatoes and tobacco, at the 
same time keeping up the cultivation of the outlying lands to 
an excellent standard. Kisans are very hard-working farmers 
and among the best tenants, as though they do not indulge in 
high cultivation their industry makes them exceedingly useful 
in poor villages where a constant struggle has to be maintained 
against kans. Thakurs and Brahmans are only moderate cul¬ 
tivators, though both are superior to the Ahir, who can never 
overcome his hereditary preference for stock, while what has 
been described as “ his deep-rooted antipathy to a reasonable 
rent ” makes him in other ways an undesirable tenant. Musal¬ 
mans are not as a rule very good cultivators, but occasionally, 
as in pargana Kampil, they excel in high cultivation. Chamars 
are hard workers and good tenants. Taking the district as a 
whole the rates of rent paid by the various castes differ, widely, 
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ranging from Rs. 6*40 an acre in the case of Kachhis to Rb. 3-51 
in that of Ahirs. But these differences disappear if the village 
be taken as the unit for analysis, and are based, not on caste 
privileges, bnt on cultivating ability. In a village containing 
both Kurmi and Brahman tenants there will be no difference 
between the rates paid by the two castes for similar qualities of 
land but a purely Kurmi village will as a rule pay higher rates 
than a purely Brahman village of similar advantages. The 
explanation is that the standard of cultivation is much higher 
in the Kurmi villages than in those where Brahmans are found 
alone, whereas in the mixed village the Kurmis set the standard 
and the Brahmans have to work up to it. The only trace of 
privileged rates to be found in the present settlement occurs in 
some villages with high caste owners and low caste professional 
cultivators. Here the fields cultivated by the owners themselves 
have been valued at lower rates than the rest. 

Rents are almost invariably paid in cash, the grain-rented 
area amounting at the time of settlement only to 2,067 acres, or 
about *4 per cent, of the entire tenants’ area, while it has since 
fallen to 1,298 acres. And even this small fraction consists only 
of the poorest laud, where the prospects of any crop at all being 
reaped are so meagre that no rent can be fixed, landlord and 
tenant agreeing to share whatever may bo produced. The cash 
rents are usually paid in a lump sum on the holding as a whole 
and not in separate sums on the individual fields. At the 1870 
settlement the general rental incidence in non-alluvial tracts was 
Rs. 3'84, and the occupancy incidence exceeded the non-oceu- 
pancy by Rs, ’04 only. At the 1902 settlement the all-round 
incidence had risen before enhancement to Rs. 4‘10, or, if the 
fallow land belonging to the holdings be excluded, to Rs. 4’36, 
and the occupancy incidence exceeded the non-occupancy by 
Rs. ‘17 in the one case and Rs. *29 in the other. After enhance¬ 
ment the all-round rate, excluding the rented fallow, rose to 
Rs. 4’55, and the percentage of increase in the occupancy inci¬ 
dence was 21'61, while in the case of non-occupancy holdings it 
was only 9*74. Occupancy tenants now pay Rs, ‘50 per acre 
more than tenants-at-will in non-alluvial tracts, the reason for 
this apparent anomaly being that they hold very much the better 
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land. Where both hold land of the same quality, the ooeupanoy 
tenant pays on an average 12J per cent, less than the tenant- 
at-will. To the disproportionate rise in the occupancy rent-rate 
a variety of causes have contributed. In part it is due to 
the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, and in part to 
the spread of high cultivation which is almost confined to 
occupancy holdings. Another cause is to be found in the con¬ 
sequences of the deterioration which took place in the eighties. 
A great deal of the poorer and low-rented land forming part 
of occupancy holdings was then abandoned, with the result of 
increasing the incidence on the remainder, and while in the 
deteriorated tracts the occupancy rentals were left unchanged, 
a great deal of land was let out to tenants-at-will at low rents 
to encourage cultivation. The general rise in the prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce between the two settlements of 1870 and 1902 
was about 17 per cent., and the fact that the non-occupancy inci¬ 
dence only increased 9'74 per cent, in the same period is a pretty 
clear indication that the rents of tenants-at-will were at the 
former settlement at about as .high a pitch as they could reach. 
On the other hand, though the rise in the occupancy incidence 
has outstripped the rise in prices, most of it was duo to enhance¬ 
ment by agreement between landlord and tenant without the 
intervention of the courts, conclusive proof that the occupancy 
rates were too low before and that their raising has not involved 
any hardship to the tenants. In 1908 the average rate of occu¬ 
pancy rents over the whole district was Rs. 4-4-7, the highest 
incidence being Rs. 9-6-6 in pargana Pahara with its huge area 
of close cultivation, and the lowest Rs. 3-6-4 in Kampil. The 
range of the non-occupancy incidence was from Rs. 10-0-1 in 
Pahara to Rs. 2-11-8 in Paramnagar where low rents are being 
generally ofiFered as an inducement to cultivators to take up the 
depreciated lands. For sub-tenants the rates are naturally much 
higher. Even in the Aligarh tahsil the average is Rs. 6-15-8, and 
in pargana Pahara it is as much as Rs. 14-16-9, the district average 
working out to Rs. 7-9-8. The variations in the rates of rent 
paid for different qualities of soil are numerous and wide, 
ranging from as much as Rs. 46 per acre for the best class of irri¬ 
gated gauhan to 12 annas per acre for the poorest irrigated bhur 
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in the oufclyittg tracts. In ordinary irrigated gauhan the rate 
varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 4-8-0, while in the manjha the average is 
about Rs. 8. iThe gauhan which pays the maximum just mentioned 
is of course jyery limited in area, being conlinod to the suburban 
circles where|the Kachhis and others have their market gardens. 
Heavily manured and elaborately cultivated such land produces 
three good cirops a year and is enormously remunerative. The 
recorded rents were found by the Settlement Officer to be correct 
as a general rule, only four rent-rolls being rejected on the ground 
of fraud. 

The preceding chapters will have served to give soma idea 
of the character and condition of the population of Farrukhabad. 
At the present time the agricultural portion of the community is 
probably as prosperous as it has ever been. Protected as the 
district now is by canals, the recent series of dry. years and the 
consequent high prices of all agricultural produce have been of 
the utmost benefit to the cultivators. Everywhere fresh land is 
being broken up and cultivation is extending, while the high rates 
of wages andi the difficulty exporieuced in obtaining labour even 
at these rates prove that the labouring classes too are sharing in 
the general prosperity. The decay and practical disappearance 
of the indigo industry, which once held an important place in the 
district agriculture, no doul)t caused a considerable amount of 
loss and inconvenience. But this is now a thing of the past and 
the remarkable expansion of potato and tobacco culture in the 
vicinity of the larger towns, which is now such a special feature 
of the district, has more than made good the loss. Unfortunate¬ 
ly the difficulty of obtaining credit for loans except at every 
high interest has led to a very considerable degree of indebted¬ 
ness among landlords and tenants alike, though the Thakur 
proprietary communities are perhaps the worst off in this respect. 
This chronic indebtedness is of course no new development, and 
it is not easy to see how it is to be remedied, unless by a great 
extension of the principle of co-operative credit and the multipli¬ 
cation of agricultural banks. The towns have unfortunately 
not shared in the general progress of the country. The decline 
of Farrukhabad as a trade centre and the resulting stagnation 
of its commerce and manufactures have checked the increase 
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of its population and driven away numbers of merchants and men 
of business, while the recent failure of several money-lending 
firms is a melancholy testimony to the commercial depression 
which now prevails. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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The district of Parrukhabad is in the charge of a collector 
and magistrate, who is subject to the general control of the 
commissioner of the Agra division.* The staff includes a joint 
magistrate and assistant magistrate, who like the collector are 
members of the covenanted civil service, and four deputy collec¬ 
tors. The joint magistrate usually holds charge of the city and 
sadar tahsil, the criminal and revenue work of the other tahsils 
being distri buted among the deputy collectors, to one of whom 
the treasury and the miscellaneous work at headquarters are 
entrusted. There are six tahsildars with magisterial powers of the 
second or third class and eleven honorary magistrates with third 
class powers. Six of these exercise jurisdiction within the city 
of Parrukhabad and when sitting as a bench exercise the powers 
of a magistrate of the second class; three sit at Kanauj with 
jurisdiction bounded by the limits of that town; the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the tenth extends through the police circles of Shamsabad 
and Nawabganj, ana that of the eleventh within the limits of 
pargana Bhojpur, in the police circles of Kawalganj and 
Muhammadabad. Criminal appeals lie to the sessions judge, 
who is also the district judge in civil matters. There is in 
addition a subordinate judge with jurisdiction extending over 
the whole district, and three raunsifs at Parrukhabad, Kanauj 
and Kaimgaiij, as well as an honorary munsif at Shamsabad. 
The remaining executive staff includes the superintendent and an 
assistant or deputy superintendent of police, the civil surgeon, the 
executive engineer, the district surveyor, the superintendent of 
salt revenue, the sub-deputy opium agent, the superintendent of 
post-offices, the assistant surgeon in charge of the headquarters 
dispensary, the headmaster of the zila school and the postmaster. 

When tho central Duab was ceded in 1802 by the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh to the Company the parganas which had formed 


• Saa note on p. 1. 
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the domains of the Nawab of Farrukhabad were formed into a 
single district to which the name of Farrukhabad was given from 
its chief town. The pargana of Sakraw'a, which was still held 
revenue-free by the Nawab, was however separated from the rest 
and attached for administrative purposes to Etawah. The dis¬ 
trict so constituted was a very large one, comprising, in addition 
to the modern fcahsila of Kaimganj and Farrukhabad and pargana 
Chhibramau, the greater part of the present Pjtah district and 
also the pargauas of Bewar, Karauli and Sauj, which are now 
included in Mainpuri. But after the capture of Aligarh in 1803 
its area was still further Increased by the annexation of the par- 
ganas of Kanka, Atrauli, Dibai, Chharra, Bhamauri. Pindrq,wal, 
Khair, Noh, Chandaus, Barauli, Mnrthal and Pitampur. ‘ The 
district had now attained its widest development and was adminis¬ 
tered by the Governor General’s Agent at Fatehgarh. But the new 
arrangement was far too cumbrous and unwieldy for convenient 
administration, and in the following year the 12 parganas just 
mentioned were detached to form the district of Aligarh; and 
this was the first of a long series of transfers which greatly 
reduced the size of Farrukhabad. In 1809 it lost parganas 
Karaoli, Sauj and Marehra ; in 1837 parganas Sonhar and Bewar. 
In 1843 parganas Sahawar, Karsana, Sirhpura and Nidhpur- 
Aulai were contributed towards the formation of the Patiali 
subdivision, now the Etah district; and in 1845 parganas 
Azamnagar, Barna and Patiali followed to tlie same destination. 
But meanwhile the district had been receiving additional par¬ 
ganas from its southern neighbours. Talgram and Saurikh 
were annexed from Etawah in 1817; and Amritpur, Khakatmau, 
Paramnagar and Bangaon from Shahjabanpur in 1829. The 
last-named pargana was, however, restored to Shahjahanpur in 
1843. In 1837 Thatia and Kanauj were received from Cawn- 
pore, and Tirwa, Sakrawa and Sakatpur from Etawah. The 
result of all these alterations was to change the district from a 
long tract lying nearly east and west, with headquarters at the 
extreme eastern limit, to a more compact area lying north-west 
and south-east along the Ganges, with headquarters in a fairly 
central position. The only other alterations which need be 
mentioned are those which have taken place within the limits of 
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the present district, by division or combination of old parganas. 
Shamsabad has been divided into parganas Shamsabad East, 
ShamsabadiWest and Muhammadabad, Tappa Pahara of Bhojpur, 
which Nawkb Muhammad Khan set aside as dower-land for the 
expenses of| his wives, has been promoted to the rank of a separate 
pargana. Pipargaou, which the same prince bestowed on his 
favourite consort, was an independent pargana until reabsorbed 
at the last settlement into Muhammadabad. Tirwa and Thatla, 
which were severed at the cession, have since been reunited; and 
pargana Kaimgauj, formed at the cession from Kampil and 
Shamsabad, was at the last settlement returned wholly to Kampil. 
ChhibramaU and Sikandarpur have been combined into one 
Xiargana, bearing the name of Chhibramau. 

The iisc-al history of the district begins with its cession to tho 
East India Company on the 24th June 1802. Fatehgarh then be¬ 
came the headquarters of the Board of Commissioner's for the 
Ceded Provinces, a body established on tho cession of Eohilkhand 
in tho preceding year, and presided over by the Hon. Henry 
Wellesley, afterwards known as Lord Cowley, a brother of the 
Govornor-Gwieral Marquis Wellesley and of the future Duke of 
IVellington. At this time he was called indifferently Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Ceded Provinces or President of the Board of 
Commissioners. Tho management of the district, under the 
orders of the Board, was entrusted to the Governor-GeneraPs 
Agent at Fatehgarh. 

The first Agent, Mr. Graham Mercer, was appointed in the 
month of (;eesion and to his supervision the first land-assessment 
is probably due. This assessment came into force in the autumn 
of 1802-03, and lasted for three years. Its amount, for the 
parganas which now constitute the district, was lis. 10,83,836. 
Presumably It resembled in principle, as it certainly did in term, 
the first settliement of Rohilkhand, the right to collect rent and 
pay revenue being put up to auction and knocked down to the 
highest bidder. The minimum or upset figure below which no 
offers were accepted seems to have been the average revenue of 
the four years preceding cession.* Tuis system is likely to have 
injured vested interests less than might at first be supposed. 


* GoUeator to Board, 12th October 1S09> 
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However anxious to purchase, new men would have thought 
twice before undertaking the risk of supplanting a powerful 
village community. In March 1803, by Regulation II of that 
year, the judicial and executive charge of the district was entrust¬ 
ed to a Judge-Magistrate. The administrative functions seem, 
however, to have remained in the hands of the Governor-General’s 
Agent. Here as in other districts the famine of 1803-04 did its 
best to cause the collapse of the settlement. In December 1803 
the tahsildar who had contracted for the I'evenue of pargana 
Khakatmau complained that he could not realize the revenue 
without military aid. The Agent, who was on tour, seems to have 
been of the same opinion, and hurried back to Farrukhabad; but 
appears from later correspondence to have adopted “ a con¬ 
ciliatory tone.”* Another letter of the same month mentions that 
the estates of Bar Singh and Sital Singh, zaraindars of Sirhi 
Chakarpur in the same pargana, were under attachment for arrears 
of revenueif About 11 months later the invasion of Holkar and 
the general disorder which it excited made matters worse. 
Early in November 1804 Nahir Ali and Dundi Khan, rebellious 
zamindars, who had already given trouble in neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, entered Farrukhabad. In consequence a general spirit 
of turbulence and commotion has manifested itself among the 
people in general, precluding the practicability of a speedy realisa¬ 
tion of the heavy balances due in the month of Kuar (September- 
Oetober), or of anticipating the ready payment of those for 
Kartik (October-November).” The Agent requested the judge- 
magistrate to take “ immediate measures for the purpose of 
giving support to the native collectors in the execution of their 
duty.”! But the rapid advance of Holkar probably prevented 
any measures from being taken. “ During the general confusion 
and rebellion of the zamindars and ryots ” which followed, all the 
tahsildars except that of Chhibramau fled from their posts and 
took refuge in the city of larrukhabad. The Agent complains, 

• Letter ol the Acting Governor-Genordl’s Agent (Mr. Claud Eussell) IT^the" 
?ef retary of the Board, ISfli Pecember 1803; and 20th February 1805. Tahsildara 
then received no salary but a percentage on their oolleelions. 

t Agent to Board, 15th December. 

{ Ibid, 5th November ISOl. 
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moreover, tfeat all his office staff, save a jamadar of harkaras, 
left ratehg^rh for the same asylum.* 

But on tjie l7th November the victory of Lord Lake drove 
Holkar def^hted from the district j and the Agent found himself 
in a position!to investigate the losses which the country had 
suffered. “ The injury done by the enemy and the large body of 
cavalry under His Excellency Lord Lake, as well as by the 
infantry under Colonel Don, was principally confined to the 
bajrn and jv,ar, the produce of the kharif, which at that period 
were nearly fit to be collected. It does not, however, appear that 
any claim is made on account of the rabi crops, which were then 

scarcely above the ground.In the month of February 

last, when th« greatest confusion existed in this and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, the tahsildars reported that the zamindars and 
farmers of such parganas as had been visited by the enemy’s 
predatory horse declinecL payment of the kiste (instalments) 
demandable on account of the rabi without a previous adjustment 
of the deductions they claimed for damages done to the kharif 
crops.” Other causes, the depredations of Nahir Ali Khan and 
hailstorms, had contributed to reduce the spring harvest. Under 
these circumstances the Agent proposed considerable remissions 
of revenue, amounting, in the case of villages whose autumn 
crop had suffered, to one half of the total damand.* The tax¬ 
eluding landlords of Khakatmau were not likely to let slip the 
opportunity of avoiding payment of their revenue afforded by 
these troublous times. During the whole of 18C4 only Es. 6,846 
were realized from this rich alluvial pargana. They had it “in 
their power to defeat tho vigilance of the public officers by with¬ 
drawing to the neighbouring mud forts in the Vizier’s country 
(Oudh).” E#rly in 1805 the Agent himself visited Khakatmau, 
“ with a vie|V to the realisation of the multiplied arrears.” He 
succeeded in collecting and reasoning with all the proprietors 
save one, Durga Singh, whose hand seems to have been against 
every man, and who is mentioned as having slain several of his 
neighbours. “ Durga Singh, by possessing some influence, parti¬ 
cularly in money, has been enabled to collect a rabble of needy 
barkandas. With these, and the security of a mud fort, he 
* Aiotiug Agent (Mr. 0. Lloyd) to Board, 38id May 1806i 
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occasionally makes encroachments on his neighbours, and injures 
their crops and cultivation. With these means he was also 
enabled to defer an accommodation till more convenient oppor¬ 
tunity.” The Board suggested that the Judge-Magistrate should 
be requested to lend bis aid in bringing this contumacious 
defaulter to reason.* 

Despite these drawbacks, the local administrators were quite 
sufficiently satisfied with the working of the first settlement to 
raise the demand at the second. During the second assessment, 
which lasted from 1805-06 to 1807-08 inclusive, the revenue was 
fixed at Rs. 11,05,463 yearly. With the beginning of 1806 a 
collector was appointed to the district and the functions of the 
Agent became more purely political. But the bulk of the power 
remained as before in the hands of the Judge-Magistrate. It was 
perhaps due to the appointment of a new official, charged almost 
solely with the collection of the revenue, that the course of this 
settlement is marked by so few complaints of uncollected arrears. 
Not that the landlords of Khakatmau were compliant. They 
refused to accept terms and the whole pargana was farmed to a 
Hindu of the Bishengarh family. But farms of the revenue 
were sometimes granted with less reason. We learn that taluqa 
Kaimganj was let to a Musalman contractor “ contrary to the 
wishes of the zamindars, who had all agreed to engage for their 
estates.” 

The success of the second settlement here and elsewhere 
encouraged the Board to exact, for a longer term, a larger demand. 
The third settlement was for four years, from 1808-09 to 1811-12 
inclusive; and its demand was fixed at Rs. 11,64,124 yearly. But 
though greater on the whole, the revenue of both this and the 
preceding assessment fell in several parganas below that exacted 
at the cession. A letter from the collector who framed the 
settlement tells us something of the plan on which he worked. 
After obtaining from the native officials estimates (daul) of 
outturn, he “allowed 10 per cent, on the gross produce as the 
income in proprietary right of the landholder, and some more 
to cover the expenses of cultivation.” The Board were, however, 
hardly satisfied as to the manner in which his estimates of out- 
• Agent to Board, aoth February 1806; and Board's order thereon, 6th March. 
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turn had beem obtained, and informed him that “ an average of 
three commoju years will be constituted the ground for adjusting 
the assessmeit.” They warn him against frivolous reductions, 
and especially against “ the mere omission of the single 
rupee, which! the superstitious ideas of the natives lead most 
of them to introduce into all their dealings to make the sum 
uneven.” The Khakatmau proprietors continued recusant, 
and the first year of settlement had barely elapsed before 
armed force was required to assist the pargana farmer in his 
collections. In October 1809 the collector (Mr. Donnithorne) 
crossed the Ganges with a company of native infantry 
specially procured from Etawah. Encamping near Salempur 
village, which since the cession had paid no revenue, he 
found that its landholders, Tirmohan Singh and Rai Singh, 
had built a mud castle of considerable strength, which was, 
howqver, vacated on the approach of the detachment. With 
some indecision the collector requested the Board’s leave to 
blow it up. ‘f The measure would prove some means of bring¬ 
ing this notorious pargana into some state of subjection. The 
police officer waited on me and stated his inability to oppose the 
refractory body at all times ready to assemble for the purpose of 
resisting all processes.” 

At the expiry of the third settlement the same course was 
adopted as at the expiry of the second. A new assessment was 
imposed for a larger amount, and for a terra longer by a year 
than that of its predecessor. The fourth settlement was quin¬ 
quennial, and its demand, Rs. 13,32,677, was larger than any 
ever exacted from the district either before or since. Its original 
term, from 1812-13 to 1816-17 inclusive, was however prolonged 
by quinquenuial extensions to 1836-37. Landholders were 
allowed in theiory to retain 10 per cent, of the assets as before; 
but the great; and sudden increase of the demand must have 
pressed very heavily on the district. At the very outset there 
arose in Chhibramau difficulties which show that Khakatmau was 
not the only pargana which refused obedience to the new gov¬ 
ernors of the cfountry. 

• Major-General St. Leger to Board, 30th September 1809 ; Board to Colleotor, 
3rd Ootobei i Oolteutor to Beard, 12th October. 
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Raja Jaswant Singh of Tirwa refused to accept the terms 
offered to him at settlement. In November 1813, therefore, 
Mr. Donnithorne proceeded to parganas Chhibramau and Bewar, * 
where the Raja’s estates lay, to report for the information of the 
Board. '‘On arriving at Chhibramau”, ho writes, "my first 
endeavour was to cause the attendance of the patwaris, when I 
found that the persona who had long been employed in that capacity 
had been discharged by the Raja, and a person named Bhawani 
Singh entertained to superintend the five estates in the pargana. 
This person absconded on the evening before my arrival with 
every document relative to the estates. From there he proceeded 
to Paraunkha, in parganaBowar*, and, having plundered the ryots 
of Rs. 600, again avoided mo the day before my arrival, having 
previously threatened the Bauias with severe punishment provided 
they furnished the collector with any supplies whatsoever”. 
Mr. Donnithorne, however, made .a survey of the villages, record¬ 
ing what portion of each was fit for cultivation, actually cul¬ 
tivated, or occupied by buildings, groves or tanks. For the estates 
in this district he proposed a demand of Rs. 3,892, against one 
of Rs. 8,537 realized during the preceding settlement. That the 
increase was justifiable was shown by the fact that in almost 
every case other persons offered to engage for these estates at 
even greater amounts than those proposed. The Board passed 
orders that the lauds should bo farmed to such persons, f 
Pargana Khakatmau had already been farmed to the same 
Brahman contractor as at tho two preceding settlements. But 
he often found himsolf unable, even with the collector’s assistance, 
to collect tho revenue, and in 1819 tho Board sent their own 
secretary across from Fatehgarh to coax or coerce the payment 
of tho Government dues. 

Long as was the currency of this settlement and its exten¬ 
sions but little important mention of its working will be found 
in the arid volumes of tho Board’s records. It appears, however, 
that the various collectors had more than one opportunity of 
assessing portions of the district under the famous Regulation 
VII of 1822. By the death of Munshi Dalpat Rai in that year, 


* Now in Mainpuri. 

f Collector to Board, 20th November 1813 ; Board to Collector, 25th November. 

7 
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a eoasiderablp jaglr or untaxed fief foil open to taxation. The 
estates, whicfa lay on the katri lands beside the Ganges, in 
parganas Sharpsabad West and Pahara, seem to have been under 
the collector’s,jinanagoment since 1815 ; and their settlement or 
resettlement took place in 1826. The operation extended not only 
to lands free of revenue, bub also to others on which the Munshi 
paid tax. It, however, excluded the fates mahal, or estate of 
melon-beds on the summer-dried sands of the Ganges. The 
result, so far as regarded land formerly revenue-free, was an 
assessment of Its. 2,693.* In the same year (1826) Mr. Newnham, 
the collector, settled an estate or two in Bhojpur. Pour years 
later the commissioner reported that the settlement was based 
on confessedly erroneous data. In the course of revision facts 
Came to light which show how precarious wore in those days the 
rights of the tenantry. Mr. Newuham had apparently granted 
hereditary tenants leases (raiyati patta) of their holdings for the 
term of settlement. “ The raiyati patta is ”, he wrote, proved 
in this instance to be a safeguard. The ryots complain that they 
have been suspended by the arms from trees and beaten until 
they agreed to pay in excess; others have been forcibly disposs¬ 
essed. The body still made good their station. That they 
were not more successful is ascribed to three men petitioning 
the collector for protection and justice, and that no notice was 
taken of their application for a long period,” I 

Considerable difficulties attended the carrying out of the 
fifth settlement under Regulation IX of 1833. The district had 
just been prostrated by the great famine of 1837-38, which had 
thrown much land out of cultivation. How long the land would 
take to recover, and what revenue it might be expected to pay 
when it had recovered, were matters of mere speculation. 
Mr. Robinson, the principal settlement officer, reduced the 
former demand by about 3 per cent., to Rs. 12,92,717 ; but even 
this reduction proved insufficient. In 1843 a plague of locusts 
delayed the recovery of the district, and in 1845 it was found 
necessary to depute Mr. Wynyard to revise the assessment. He 

* dolleotor (Mr. H, Swetenham) to Board, 4th November 182i! ; Acting Collector 
(Mr. H, Newnham) to Board, 29th October 1827; Vice-President in Council, 
Board, 24th Oeloher 1827,f Commissioner to Board, 15th April 1831, with enclosure. 
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reduced it to Es. Ilj56,612, and no further revisions were 
required until the expiry of the settlement. The confiscation, 
however, after the Mutiny of certain revenue-free estates and 
their assessment, brought the figure up to Es. 11,63,481. The 
assessment, under Eogulation IX marks the change from the 
summary to the scientific method. The settlement was preceded 
by a regular survey, effected in part by Lieutenant Henry 
Lawrence, the future hero of Lucknow, and with it were intro¬ 
duced the novelties of a precise record of the various rights 
existing in the soil and a regular determination of standard rent 
and revenue rates for different circles or tracts. The rental was 
reckoned by circles (chalcs) sxiA soils, the latter being in most 
cases divided according to the artificial distinctions caused 
by irrigation, as irrigated {aU), partially irrigated (nimabi), or 
dry (khaki). But in the trans-Gangetio parganas Mr. Eobinson 
classed them in two divisions, the first containing clay (matiyar) 
and loam (dumat), the second sandy (bhur) and other inferior 
soils. When the rental of the cultivated part in each circle had 
been ascertained, two-thirds or more of that rental was exacted as 
revenue. In Chhibramau the proportion demanded rose to 70 
per cent. Pargana Sakrawa was revenue-free, and escaped 
assessment until 1848. The original term of the fifth settlement 
was extended by Act VIII of 1846, and the end of June 1866 
fixed as the date of its expiry throughout the district. But the 
tardy introduction of the succeeding assessment postponed that 
expiry until dates varying in different parganas from 1869-70 
to 1872-73. As revised by Mr. Wynyard this settlement worked 
well. In some of the southern parganas, which at assessment 
formed part of Cawnpore or Etawah, the demand was severe; but 
on the whale the revenue was collected without any serious 
difficulty. Throughout the currency of the settlement the condition 
of the district steadily imimoved, and there was a great increase 
in cultivation, tenant right and the value of land. 

Operations for the sixth settlement began in 1863, two years 
before the fifth had expired. Both cultivation and prices had 
increased largely in the interval, and the population, though nob 
excessive, had probably reached a limit which ensured more or 
loss competition and tended to raise the rate of rent. With the 
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rise in the rent-rate the revenue had fallen from its old two-thirds 
standard to but 51 per cent, of the assets, and the value of land 
had consequently greatly increased. The new survey which 
preceded thisleettlcment was a field-to-field measurement by plane 
table carried! out by the patwaris under the supervision of the 
settlement officer, Mr. Herbert Wilson. On his death in 1866 
he was succeeded by Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Elliott, who 
had completed the assessment of the whole district except the 
Tirwa tahsil when, in 1870, ho was apipoiiited Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. The remainder of the work was finished by Messrs. Buck 
and Evans, the latter writing the report. In the assumption of 
rent-rates for the purpose of assessment Mr. Elliott introduced 
some new methods which have since been generally adopted in 
settlements in these provinces. As at the j»revious settlement, 
average rent rates were framed for classes of land of similar 
quality and advantages ; bub while Mr. Robinson’s criterion had 
been irrigation, that of Mr. Elliott was manure. Each village 
in the upland was divided into throe portions : an inner highly 
manured zone, called the gauhan; a middle zone, slighlty 
manured, called the manjlux; and an outer zone, practically 
unmanured, called the bcirhet. Each zone was further subdivided 
according as it was irrigated or not, and, in tho case of the 
gauhan, according to the nature of the crops habitually grown on 
it, particularly Valuable crops, like potatoes aud tobacco, calling 
for a special rate. Only in the barhet were the natural distinc¬ 
tions of soil recognized. The different classes of soil being thus 
laid down, the settlement officer proceeded personally to inspect 
every village and mark off on the map the areas of each claSs 
of soil which it contained, at the same time making notes of the 
recorded rent-rates and the rates named by the villagers. He 
was thus able to check tho recorded rates both by information 
gathered on the spot aud by his own observation, and to deter¬ 
mine both the fair average rent-rates and the areas to which they 
applied. In the lowlands a different classification was employed. 
Here the soil had been subjected to little artificial improvement. 
Owing to its general moisture, irrigation was of small importance; 
and the division into zones, manured in different degrees, was 
unknown. A gaiihan, or inner belt round the homestead, did 
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indeed exist; but the term was purely geographical, eounoting no 
difference in the artificial advantages of the soil. These lowland 
parganas were therefore divided into chaks or large circles, and 
the subordinate divisions within each circle were chiefly the 
natural distinctions of soil—loamy, sandy, or flooded. As intho 
uplands, however, the villages were marked off into hars, which 
were afterwards included in one or other of the subordinate 
divisions just named. The method of enquiring into and decid¬ 
ing rent-rates was similar to that employed in the uplands and 
involved the same laborious classification. The application of 
the assumed rates to the assessable area gave the district a gross 
rental of Rs. 25,58,793. At 50 per cent, the revenue would have 
boon Rs. 12,79,396. Rut the proportion of the rental taken 
varied in dili’erent parganas, and for the whole district amounted 
to about 51 per.cent. The result was an assessment of Rs. 12,85,083, 
or an increase on the former demand of lOA per cent. In this sum 
were included Rs. 38,613 payable to grantees out of the revenues 
of parganas Chhibramau, Bhojpur,Muhaminabad,Pahara,Shams- 
abad East, Shamsabad West, Kampil and Sakrawa. 

Over the greater part of the district this settlement worked 
admirably. But the more precarious tracts were at the time of 
assessment in a highly prosperous condition, and no allowance 
was made for their liability to siiddeir and severe depreciation. 
The years immediately folloAviiig the settlement were unfavour¬ 
able and as early as 1876 it was found necessary to revise the 
assessments of a few villages on the Kali Nadi which suffered 
severely from floods in 1873-74. In 1877-78^the settlement of 
22 other villages in which leans had become strongly established 
was revised by Mr. Butt, and permanent reductions amounting 
to Bs. 3,075 made in their revenue. The series of wot seasons 
culminating in the floods of 1888 caused so much damage that in 
1890 Mr. Trethowy was deputed to make a further revision of the 
settlement in the depreciated tracts. The result of his enquiries 
was a reduction of Rs. 61,858 in the revenue. Altogether 
the summary reductions of revenue made at difleront times during 
the currency of tho last settlement have amounted to Rs. 68,177. 

The seventh or current settlement was carried out by 
Mr, H. J. Hoare as Settlement Officer, aided in tahsils Tirwa and 
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Kanauj by Mawlvi Muhammad Fasih-ud-dia as Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officer. The preliminary survey and preparation of statis¬ 
tics were effected by a survey party under Mr, P. C. H. Smart 
of the Survey (l;epartment, who began wmrk in 1898 and finish¬ 
ed in 1901. The settlement officer commenced his inspection 
of the district in December 1899 and completed it in March 
1902, his assessments being finished and sanctioned in the same 
year. The system of soil classification employed followed in the 
lines of that originated by Sir Charles Elliott at the previous 
settlement, and the rent-paying capacity of the land wms deter¬ 
mined by its natural fertility and the facilities enjoyed for manure 
and irrigation. The division into gauhun, manjha and harhet 
was maintained,, each being distinguished as wet or dry, accord¬ 
ing as they were or were not irrigated in an ordinary year, and 
the manjha, lioth wet and dry, w'as further subdivided into two 
grades. In the harhet the natural soil classes consists of dumat, 
and bhur. The dtimaf and hhur of the harhet were similarly sub¬ 
divided, but only one grade of matiar was recognized except in 
the Tirwa and Aligarh tahsils where the area of dry matyar was 
so large that the same procedure had to be followed. In highly 
cultivated villages several classes of gauhan were found neces¬ 
sary, In the tarai the same classification was used as in the 
hangar, but the distinctions due to irrigation disappeared, all 
tarai laud being as a rule irrigable if necessary. This classi¬ 
fication was made for each village as a separate unit with¬ 
out reference t(i other villages. iSiinilar villages were then 
grouped into oircles topographically adjacent, but to give elas¬ 
ticity to this arrangement the villages of each circle wore divi¬ 
ded into two claSiSes, superior and inferior according to the rent¬ 
paying capacity of their soils. Circle rates wore then calculat¬ 
ed for each class of each circle, being modified within sanctioned 
limits to fit the particular character of each village and there¬ 
after known as village rates. The next stop was the ascertain¬ 
ment of the assets in a village, and to this end the recorded 
rental was exaitiiiied and. checked by a comparison with tho 
village rates and accepted, abated, enhanced, or rejected. The 
recorded rental was nearly always found to be correct, and in 
only 229 mahals was it rejected, in 177 cases on account of 
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inadequacy, in 48 on account of rack-renting, and in 4 on the 
ground of fraud. The assumption area was valued at village 
rates, a reduction of 25 per cent, being allowed in the case of the 
proprietors’ self-cultivated sir. Sayar income was added, an 
allowance on account of improvements deducted, and the result 
ant taken as representing the assets. The Government demand 
was as a rule calculated at 50 per cent, of these assets, but 
worked out over the whole district at 49-01 per cent. 

The result of the settlement was a redistribution rather than The new 
a serious enhancement of the old demand, the increase of reve- 
nue derived from tracts that had developed since the prior settle¬ 
ment being largely used up in reductions granted to more pre¬ 
carious tracts, which were treated with a light hand. Exclud¬ 
ing 68 mahals in Khakatmau and Paramnagar which were left 
to be assessed by the district officers as they had not yet fallen 
due, the now revenue for the district amounted to Rs. 12,19,696 
on revenue-paying mahals, and Rs. 93,212 nominal on revenue 
free mahals. This is nearly Rs. 6,000 less than the demand- 
originally fixed at the previous settlement, and only 6-36 per 
cent, in excess of the expiring demand plus owners’ rate. In 
other words, it amounted practically to a reimposition of the 
amount summarily deducted in 1892. But it is by an analysis 
of the figures by circles that the degree to which the burden has 
been shifted can best be appreciated. While the revenue has 
been enhanced by 32 per cent, in the suburban circles and by 
6-82 per cent, in tlie first class hangar circles, it has been 
decreased by as much as 14-85 per cent, in the mixed Kali Nadi 
and Isan circles, and 26-80 per cent, in the alluvial or flooded 
circles. At the 1870 settlement the incidence of the revenue 
on the cultivated area was Ro. 1-99 per acre in the non-alluvial 
tract, and Re. 1-61 in the alluvial tract. At the 1902 settle¬ 
ment the corresponding figures were Rs. 2-20 and Re. 1-28. That 
is to say that while in the stable portion of the district there has 
been a rise in the incidence of 10-55 per cent., in the precarious 
area there has been a decrease of 20-50 per cent. 

Though the greater part of the district is settled for a term Alluvial 
of thirty years, there are a large number of villages in the low- mahala. 
lands which are annually liable to alluvion and diluvion owing 
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to the actioa of the Gauges aud Eamganga. In moat of these 
alluvial villaiges the Government demand is revised every five 
years by the collector. As has already been mentioned, in 68 
mahals of pa-rganas Khakhatmau and Paramnagar this quin¬ 
quennial revision did not fall duo till 1903, and was therefore 
not carried out by the settlcniont officer, though village rates 
were fixed by him. At the last revision in 1908 the revenue 
demand assessed on those mahals was lis. 11,691, and this 
amount is therefore to be added to the settlement officer’s assess¬ 
ment for the whole district. The alluvial mahals in pargana 
Amritpur, to the number of 147, wore last settled in 1907, as 
were 39 of the 49 situated iu pargana Kauauj. Of the remain- 
ing 10 in that pargana tw'o were settled in 1900 and two in 
1908, while in six no revision has taken place since 1902. In 
pargauas Kampil and Khamsabad AVost there are 109 mahals 
classified as alluvial aud in these the last revision occurred in 
1906. Sixteen mahals in Bhojpur and twenty-two iu Pahara 
are classified as alluvial, but in only one of these is there a 
quinquennial revision j tins was last made in 1908. 

Por the purpose of police aduiiuistratioii the district is di¬ 
vided up iuto 15 circles with an average area of 113 square miles, 
aud the police force is distributed among the headquarters sta¬ 
tions of these circles aud two outposts. The present allocation 
of circles is a new one, the result of changes made in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Police Commission, and w'as 
only carried into ell'ect on the Ist December 1908. In the 
Aligarh tahsil there is now only one station ut Aligarh, those at 
Allabganj and Paramnagar having been abolished under the 
new scheme, aud portions of the tahsil are included in the Fateh- 
garh, Muhammadabad and Xamalganj circles. There are four 
stations in the Kaimganj tahsil, at Xaimgaiij, Kampil, Hhams- 
abad and NaWabgauj, the circle of the last-named overlapping 
into the Farrukhabad tahsil. The latter tahsil is divided up 
among the circles of Farrukhabad, Fatehgarh, and Kamalganj. 
The old station at Coloiielganj has been reduced to au outpost 
attached to tl-e Fatehgarh station, though the former staff is 
maintained for watch and ward duties. In tahsil Chhibramau 
there are stations at Chhibramau and Gursnhaiganj, the latter 
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covering a portion of the Kanauj tahsil, the remainder of which 
belongs to the Sarai Miraii circle with an outpost at Kanauj. 
In the Tirwa tahsil the reallocation is not yet complete. There 
arc at present stations at Tirwa, Thatia and Saurikh, but as 
soon as a new station is built at Indargarh, the latter will 
become the headquarters of the Tirwa circle and the existing 
boundaries of the three circles will be altered by interchange of 
territory. The existing Tirwa circle has been diminished by the 
transfer of 19 villages to Sarai Mirati and 7 toGurshaiganj and is 
to surrender another 3d villages, with an area of 69 square miles, 
to Thatia, receiving in lieu thereof 18 villages, with an area of 
34 square miles, from Saurikh. When these changes have been 
made the Indargarh circle will comprise an area of 118 square 
miles; Thatia, which is at present only 07 square miles, will 
be extended to 136, while Saurikh will bo diminished from 161 
to 127 square miles. Under the now arrangement the largest 
circle will be that of Gurshaiganj, with an area of 153 square 
miles and a population of 77,901, and the smallest Fatebgarh, 
with 36,167 inhabitants and a jurisdiction extending over 17J 
square miles. The amount of crime, however, in the latter circle 
makes the work fully as heavy as that in those of larger area. 

The police force is under the charge of the suporintendent of 
police, who is assisted by an assistant or deputy superintendent, 
a reserve inspector, and three circle inspectors. The civil police 
force includes 33 sub-inspectors, 41 head constables and 397 con¬ 
stables, and is, with the exception of a small reserve maintained 
at head quarters, divided among the various thanas. The armed 
police force consists of one sub-inspector, 22 head constables and 
134 constables, and has its head quarters at Fatchgarh. The rural 
police, or chaukidars, who keep watch and ward in the villages, 
number 1,963, and the road police, who are engaged in patrol¬ 
ling various roads, amount to 106. In addition to these, each 
of the Act XX towns maintains a small police force of its own, 
comprising 41 all told, and there are 44 provincial chanhidars 
employed in the notified areas of Kaimganj and Kanauj. 

As has been shown elsewhere, the Farrukhabad district, and 
more especially the trans-Gangetic parganas, had in the early 
days of British rule a not undeserved reputation for turbulence, 
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and though any disorders on a large scale have been unknown 
for many years past, there is always a good deal of violent 
crime. In the opening }-cars of the century a considerable 
amount of trouble was caused by organii'cd bands of armed 
dacoits. At their head wtis the notorious Darab Shah whoso 
fame attracted several other ruffians hardly less bold and 
dangerous than himself to join his gangs, and for some time the 
police were quite unable to cope with the outbreak of crime. In 
1903, however, systematic measures wore taken for its suppres¬ 
sion. The local police were reinforced by bodies of armed and 
mounted men and a regular campaign was instituted against the 
dacoits. The I'apture of Darab 8hah by Mi-. \V. B. Cotton, C. S., 
was followed by the dispersal and arrest of a number of his 
men, and after the removal of tho leader the police had compara¬ 
tively little diTicnlty in breaking up the gangs. The district 
has no forms of professional crime peculiar to itself, bub eases 
of counterfeit coining and organized cattle stealing now and again 
come to notice, while tho number of false criminal charges 
brought in the courts is a remarkable feature. I'emale infanti¬ 
cide no longer exists. In 1904 only seven villages in the 
Chliibramau tahsil were still left on the registers, and enquiries 
made in the following year showed that these might safely be 
removed. The most important of the gipsy tribes who frequent 
the district are the Banjaras, Kanjars, Berias, and Nats. They 
are all more oi' less criminals by profession, though they differ 
in the degree of their tendency to crime. By fai- tlie worst are the 
Berias, -who nn.ke no pretence at a lawful occupation, maintain¬ 
ing themselves chiefly l)y theft and the prostitution of their 
women. The fact that those are often kept as mistresses by 
Thakur landholders secures for tlie other members of tho tribe 
a degree of immunity which they would not otherwise enjoy. 
The local Banjaras are both Hindu and Muhammadan. They 
deal largely in cattle, and are sometimes suspected of supplement¬ 
ing their lawful business by receiving and disposing of stolen ani¬ 
mals. The Kunjars, too are under the suspicion of receiving 
stolen goods, while their wandering habits greatly assist tho more 
active criminals among them in escaping detection. The Nats, 
most of whom belong to the section of the caste known as tho 
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Kalabaz or acrobats, are a comparatively harmless race, indulg¬ 
ing in little beyond petty theft. They are the only gipsy tribe 
in the district which lives entirely in tents. 

Farrnkhabad contains both a Central and a District 
Jail, which are in the charge of a superintendent, who is ordin¬ 
arily a member of the Indian Medical Service. The Central 
Jail, which was built in 1867, is situated two and a half miles to 
the west of Fatehgarh at the point where the road from Mainpuri 
intersects that from Farrnkhabad to Yalrutgaiij. The staff of 
the Central Jail consists, in addition to the superintendent, of 
three Europeans, eight office hands, 25 intra-mural warders and 
27 extra-mural warders, the last-named forming the reserve 
warder guard. There aro also two hospital assistants and a 
European matron in charge of the female prison, assisted by a 
native female warder. The jail has accommodation for 2,218 
prisoners, and during the past decade the average population has 
been 1,921, the daily average during 1908 being 1,752, of whom 46 
were women. The chief industries are cloth-weaving and tent¬ 
making, but iron cups and plates are also largely manufactured for 
the use of prisoners. During 1903 tents to the value of Rs. 21,572 
were manufactured and supplied to various Government dopart- 
meuts, tho total cash profit earned by the jail factories during 
the year being Rs. 7,943 as compared with Rs. 16,688 during 
1907. The malaria epidemic of 1908 brought up the annual 
death rate to 30-8, a higher figure than that recorded at any other 
central jail, though one that compares very favourably with the 
district mortality of 71-45 per mille. Tho District Jail lies a 
mile and a half to the south of Fatehgarh on tlie circular road 
and has accommodation for 516 prisoners. During 1908 the 
daily average of the prison population was 350. The ordinary 
industries are carried on by the convicts, the usual articles produced 
being durries, matting and coarse cloth. The amount earned in 
this way during 1908 was Rs. 2,712. 

The distillery system is in force in tho district. TheFarrukh- 
abad distillery contains fourteen stills, turning out over twenty- 
two thousand gallons a year. A considerable proportion of this 
is exported to the neighbouring districts of Mainpuri, Etawah, 
Etah and Agra. The material used in distilling is shirJ,, which 
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has to be imported from the Shahjahanpur district; the price of 
liquor is in consequence comparatively high, and a certain 
amount of the manufactured spirit is imported from Shahjahanpur 
and sold at a piroflt. There are at present 105 shops licensed for 
the sale of country liquor, which is universally consumed by the 
labouring classes. Under-proof liquor is sold retail at 9 or 10 
annas the bottle, of which there are nominally six to the gallon. 
But the dealer’s bottle is a varying quantity, and his “ quarter 
measure,” which ho sells at two and a half annas, is seldom more 
than the fifth of a bottle. Both the consumption of country 
spirit and the income from this source have increased of 
late years. During the closing decade of the last century the 
average annual consumption was 24,394 gallons, and the annual 
receipts were Rs. 71,106. .For the first eight years of this 
century the averages have been 28,297 gallons and Rs. 1,01,303. 
A good deal of the increased consumption is to be accounted for 
by the prevailing belief that alcohol acts as a prophylactic against 
plague. 

Of late years Euglish liquor has made great progress in 
popularity among the driukiug classes in the larger towns, and 
there are now 11 shops licensed for its sale. During the ten 
years ending in 1900-01 the average annual receipts on account 
of foreign liquors were only Rs. 623, while during the next eight 
years the average has been Rs. 1,506. Rosa rum is practically 
the only English liquor sold. Its combined sweetness and strength 
appear to comnj.end it to the consumers, with whom other Euro¬ 
pean spirits seem to find little favour. 

The tari palm is common in the district, and tari, which sells 
retail at half an anna the seer, is the most popular hot weather 
drink among the labouring classes, 244 shops being licensed for 
its sale. Until recently the right of vend was sold shop by shop, 
and a tax of Re. 1 was levied per tree tapped. This system 
involved an elaborate registration of trees and the maintenance 
of a special establishment, wdth certain difficulties of administra¬ 
tion in detail, sind has now been replaced by the old method of 
farming the right of vend by parganas. The change of system 
has been followed by an immense increase in the receipts from 
this source, the average income for the last eight years being 
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Rs. 22,496 as against an annual average of Rs, 9,103 for the 
preceding decade. 

Opium is sold both at the tahsils and at 13 licensed shops. Opium. 
The poppy is largely grown in the district, and of late years as 
much as twelve and a half lakhs of rupees has been paid to 
cultivators for their year’s produce. In 1908 the outturn of 
opium was 3,600 maunds. With so large a production there is 
inevitably some embcMlement by the cultivators, and a certain 
amount of illicit traffic in raw opium. As Government pays to 
the cultivator only Rs. 6 per seer of standard consistency, while 
the rate at which tho drug is sold wholesale is Rs. 17, the induce¬ 
ment to smuggling is great. At tho same time the danger of 
detection is comparatively small, and, as might be expected, in 
tahsils like Chhibramau where poppy is grown everywhere the 
consumption of Government opium is hardly more than nominal. 

There has however been some improvement in tho sales of tho 
licit drug of recent years, the average annual consumption having 
increased from 15 maunds 8 seers during 1891—1900 to 22 maunds 
9 seers during the next eight years,, while the average annual 
receipts for the corresponding periods have been Rs. 6,235 and 
Rs. 9,300. 

The only hemp drugs now sold in the district are bhang Hemp 
and charas. There are 84 shops licensed for their sale and the 
right of vend is farmed out for triennial periods. A compari¬ 
son of the receipts and consumption in respect of hemp drugs 
during the first eight years of the present century and the 
closing decade of the last shows that while the receipts have 
more than trebled the consumption has fallen off by more than 
two-thirds. Between 1891 and 1900 the average annual con¬ 
sumption was 113 maunds 11 seers and the receipts averaged 
Rs. 13,729. The corresponding figures for the period between 
1901 and 1908 were 76 maunds 36 seers and Rs. 50,871. Bhang 
is grown in the south of the district where it is indigenous. Its 
cultivation is confined to a dozen villages in the Chhibramau 
and Kanauj tahsils and covers, in round figures, 300 acres. 

The seed is sown on land that has borne kharif crops without 
much preparation and usually in combination with wheat or 
barley, the latter being cut green for fodder. The bhang yields 
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three gatherings, of which the earliest, or Baisakhiya crop, is of 
superior quality. The yield por acre varies between three and 
five maunds l acGording to the soil and method of cultivation. 
Farrukhabadjih/iani; is largely exported to native states, where 
it is highly | esteeinod and fetches a high price. The district 
contractor prefers the cheaper product of Pilibhit. 

Oifenees against the excise laws are seldom of an important 
character. Chandu shops are occasionally discovered, and 
illicit dealings with crude opium give rise to frequent prosecu¬ 
tions. Apart from those most of the offences detected are of an 
almost purely technical nature. 

A table given in the appendix shows the receipts and charges 
on account of stamps for each year since 1891, with details for 
judicial and o1 her stamps. For the first ten years from 1891—1900 
the average receipts were Es. 1,63,019, whilefor the next eight years 
the average has been Rs. 2,07,166. The greater part of this 
increase is due to the extended sales of judicial stamps, and the 
most remarkable rise took place between 1900 and 1901, when the 
Rent Act of 1901 was the cause of a considerable increase in 
litigation. The proportion of the total receipts contributed by 
court-fee and copy stamps has risen from 76T per cent, in the 
first period to 79’7 in the second. 

Other tables given in the appendix show the annual receipts 
from income-tax for the whole district since 1890-91 and for 
each tahsil since 1897-98. When income-tax was first levied in 
the district under the Act of 1870, it was assessed upon all profits 
exceeding Es. 500, at the rate of 6 pies in the rupee, and the 
actual assessment for the whole district amounted to Es. 1,19,999. 
In 1872 this tax was abolished and a license-tax substituted for 
it by Act Vm of 1877, which yielded in 1878-79 a return of 
Es. 48,631. Act VIII of 1886 again imposed a regular incomer 
tax, and it is under this Act that the collections are still made. 
The receipts show a considerable fall in the year 1903-01, the 
result of the rubr introduced in that year exempting incomes under 
Rs. 1,000 a yiiaii from taxation. For the preceding ten years the 
average receipts wore Rs. 44,396, while for the following five 
years they were only Rs. 32,707. The city of Farrukhabad-ci6m- 
Fatehgarh contributes nearly 40 percent, of the total for 1907-08, 
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the Kanauj tahsil coming next with over 14 per cent. The 
Aligarh tahsil, devoid alike of large towns and manufactures, 
contains only one capitalist whose income exceeds Us. 2,000, and 
in 1907-08 its total assessment was Es, 436. 

The District Judge is also the District Eegistrar, and in Eegistra- 
addition to his office at head quarters there are six subordinate 
offices, at Earrukhabad, Kanauj, Tirwa, Chhibramau, Kaimganj 
and Aligarh. Formerly registration was performed by [a mem¬ 
ber of the tahsil staff, but the work is now entrusted to a 
separate department. Of the six sub-registrars^ offices that at 
Farrukhabad has, as might be expected, the’ heaviest work, while 
that at Aligarh has but little to'do. During the live years end¬ 
ing in 1908 the average receipts for the whole district were 
Rs. 10,168 and the average annual charges Re. 5,487. The 
Farrukhabad sub-registrar’s office accounted for over 36 per 
cent, of these receipts, and the Aligarh office for only 4 per cent. 

During these five years the average number of documents 
presented annually for registration was 4,825, those for which 
action was optional amounting to 861, and the gross aggregate 
value of the property involved was Es. 19,46,071 annually. 

Since the abolition of the district dale in 1906 all the postal Post- 
arrangements of the district have been under imperial manage- 
ment. The local control is in the hands of the Supei’intendent 
of Post-Offices, Fatohgarli division, whose head quarters are at 
Fatehgarh. Besides the head office at Fatehgarh there are 15 
sub-offices and 39 branch-offices scattered over the district. A 
complete list will bo found in the appendix. The work of the 
post-office increases every year. The number of letters received 
in the district in 1908-09 was 1,786,024, or five times as many 
as thirty years ago, while the parcels had multiplied tenfold and 
amounted to 21,736. An enormous business is now done in 
money-orders, over 17 lakhs of rupec.s having been remitted to 
the district by this means during the last year, while more than 
10 lakhs were despatched from the various district post-offices. 

The special land revenue money-order is rapidly increasing in 
popularity, and in 1908-09 nearly one-sixth of the revenue 
demand was paid through the post-office, which issued these orders 
to the value of Rs. 2,08,671. 
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Thirty ydars ago there was only one telegraph office in. 
the district, at Fatehgarh. There are now combined post and 
telegraph offiod$ at the Fatehgarh head office and at the sub-offices 
of Farnikhabail city, Chhibramau, Kaimganj, Kanauj and Sarai 
Miran. In addition to these every railway station is provided 
with a telegraph office. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Fatchgarh- 
cum-Farrukhabad. In 1860 the two towns were formed into a 
“union” with Amcthi, Yakutganj, and Grantganj, under the 
provisions of jVct XX of 1850, and it was not till many years 
had passed that they were raised to the status of a joint munioi- 
pality. Its affairs are managed by a board of 16 members, of 
whom 12 are elected anrl the remainder nominated by Govern¬ 
ment. The District Magistrate is usually elected Chairman, and 
the Joint Magistrate and Civil Surgeon sit ex-officio. The details 
of receipts and expenditure for each year since 1891 will be 
found in the appendix. Octroi is the main source of income. 
In the original notification of 19th July 1860, the provisions of 
Act XX of 1850 were applied to no less than 28 towns and 
villages in this district. Many of those were quite unfitted for 
administration under the Act, and the number was gradually 
reduced until there now remain only the five towns of Chhibra¬ 
mau, Shamsabad, Talgram, Thatia and Tirwa. Details of the 
receipts and disbursements in each case will bo given in the art¬ 
icles on tho several places. The income of these towns is derived 
from a house-tax assessed liy a committee of five local gentlemen 
and the chief heads of expenditure are conservancy, the upkeep 
of the local police force, and local public works. Kanauj, Kaim¬ 
ganj, are now notified areas and an account of each will bo found 
in the directory. 

In 1883 the old district committee was superseded by the 
district board, on which were conferred wide powers for the 
administration of local affairs. The members were elected from 
the local board.s, who in turn were chosen by a picked electorate 
in each tahsil. In 1906 tho new District Boards Act (III of 
1906) abolished the local boards and provided for the direct 
election of a fixed number of representatives from each tahsil 
by a nominated electorate, at the same time giving tho boards 
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wider financial powers. The board now consists of 21 members, 
of whom 16 are elected, while six, including the District Magis¬ 
trate and Subd I visional officers, hold their seats by virtue of their 
office. The work of the board covers a wide field, embracing 
the construction, repair and maintenance of roads and various 
public buildings, such as dispensaries, schools, staging bungalows 
and inspection houses; the establishment and management of 
pounds, ferries and eneamping-grounds ; and the general control 
and supervision of public vaccination, village sanitation, and 
education. Most of the more important branches of its various 
duties are dealt with by committees, which are entrusted with 
the details of the administration. Tho income and expenditure 
of tho board under tho chief heads for each year since 1891 
will be found in the appendix. 

With the exception of English Schools the general control of 
education throughout the district is in tho hands of the district 
board, though tho actual supervision is given over to officers 
of the Education department. The advance which has been made 
in this direction can best bo gauged by a comparison with 
some of the statistics of past years. In 1847 Earrukhabad 
contained 335 schools, fostered only indirectly by Government. 
Of these 193, educating 1,211 scholars, were Arabic and Per, 
sian; while the remainder, with 1,543 pupils, were Sanskrit 
and Hindi. Three of these schools owed their existence to 
the American Mission, and nine more to the exertions of 
Deputy Collector Kali Rai, author of tho Fatehgar-hnama. 
English was taught only in the Mission High School, which 
had taken for this purpose the place of a similar school 
formerly established by Government. In 1878 the number of 
pupils had risen from 2,764 to 8,043, the average daily atten¬ 
dance being 6,980, and though the schools had decreased in 
number to 314, nearly half of those were Government institu¬ 
tions, incomparably more efficient than the old indigenous 
schools with their slack discipline and almost purely theological 
curriculum. There are now 228 schools directly or indirectly 
under the control of the district board with 9867 pupils and 
an average daily attendance of 7,367, excluding the English 
Schools with 1,084 pupils with which the district board has now 
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no longer any concern. English education is provided in the 
District School and Mission School at Farrukhabad, in the 
Anglo-Vernaciilar High School at Fatehgarh, and in the Jubilee 
High School ht Xauaujj all these schools preparing pupils for 
the matriculation examination of the Allahabad University. 
There are eleven middle vernacular schools at Kanauj, Shamsabad, 
Amritpur, Farrukhabad, Clihibramau, Tulgram, Jalalabad, Tirwa, 
Kaimganj, J'hatia and Rajlemai. All the rest are primary 
schools, 133 of which are under the direct mauagement of the 
district board, while 84 receive grants-in-aid. These latter are 
of the ordinary typo, the board’s grant being supplemented by 
a contribution on the part of the zamindars. These schools do 
useful work while they last, but are apt to be short-lived, 
depending as they do on the energy and good-will of parti¬ 
cular individuals. There are a number of similar schools, at 
present unaided but established for the most part in the hope 
of attracting to themselves a Government grant, Indejjenclent 
of grants, however, are the Sanskrit schools, of which there are 
a few at Farrukhabad maintained by wealthy Hindus. The 
chief of these is Lachmi Narain’s with some fifty pupils, The 
expense of their support as well as of their education is borne 
hy the founder, and in addition he maintains a few of the more 
promising pupils while tliey continue their studies at Benares. 
There are now no Persian or Arabic schools of any importance. 
Here and there a Mauivi has a few pupils, but there is no serious 
study of either tongue. Of female education there is little to 
bo said. The M-issioii Girls’ School at Ifakha does good work, 
and there is a hlodel Girls’ School at Fatehgarh. Another is 
maintained by the municipality at Farrukhabad and a few have 
boon established here and there in the district with grants from 
the board. J3ut it is seldom that auy but the youngest girls can 
be got to attend, and even when the parents are really willing to 
educate their daughters, it is with the greatest difficulty that 
competent female teachers can bo found.' The percentage of 
female scholars le the female population of school-going age is 
only 2'11 as against 14'3S in the case of males. During the 
year 1907-08 the expenditure on the schools under public 
management in the district was Ks. 23,424, while Es. 7,336 were 
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given in grants-in-aid. A list of the schools in the district 
together with the average attendance at each for 1907-08 is given 
in the appendix. 

The statistics relating to literacy collected at each of the 
last three censuses afford another useful test of the progress 
made in education of recent years. In 1881 the percentage of 
literate males to the total male population was 4'1 ; in 1891 it 
was 5'4, a figure at which it remained at the last census. Though 
during the last decade the proportion of literates remained 
unchanged there had been a substantial increase in their iium- 
berSj from 25,248 to 26,911. Among the female population 
the increase has been much more marked, rising from ■! per 
cent, in 1881 to ‘23 per cent, in 1891 and ‘Gl per cent, at the 
recent enumeration. The total number is, however, still very mall, 
amounting to only 1,305 persons in all. The provincial average 
is 5'^ per cent, for males and *24 per cent, for females, so that 
Farrukhabad though slightly behindhand in respect of the one 
sex, is in advance of the majority of districts in regard to the 
other, only nine districts returning a larger proportion of literate 
females. In Farrukhabad city the general level of education 
is much higher than in the district as a whole, 2T63 per cent, 
of the males and 1-49 per cent, of the females being able to read 
and write. Education is more common among the Hindus than 
the Musalmans in this district, the respective figures being 2-94 
and 2'43 per cent, for the district as a whole, while in the city 
the disproportion is still greater, the percentage of literate men 
being nearly 3 times liigher among Hindus than among INIusal- 
raans. English education has made some progress among males, 
•41 per cent, now possessing some tincture of it as compared 
with -15 per cent, ten years before, but among females it has 
stagnated utterly, no increase being shown on the minute per¬ 
centage of ‘03 returned in 1891. 

In 1865 there were four dispensaries in the district, at 
Farrukhabad, Fatehgarh, Kaimganj, and Tirwa. The last named 
was destroyed in 1865, and it was then decided to rebuild it at 
Sarai Miran where it would be available for the large town of 
Kanauj two miles away as well as for Tir^va. In 1893 its 
name was changed and it was called the Kanauj dispensary, 
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Two other more dispensaries were opened at Chhibraman in 
1888 and at Tirwa in 1902, the Raja of Tirwa contributing 
Rs, 3,000 towards the latter institution. These new dispensaries 
are housed in substantial and suitable brick buildings, but in 
the older ones the accommodation leaves a good deal to be 
desired. That at Fatehgarh is known as Panni LaVs dispensary 
from the name of the gentleman who in 1872 presented the funds 
for the existing building. It is the central dispensary of the 
district, and increased accommodation, together with a new 
modern aseptic operating theatre, was added to it in 1904. The 
DufFerin Hospital was erected from local subscriptions and 
opened in 1895. It is well housed in a fine building alongside 
the Farrukhabad dispensary and is managed by a female 
hospital assistant. The heaviest work is done at the Fateh¬ 
garh dispensary which has the largest number of indoor patients, 
but in outdoor relief it is nearly approached by those at Far- 
rukhahad and Kaimganj. The dispensaries are all under the 
cate of the Civil Surgeon who is in medical charge of the whole 
district. Under him there is an assistant surgeon in charge 
of the Farrukhabad dispensary and a hospital assistant to each 
of the other.five district board dispensaries. 

The nazul jiropertios in this district are not, for the most 
part, very valuable or extensive. The total annual income from 
this source for the whole district is Rs. 2,643, most of which is 
produced from the letting of small plots, the only one of any 
individual importance being that of Chauk Lindsayganj in 
Kaimganj, the rental of which is Rs. 1,275. The management of 
the municipal nasul plots, amounting in value to Rs. 369 a year, 
has been made over to the municipality, which collects the 
proceeds. The sarais at Muhammadabad, Khudaganj, Kaimganj, 
Talgram and Chhibramau are leased to Bhatiaras at a total 
annual rent of Rs; 336, and small sums are made by auctioning 
the straw and manure left on the various eneamping-grounds. 

There were in 1908 thu'ty-five cattle-pounds in the district, 
established at the various police stations and a, number of the 
larger villages. With the exception of those at Fatehgarh and 
Farrukhabad, which are managed by the municipality, that at Colo- 
nelganj by the Cantonment authorities and of those at Kaimgnaj 
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and Kanai by the notified areas committees they are under the 
control of the district board and the receipts from them form 
no unimportant item in the board’s income. During the last 
nine years the average annual takings have been Rs. 14,025 
while the average cost of maintenance, including the pound- 
keepers’ salaries, was only Es. 4,451. Dor 1908, the amount 
realized was as much as Rs. 17,020, and for the same year 
the municipal pounds brought in Rs. 1,095. The staff of each 
pound is a writer on Rs. 8 and a herdsman on Rs. 4, except 
in, the Act XX towns, where the tax superintendent gets an 
allowance as pound clerk, and at the tahsil head quarters at 
Sarai Miran where the naib nazir does the work for a considera¬ 
tion. 
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The materials for a history of Farriikhabad are unusually 
abundant in the early period owing to its connection with Kanauj. 
When or by whom that city was founded is not known, but the 
fact that it is mentioned in the Ramayaua and the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali under its Sanskrit name of Kanyakubja justifies the 
assumption that it was in existence at the beginning of the second 
century B. C. In the Mahabharata, however, its name is not 
fond, and in thair epic Kampil is the most important city of 
Panchala, It is at Kampil that the scene of the dramatic 
Swayanvara, or Choosing of the Suitors, is laid when Arjan the 
Pandava, alone of the assembled princes, succeeds in bending the 
bow of Drupada, and so winning the hand of his daughter; | 
and when after the long war between Drona, the preceptor of 
the Pandavas, and Drupada, the latter is given the southern half 
of the kingdom, it is Kampil which becomes his capital. But 
when we pass out of the period of legend into that of history, 
Kampil dwindles into insignificance, and Kanauj gradually takes 
its place as the chief city of Panchala. For some time, however, 
Sankisa, on the western border of the district, seems to have at 
least rivalled Kanauj in importance. Coins of the rajas and 
satraps of Muttra, (circa 200—100 B.C.) are found fairly commonly 
at Sonkisa, and the north-western part of the district was perhaps 
included within their dominions, but practically nothing is known 
about them except their names. It is probable that Virasena, 

• This sketch of the oiirly history of the district up to the last Musalman 
invasion is in the main derived from articles by Mr. V, A. Smith in tho J. R. A, S, 
for 1008 and 1900, where full references to tho authorities relied on will be found. 
Much assistauoe has also been received from a note kindly supplied by Mr, B. 
Burn, l.G.S. 

t Local tradition Etill points to a spot a few miles west of Kampil as tho 
Bceae of this contest. 
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who was placed by Cunningham in the same series,* held more 
of this district, as his coins are much more frequently obtained, 
particularly at Kanauj, where the coins of the satraps occur but 
rarely. Virasena’s coins have been found as far east as Jajmau 
in the Cawnpore district. An inscription bearing his name and 
dated in the year 13 or 118 was found in 1896 at Jankhat, nine 
miles south-east of Tirwa, but has not been properly examined, f 

Kanauj probably came, with the rest of the district, into the 
Gupta empire in the time of Samudra Gupta, circa 326—336, but 
was certainly not the capital of that empire, as was formerly as¬ 
serted. When Fa-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, visited it between 399 
and 414 A.D., during the reign of Chandragupta II, it was evi¬ 
dently of small size and importance, containing only two Buddhist 
monasteries and no buildings deserving mention. To Sankisa, 
on the other hand, many pages of description are devoted, and of 
its neighbourhood Fa-Ilian remarks “the country is very product¬ 
ive j the people are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich beyond 
comparison.The comparative rarity of the Gupta gold coins 
at Kanauj also goes to show that no mint was established there. 

On the break-up of the Gupta empire a number of smaller 
principalities came into being. One of these was ruled by a 
dynasty called the Maukharis, but of tho earlier sovereigns of 
this lino little is known beyond the names and tho fact that Kanauj 
appears to have been their capital. About the beginning of the 
seventh century, the Maukhari chief Grahavarman joined Prabha- 
kara of Thauesar, who was his connection by marriage, in a war 
against Siladitya of Malwa, but, after a temporary success, was 
defeated and killed. Ijoaving Kanauj in tho charge of Sasanka, 
king of Gaura, Siladitya then marched on Thanesar, but in the 
summer of 606 was routed by Prabhakara’s eon Eajya. The latter 
was soon afteiuvards treacherously murdered by Sasanka, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Ilarsha. 

The new king was a man of extraordinary ability and 
energy. Within six years, during w'hich “ the elephants wore not 
unharnessed nor the soldiers iinbelted,”§ he not only crushed his 
father’s enemies, but brought under his sway the whole of Uppoi 
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♦ E. J. Eapson J.B. A. S.,1900, p.115. 1 f K. Burn, i iid. p. 552, 

J Beal. Buddhist Records, I p. XEII. | § p. 206, 
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India betw«ien the Sutlej, the Narmada and Eastern Bengal. 
Kanauj became his capital and was, for the next forty years, 
beyond coaiparisou the greatest and moat important city in 
Northern Injiia. Hieuon Tsang’a description of his visit there 
in 643 is in temarkablo contrast to that of his fellow countryman 
two and a heilf centuries earlier. The town itself was now over 
three miles in length and nearly a mile broad, surrounded by a 
moat and fortified with strong and lofty towers. Within it were 
about one hundred monasteries occupied by more than ten thou¬ 
sand priests, and the temples of the gods were two hundred in 
number. Valuable merchandise was collected there in great 
quantities, the people were prosperous, and the houses rich and 
well-found. The king was a most pious Buddhist, who “ prac¬ 
tised to the utmost the rules of temperance, and sought to plant 
the tree of religious merit to such an extent that he forgot to sleep 
or eat.” But the favour shown to Buddhists provoked the resent¬ 
ment of the Brahmans, and Hiouen Tsang describes two unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts made by them on the monarch’s life in the 
course of a goijgcous religious ceremony held at Kanauj. Harsha’s 
energy was indefatigable. For thirty years he continued to 
attempt new conquests, and in times of peace he was for ever 
making progresses throughout his dominions, personally inspect¬ 
ing their condition and doaling out rewards and punishments. His 
administration earned tlm unstinted eulogy of his Chinese 
visitor. 

Harsha Vardhana died in 648, and tlio throne was then 
seized by his minister. But the usurper’s tenure of power was 
brief. He had the temerity to attack the Chinese envoy, who was 
then visiting Kanauj on a friendly mission, and was soon after- 
crushed by the combined forces of Tibet and Nepal and carried 
away captive to China. Tlie next king of whom there is any 
record is Yasovarman, v/ho seat an embassy to China in 781, 
and during the next ten years succeeded in roconquoring practic¬ 
ally the whole HarBha’.s empire. These conquests, however, 
brought him into conflict with Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, and 
in the war which ensued Kanauj was captured and Yasovar man 
lost his life. He was a patron of literature, and befriended 
the poets Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja. 
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Yasovarman was succeeded by Vaivayudha, whose successor 
Indrayudha was dethroned, about 800 A.D., by Dharmapala of 
Bengal in favour of Chakrayudha. But the new king did not 
long enjoy his good fortune, for within ten years his kingdom 
was invaded by a horde of Gurjaras from Rajputana led by their 
king Nagabhata II. Though Dharmapala had hitherto been 
the most powerful sovereign in India, ho was unable to protect 
his nominee, and Nagabhata added Panehala to his dominions, 
making Kanauj his capital. From him wore descended the Pari- 
har kings of Kanauj, whose Gurjara origin has now been proved 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Under Nagabhata’s grandson 
Mihira, or Bhoja I, Kanauj once more became the centre of a 
great empire. Ho reigned for about half a century (840—890 
circa) and the evidence of inscriptions proves that his dominions 
included Saurastra (the modern Kathiawar), Oudh, Gwalior and 
the ICarnal district of the Panjab. Bhoja’s son Mahendrapala 
and his grandson Bhoja II seem to have maintained their empire 
undiminished, but Mahipala, w!io came to the throne about 910, 
was less fortunate. Marly in his reign Kanauj was taken by 
Indra III, the Rashtrakuta king of the Deccan, and this disaster 
was followed by the loss of the outlying provinces. The occu¬ 
pation of Kanauj was, however, only temporary, and more than 
a century was to elapse before the Gurjara dynasty came to an 
end. But its predominance was now lost, and the last kings 
of the house were compelled to bow before the rising power of the 
Chandel chiefs of Kalanjar. Devapala of Kanauj surrendered 
in 954 to the Chandel king a treasured image of Vishnu, and his 
brother Vijayapala (955—90 circa) lost Gwalior to a Kachchwaha 
chief who acknowledged the suzerainty of Kalanjar. During 
the reign of king Dhanga of Kalanjar (950—1000 circa) the Jamna 
seems to have formed the boundary between the two kingdoms. 

The close of the tenth century was marked by the first Muham¬ 
madan invasions of India. In 991 Jaipal, the Hindu raja of 
the Panjab, who had already twice encountered with disastrous 
results the power of Sultan Sabuktigin of Ghazni, summoned to 
his aid a great confederacy of the Hindu princes of the north. 
Among those who answered his call was Rajyapala of Kanauj. 
But the vast army of the allies was defeated in the Kurram 
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valley, and the Musalmana established themselves at Peshawar. 
In 999 Sabuktigin was succeeded by his more famous sou Mahmud, 
who lost no time in carrying on the war against the idolaters. 
Jaipal, after apothcr defeat in 1001, committed suicide, leaving 
the throne to his son Anandapala, Against him Mahmud marched 
in the autumn of 1008. Once more the Hindu princes of Northern 
India united to oppose the invader, and an immense army was 
assembled on the plain beside Pesha\rar. Eut the Indian allies 
were once more defeated, and in 1009 Mahmud returned with 
much booty to Ghaisni. It was not till 1018 that he attacked 
Kanauj. In the autumn of that year he left Ghazni, early 
in December Muttra was sacked and burnt, and at the end of 
the month liis army appeared Irofore Kanauj. Scarcely any 
resistance was made by Rajyapala, and Mahmud captured the 
city and its seven forts in a single day. The troops were per¬ 
mitted to plucder and to take as many captives as they desired, 
the rest of the inhabitants being put to t!io sword. The ton thou¬ 
sand temples of the gods were destroyed, but the other buildings 
of the city were left intact. When Mahmud returned with his 
plunder to Ghazni, in the spring, the other Eajput princes, infuriat¬ 
ed by the tanl'e suliraission of Rajyapala, formed a coalition 
headed by Gamla, the chief of Kalanjav, and marched upon Kan¬ 
auj. Rajyapala was killed and his son Trilochanapala placed on 
the throne. 

Of the later Parihar rajas not oven the names are known, 
but their dynasty seems to have continued till 1090, -when Kanauj 
was taken by Cbandradeva the Gaharwar. His grandson Govinda- 
chandra enjoyed a reign which is proved by epigraphic evidence 
to have included the years 1114 and 1154, while the wide distri¬ 
bution of his coins and of inscriptions recording grants of land 
made by him proves that in his days Kanauj once more recovered 
a large measure of its old importance. Govindaohandra’s grand¬ 
son was the famous Jayachandra, or Raja Jaichaud, who in 1198 
was defeated and slain by Shahab-ud-din Ghori. 

Though there is epigraphic evidence to show that for some 
years after this Hindu rajas of Kanauj still continued to confer 
grants of land and to exercise a titular sovereignty over a con¬ 
siderable tract oi; country, they must have acted only as vassals of 
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the Musalman conquerors. For though Shahab-ud-din returned, 
like his predecessors, after his successful foray, unlike them ho left 
a viceroy at Delhi to complete the subjugation of Hindustan. 
This viceroy \yas Qutb-ud-din, who in 1206 became Emperor of 
Delhi. The punishment they had received from Shahab-ud-din 
seems to have taken the heart out of the Eajputs, for it is not till 
the reign of Shams-ud-din(1211—36)that wehear of their ventur¬ 
ing on a rising in tliis district. According to a “ somewhat 
apocryphal biography ” of a Musalman saint named Shah A'/Az- 
ud-din,* the Kathor founders of Khor quarrelled with that worthy, 
but were at once crushed by the Sultan, Avho came down the Gan¬ 
ges in ships to attack them. From the ruins of Khor was built 
the town of Shamsabad. The story is corroborated by local 
tradition, and may be referred to by Hasan Emami when he cre¬ 
dits Shams-ud-diu with “ the conque,st of Kanauj and subjection 
of powerful Eais,”f though the little apprehension felt by that 
monarcli about the security of Kanauj is sliown by his ordering 
its garrison in 1234 to join other forces in expeditions against 
Kalanjar and Jammu.j; 

But after half a century of quiescence the Eajput elans of 
the district began to give inccs.sant trouble to tlieir new rulers. 
In 1244, the “ district of Kanauj ” was conferred by the dissolute 
Ala-ud-din Masaud on his undo Jalal-ud-din for hismainLcnaneo.§ 
Three years later, Ala-ud-din’s successor Nasir-ud-din had to send 
an army to reduce the Hindus to submission. The rebels shut 
themselves up in Mandana or Talauda, a village in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kanauj. Their fortress was “very strong, vying with 
the wall of Alexander ” • and they themselves wore “ resolved to 
fight to the last extremity But after a murderous conflict of two 
days “ the rebels were sent to hell and the place ^ras subdued [) 

Twenty years later the condition of tho district was so 
disorderly that the local officials wore quite unable to cope w’ith 
it, and tho Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Balban had to intervene in 
person. The roads were infested with highway robbers, whose 
chief strongholds were at Kampil and Bhojpur. At each of 
these places the Sultan erected a fort, which ho garrisoned with 

♦ E. H, I., II,, p, 121. 1 t Ibid. p. 308. \ J Ibid, p. 3Id, \ g Ibid, p, 857. 
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Afghans, and for the maintenance of these garrisons he set apart 
cultivated lands.* So auccessfal were these measures that Zia^ 
nd-din Birni writes: “ Sixty years have passed since these events, 
but the jpads have ever since been free from robbers’ll 
Towards ithe close of the century the fort at Bhojpur was visited 
by the Siiltau Jalal-ud-din, who is said to have at that point 
built across the Ganges a bridge, presumably of boats.J 

In 1340 the mad emperor Muhammad Tughlak "led forth 
his army to ravage Hindustan. He laid the country waste from 
Kanauj to Dalaraau,§ and every person who fell into his hands 
he slew.Many of the inhabitants fled for refuge to the forests 
which then thickly studded the country; but Muhammad sur¬ 
rounded ttioso hiding places, and, gradually closing in towards 
their centres, slaughtered every one he caught therein.ll From 
these pastimes ho was recalled to quell a revolt in another part 
of India. But in 1345 the desolation which he had wrought 
round Delhi drove him to return to this part of the country. 
Passing Kampil and Klior, he seems to have retraced his steps 
to the Etah district, whore he encamped in thatched huts at Sarg- 
dwari. Three revolts had arisen and been crushed in different 
parts of India when in the next year one broke out in the royal 
camp itself. Ain-ul-mulk, one of the principal courtiers, who 
had been governor of Oudh, received orders transferring him to 
the Deccan. Suspecting his master’s object, he absconded by 
night into this district in company with his brothers. The fugi¬ 
tives took with them all the baggage animals from the royal 
camp, and until he had collected fresh transport and been 
reinforced, the Sultan was unable to follow. He then marched 
to Kanauj, and encamped in its suburbs; but by this time the 
rebels seem to have crossed the Ganges. Encouraged by a mis¬ 
taken hop0 that many of the Sultan’s array would desert to them, 
they recrossed the river below Bangarmau in Unao and offered 
battle. Whether the conflict took place in this district or the 
neighbouring part of Cawnpore is uncertain; but the rebels 


• Such garrison lands were known as haveli, a title which lingers in the 
names of many places to the present day. 

t E. H. 'i. Ill, p. 106. I J Ibid, p. 638. ] § On the Ganges in the Eae 
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were routed and Ain-ul-mulk taken prisoner, while his two 
brothers were slain. Strangely enough, tlio tyrant who had 
driven and slaughtered inoffensive peasants like deer, forgave 
this notable rebel. 

The Duab Rajputs seem always to have been on the verge 
of revolt, and in 1392 a formidable insurrection broke out 
among the Rathors of this district and the Chauhans and Solank' 
his of the neighbouring tracts. The Sultan JiTasir-ud-din Tughlak 
marched in person to suppress it. After driving the rebels out 
of Etawah he “ punished tho infidels of Kauauj and Dalamau,” 
and then, proceeding to Jalesar in the Etah district, built there 
a fort which he called Muhammadabad after the name he had 
borne before his accession. So unsettled was the state of the 
country that the Sultan found it expedient to remain for some 
time at Jalesar, and when in 1393 ho was called away to Delhi 
he left his general Mukarrab-ul-mulk with a large army to keep 
order. He had hardly gone when, in 1393, another rising 
occurred, headed by the Rathor chief, Rai Sarvadharan.* It 
was, however, quickly suppressed, By lavish promises and 
engagements Mukarrub-ul-mulk induced the rebel chiefs to 
submit, and then treacherously arrested them and carried them 
off to Kauauj, where they were all put to death, except Rai 
Sarvadharan, who escaped. Returning to Jalesar to inspect his 
new buildings, Nasir-ud^din fell ill and died there early in 1394.f 

He was succeeded by a minor, whose minister at once became 
all-powerful. To his former title of KhwajaT-jahan, or Lord 
of the World, the wazir quickly added that of Malik-ush-sharq, 
or King of the East. Tlie latter denomination was purely honor¬ 
ary, and common enough among the courtiers of the day but 

• The Sarvadharan and Bai Sar of the Tahakat-i-Akbari; Sarvadhan Bathor 
of Parishta; Bai Sarwar of Elphinstone ; and Bai Sir of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Bhahi. In B.H.I. tho name is split into two: “ Sabir the accursed and Adha- 
ran." I t E H.I., IV., p. 26. 

J Thus Piroz Tughlak (1351—88) confers the title on one Mardan Daulat 
and Mardan's son, Shams-ud-din Sulaiman, both holding it at the same time. 
It was held later by Baiyid Khizr Khan, the son of Bhams-ud-din, afterwards 
(1414—21) Sultan. Mahmud Tughlak conferred it not only on this Khwaja-i- 
Jahan, but on one Malik Tuhfa. Khizr Khan, when he came to tho throne, 
bestowed the title on his general Taj-ul-mulk, and his own son Mubarak. The 
latter on his aooession gave it to Sarwar-ul-mulk, Mahmud Hasan and Sultan 
Bhab, who all three held it at the same time. Other instances might be quoted. 
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Khwaja-i-jahan determined to make it a reality. His original 
government was Jaunpui’, and on his way there in 1394 he had 
to make a campaign against the rebels of Etawah and Kanauj. 
But to th^; government of Jaunpur he gradually added those of 
Oudh, Bihar and Kanauj itself, thereby laying the foundations 
of a kingdom. The independence of the new realm became an 
accomplished fact some five years later, when the invasion 
of Timur left the Delhi empire prostrate. On Timur’s departure 
from India the southern half of this district had come into the 
power of Khwaja-i-jahan’s heir Mubarak (1399), and in the rest 
of the emjnre there was civil war between the nominal emperor 
Nasir-ud'din Mahmud and a rival Kusrat Shah. By 1400 the 
real power was all in the hands of Mahmud’s general Iqbal 
Khan, and it was not long liefore he came to blows with Jaunpur. 
Marching down country in the last month of 1400, he traversed 
Etah and at Patiali defeated the irrepressible Sarvadharan 
pursuing him to the confines of Etawah. Marching on to Kanauj 
he was opposed by Mubarak. “Tho river Ganges flowed between 
the two armies, and neither was able to cross. This state of 
affairs continued for two mouths, when each party retired to his 
own home.”* Insignificant as this affair seems it was the 
prelude to constant struggles between Delhi and Jaunpur, in the 
course of which the Jaunpur kings usually found in Kanauj a 
convenient base of operations. The district became a debateable 
land between the two rivals, and until the final triumph of Delhi, 
nearly eighty years later, was seldom left in peace. 

In 1401 I qbal Khan again ra.arehed towards Kanauj, bring¬ 
ing with him the titular emperor Mahmud, and was opposed by 
Mubarak’s brother and successor Ibrahim. Once more the armies 
of Delhi and Jauupur faced one another and once more they 
parted without bloodshed. While a battle still appeared immi¬ 
nent, Mahmud, on pretence of hunting, left the army of Iqbal 
Khan and went over to that of Ibrahim. But receiving there 
a cold welcome, ho retired to Kanauj, where he established 
himself after eipolliiig I brahim’s governor, Malikzada Harbui. 
At Kanauj all ranks rallied round him, and he was left unmo¬ 
lested by both Iqbal Khan and Ibrahim. Three years later 


• B. H. 1., IV. p. 37. 
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anotlier rising headed hy Sarvadharau compelled Iqbal Khan to 
march into the Duab. The rebels threw themselves into Etawah, 
but capitulated after a four months’ siege, and Iqbal Khan again 
advanced against Kauauj. But “the place was strong and ho 
could not take it, so be returned to Delhi disappointed. ” In 
1405 Iqbal Khair was killed in the Panjab, and Mahmud left 
Kanauj for Delhi. In ihe following year he returned with an 
army and found the city threatened by Ibrahim, whose troops 
soou afterwards crossed the Ganges. But for the third time the 
two armies, after confronting one aiiotlior for some time, separated 
without fighting and marched off to their homes. When, however, 
Mahmud was well on his way to Dehli, Ibrahim led back his 
forces and invested Kanauj. After a siege of four months, during 
which no help came from Delhi, the governor, Mahmud Tarmati, 
was forced to surrender, and Kanauj was bestowed on Ikhtiyar 
Khan, grandson of an officer who had in some way been con¬ 
nected with Kampil.* From Kanauj Ibrahim made next year 
au unsuccessful expedition against Delhi. 

Though Jaunpur held the south of the district, Dehli for 
some time continued to assert its authority over tho north. In 
1414, tho year in which Khizr Khan the Saiyid came to the 
throne, his general Taj-ul-mulk was sent into the district to 
chastise the infidels”—this time Kathors of Khor and Kampil, 
He then left for Gwalior and other places, returning to Delhi by 
way of Etawah, and once more “ chastising the infidels ”, pro¬ 
bably Chauhans. Two years later, he was again sent to Gwualior, 
and on his return once more proceeded towards Kampil. But 
the Rajputs seem to have b'ceii cowed by his advance, and he 
went back again to Delhi.f In 1423 the next emperor, Saiyid 
Mubarak, crossed over from Rohilkhand in person. He 
“attacked the country of tho Rathors, putting many of the 
infidels to the sword;” and after encamping for some days on 
the banks of the Ganges left a detachment in tho fort of Kampil. 
The son of Sarvadharau, who had submitted and followed the 
royal retinue, professed alarm at the presence of this detachment, 
and fled to Etawah. He was pursued and besieged by Kbair-ud- 

* E. H. I., pp. 33 -47. This officer’s name was Yar Khan-i-ICampila. 
t Ibid p. 48. 
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dia Khan, who forced him to yield aad pay arrears of tribute. 
In 1424 the emperor again crossed from Rohilkhand, intending 
to harry Kanauj. But “ there was a terrible famine in the cities 
of Hindustan, and so the army advanced no further.”* A few 
years later, ivhile Mubarak was still on the throne of Delhi, 
Ibrahim marched up the Kali Nadi to oppose him. When 
met by the emperor, however, the Jaunpiir force declined 
battle, and was defeated elsewhere.f 

For over a quarter of a century there was peace between 
Delhi and Jaunimr, Imb in 1452, when Balilol the Lodi bad gained 
the throne of Delhi, and Ibrahim had been succeeded by his son 
Mahmud, the struggle broke out afresh. Mahmud had married 
a daughter of the deposed emperor Ala-ud-din and at her insti¬ 
gation he declared war on Bahlol and advanced into Etawah.J 
After an indecusive action a peace was made, one of the terms of 
which was that Shamsabad should be surrendered to Delhi. This 
condition however was not observed, and Bahlol proceeded to eject 
the Jaunpur governor by force of arms, replacing him by his own 
nominee, Rai Karan, the Rathor raja of Khor. Mahmud at once 
marched on Shamsabad and a battle followed in which BahloPs 
cousin Qutb Khan was taken prisoner. Bahlol now took the field 
in person, but at this juncture Mahmud died and another peace 
Was patched up on the basis of the status guo ante. There seems, 
however, to have been no restoration of prisoners, for while Bahlol 
was still on his way back to Delhi ho received a letter from 
Shams Khatun, the chief lady of his harem, who was Qutb Khan’s 
sister, bitterly reproaching him with his supixieiiess in letting her 
brother remain a captive and threatening suicide unless he were 
immediately released. Stung by her reproaches, Bahlol at once 
turned back. Muhammad, tho new king of Jaunjtur, advanced 
to meet him and reaching Shamsabad first recaptured the 
town. This initial success won over to his side a number of 
tho wavering chiefs of the neighbourhood and among them the 
influential Rai I’ratap, the Chanhan chief of Bhongaon, Patiali 
and Kampil. Several days of desultory fighting ensued in the 
Mainpuri distrieli, ending with a battle at Eapri in which Muham¬ 
mad was defeated. Ho retired to Kanauj, hotly pursued by the 
58-Cl. 1 t Ibid, p. Oi 1 J Ibid, V., fcO. 
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enemy, and wa^ soon after murdered by the troops of his brother 
Husain, who succeeded to the throne. The new king was in no 
position to resume hostilities and at onee made peace. Qutb 
Khan was exchanged for a brother of Husain who had boon 
taken prisoner at ilapri, and Eahlol left the district. But he 
returned before long and took Shamsabad, reinstating Rai Karan 
as governor. The war of course broke out afresh, and Rai 
Pratap having again declared for Jaunpur, Bahlol retired 
to Delhi pursued by Husain. After a week's fighting outside, 
the walls of the capital another truce was arranged, binding both 
monarchs to remain within their own territory for a period 
of three years.* 

Such an attempt to fix a term was of course ineffectual; 
and before the three years were up Husain seems to have broken 
the truce as many times. But in 1478 the tide turned deci- 
sively against him. On the death of his father-in-law Ala-nd- 
din, he had seized the retired emperor’s government of Budaun. 
This brought Bahlol down in haste from Sirhind, and, after some 
skirmishing round Delhi, Husain made yet another truce and 
marched off towards Jaunpur. Breaking the truce, Bahlol fell 
upon his retreating enemy and defeated him with severe loss, 
following up his victory by the aaue.\ation of a number of the 
Jaunpur parganas in the Duab, among which were Kampil and 
Shamsabad. But Husain stood at bay in Mainpuri, and peace 
was once more declared only to be broken in the next year by 
Husain. The result was a series of defeats in the Duab, Bundel- 
khand, Oudh and Jaunpur itself. Husain at last fled to Bihar, 
and in 1479 Bahlol enthroned his own son Barbak at Jaunpur. 

In 1488 Bahlol was succeeded by Sikandar Lodi at Delhi, 
and Barbak at once advanced against tho capital. Sending 
an envoy to meet Barbak with pacific overtures, Sikandar 
hastened towards Kampil. The Jaunpur governor of that place, 
Isa Khan, was mortally wounded in the attempt to oppose him, 
and Sikandar continued his march down the district, meeting 
Barbak near Kanauj. The battle which ensued resulted in the 
complete defeat of Barbak, who retreated to Budaun, where he 
capitulated.f Sikandar forgivingly reinstated him on the throne 
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* E. H. I, V., pp. 80-85. 1 t E. H. I., IV, p. 455. 
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')f Jaunpur. but took the precaution of leaving his own nomin¬ 
ees in all th<s governments of the kingdom. Barbak was, how¬ 
ever, unable: to mauitain himself against his rebellious subjects, 
and after quelling on his behalf one serious Hindu rebellion 
Sikandar gave up the attempt to support him as useless. Bar¬ 
bak was removed in chains to Delhi in 1494, and Sikandar 
proceeded down country, to suppress some adherents of the 
ex-king Husain who wore giving trouble in Mirzapur. Return¬ 
ing to this district, he lingered six months at Shamsabad, and 
in the same jdace, after a visit to Rohilkhand, he spent the rains 
of 1495.* I ll 1500 he bestowed Shamsabad on the brothers Imad 
and Sulaima.u Farmuli. 

In 1518 Sikandar was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, whose 
reign was I rief and troubled. The Afghan nobles were all 
aspiring to local independence, and Ibrahim’s own brother Jalal 
Khan proclaimed himself king of Jaunpur, and, establishing 
a footing in Oudh, nearly succeeded in restoring an Eastern 
dynasty. Ibrahim marched into this district to oppose him, 
and on approaching Kanauj was joined by a large body of des¬ 
erters from his brother’s camp at Kalpi. Jalal Khan was now 
forced to aliandon his pretensions, and was not long afterwards 
privately executed. But the suppression of this rebellion en¬ 
couraged Ibrahim into a domineering policy which created bitter 
discontent. Babar’s invasions of the Panjab facilitated fresh 
revolts, and when in 1526 he made hi.s fifth and final expedition 
into India, defeating Ibrahim at Pauipat, thoro was no longer an 
empire, but. a host of potty govornments. Shamsabad must still 
have been held by the I’armulis, for h(! tells us that these and 
other Afghans were in possession of Kanauj and its neighbour¬ 
hood.! ^ leading Pathan chieftain named Bihar Khan hadT 
assumed the kingly title of Sultan Muhammad. But when the 
conqueror took possession of Agra and announced his intention 
of remaining in India, several of the Afghan faction submitted, 
while a detachment under Babar’s son Humayun, marching 
into the neighbouring district of Cawnporc, scattered the forces 
of the recalcitrants. But when in the following year Babar 
was thrcateuc’d by the formidable Rajput confederacy in the 

• E, H. I, V,, p. 01. J I E II. I., IV, p. 2G0 ; Erskine, p, 340. 
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West, his troops and his governor, Muhammad Duldai, were 
obliged to abandon Kanauj.*’- The very day after crushing that 
confederacy at Sikri he despatched a force against the Duab 
insurgents. The governments of Oudh and Kanauj were bestow¬ 
ed on Sultan Mirza, who had little difficulty in restoring the 
imperial authority. In the following year (1.528), when Babar 
marched against the rebel fortress of Chandori in Bundelkhand, 
he despatched Muhammad Ali Jangjang to Kanauj with orders 
to summon Sultan Mirza, then at Lucknow, to his assistance. 
But the mission met with little success. The forces of the two 
generals were attacked in Oudh, and compelled to fall back on 
Kanauj. Discouraged by this reverse and the stubborn resist¬ 
ance of Chandori, Babar offered the besieged Kaja Shamsabad 
for his capitulation-t Chauderi was not an ancestral possession 
of Baja Medini Bao; but he refused to exchange it, and it was 
soon afterwards taken by the besiegers. It had no sooner fallen 
than Babar marched into the Duab. He found this district 
in complete rebellion. His forces had evacuated Kanauj, and 
the Pathanshad wrested Shamsabad from his governor, Abut 
Muhammad Nizabaz. He advanced straight on Kanauj, the 
rebels flying before him; and, encamping at that city, began 
to throw a bridge across the Ganges. The fact that Jalal-ud-din 
Khilji had accomplished the same exploit two and a half centur¬ 
ies earlier was forgotten, and the Afghans on the Oudh bank 
laughed at the attempt. But protected by a breastwork and 
a gun the bridge was completed within a fortnight. Babar's 
army crossed the Ganges, and the rebels were routed. Shams¬ 
abad must have been retaken, for about six months later Babar 
offered it to Bikraraajit Sisodia in exchange for Bantambhor. 
Bikramajit, who was a son of the Baiia of Mewar, chief of 
Babar’s Eajput opponents, accepted the offer, thereby escaping 
the fate of his father and Modini Rao.J 

Babar died in 1530, leaving his son Humayun to fight 
out the struggle witli the Afghans. The first rebels who disturb¬ 
ed the peace of the district were not, however, Afghans, but 
distant kinsmen of Humayun. Muhammad Bultan Mirza, late 
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governor of Kanauj and Oudh, conspired with his son Ulugh 
and his codsin Muhammad Zaman to raise a rebellion on the 
Oudh side of the Ganges. ']’'o suppress this revolt Humayun 
in 1633-34 Inarched to Bhojpur, where he encamped, sending 
his relation iYadgar Nasir across the river into Paramnagar. 
The rebels were defeated and it was ordered that Sultan Mirza 
and Muhammad Zaman should bo blinded. But the officer 
entrusted with the order failed to execute it, and the two princes 
soon afterwards escaped, Tiieir first act was to attack Bilgram, 
in the Oudh pargana adjoining Kanauj ; tlieir next, to cross 
the Ganges and attack Kanauj itself. The city was held for 
the emperor iiy the sons of his foster-brother Khusru Kokaltash : 
but these officers surrendered and Sultan Mirza soon found himself 
at the head of six thousand men, Musalmans and Rajputs. The 
emperor’s brother Hinclal was sent from Agra to suppress 
this rising, and the insurgents were driven across the Ganges 
into Bilgram, where they were again defeated. ' 

Meanwhile the Afghans liad found in Sher Khan Sur a 
formidable leader. A desire to cheek that chief’s alarming 
progress led Humayun south in 1537 ; and before starting he 
entrusted the Kanauj government to his brother-in-law Kur-ud- 
din Muhammad. In the following year his brother Hindal 
revolted at Agra, and was almost immediately joined by the 
new governor of Kanauj. The rising was, however, nipped 
in the bud by the timely arrival of Humayun’s other brother 
Kamran from the Panjab in 1539. The absence from Kanauj of 
its governor and garrison probably facilitated its annexation 
by Sher Khan, or Sher Shah, as he now styled himself, for it is 
recorded that all the district as far as Kanauj aud Sambhal fell 
into the possession of the Afghans. The officers of Sher Shah col¬ 
lected the revenue for both the autumn aud spring harvests of these 
parts.”! After the disastrous surprise and defeat of Humayun 
at Chaunsa, Sher Shah’s forces pursued the emperor up country, 
and again overran these provinces as far as Kalpi and Kanauj.J 
Bu in 1640 Humayun, who had rallied his scattered adherents 
at Agra, detenuined to strike a last blow for his crown. And 
when Sher Shah’s son Qutb Khan marched across the Duab to 

• E, H. I„ yi pp. 9-17. I t im, IV., p. 868. 1 | IbM, 378. 
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attack Kalpi and Etawah, the emperor sent a detachment -which 
defeated and killed the invader. Having thus cleared the Duab, 
Humayun marched into this district with a huge army of about 
a hundred thousand men, and encamped on the bank of the 
Ganges at Bhojpur, intending to attack Sher Shah, who was 
advancing up the opposite bank. After an ineffectual attempt 
to build a bridge across the river, he marched down stream, and 
at Kanauj effected a crossing. But during the next month he 
made no move, and his army was so weakened by desertions that 
Sher Shah, making the attack at his convenience, won a com¬ 
plete victory. Humayun fled across the river on an elephant, 
narrowly escaping drowning, and at Bhongaon in the Mainpuri 
district his small escort was attacked by the villagers who 
were in the habit of plundering a defeated army.” Sher Shah 
now established himself as emperor. He was a strong and 
able ruler, and in his time the disorder and brigandage which 
had for centuries flourished unchecked in this district, as in the 
rest of the Duab, were ruthlessly put down. His governor 
Bairak Niazi “ so established authority over the people of Kan¬ 
auj, that no man kept in his house a bow, an arrow, a sword, 
or a gun, nay, any iron article whatever, except the implements 
of husbandry and cooking utensils. The fear of him was so 
thoroughly instilled into the turbulent people of these parts 
that according to the measurement they paid their revenue to 
the treasurer.”* 

With an Afghan dynasty on the throne the Farmulis once 
more obtained a footing in the district, and in 1553, not long 
after the accession of Sher Shah’s grandson Muhammad Shah 
Sur, the fief of Kanauj Was held by Shah Muhammad Farmuli. 
From him it was taken by the new emperor and conferred on 
a favourite named Sarmast, described by a contemporary chro¬ 
nicler as a “ very tall and powerful man,” but by the hot-tem¬ 
pered son of the dispossessed Shah Muhammad as “ a Sarbani dog- 
seller .” There ensued between the utterer of the taunt and its 
object a scuffle which ended in the death of both, and was very 
near including among its victims the emperor himself.t On 
the same day Taj Khan Kirani, disgusted by the emperor’s 
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incapacity, or encouraged by his weakness, set out to excite a 
revolt in Bengal. He was pursued into this district and defeated 
at ChhibramaUj but succeeded in making good his retreat to 
Chunar in Mirzapvir (1554).* 

In the following year the Afghan dynasty was overthrown, 
and that of thfe Mughals restored by the return of Humayuu, 
who was succeeded in 1556 by hie great son Akbar. In 1565 
Ali Quli Khan, who held the fief of Jaiinpur, revolted and 
began to plunder the country on the east bank of the Ganges. 
Munim Khan, KhauKhanan, was senttoKariauj to hold the rebels 
in cheek and soon after Aicbar arrived in person. The emperor 
proceeded by forced marches to Lucknow and Jaunpur, but Ali 
Quli Khan escaped to Mirzapur.f In the same year Muiz-zul- 
mulk and Raja Todar Mai were sent against Bahadur Shah, 
the brother of Ali Quli Khan, who was in this district. The 
imperial forces met and defeated the rebel vanguard, driving 
it back on the Kali Nadi, where many of the insurgents were 
drowned. They then dispersed in search of plunder and were 
surprised by the main body of the robeds under Bahadur Shah, 
who drove them to take refuge in Kanauj. Ali Quli Khan and 
Bahadur Khan were soon afterwards pardoned, but mistaking 
clemency for weakness they in 1567 raised a fresh revolt and 
besieged the emperor’s fostor-brot'icr Yusuf Khan in Shergarh, 
which is described as several kos distant from Kanauj. Akbar 
at once marched to relieve the fort, but on his approach Ali 
Quli Khan raised the .siege and Hed. Encamping at Bhojpur 
Akbar despatched a large force of cavalry under Todar Mai to 
operate in Oudh, while he himself pursued the rebels down 
country. Two months later he caught them at Mankarwal in 
the Allahabad district and defeated them. Ali Quli Khan was 
killed in the action and Bahadur Khan executed after it.J 

In Akbar’s great reorganization of his empire, Kanauj 
became the head quarters of a division of the Agra province 
and included 80 parganas or mahahs. Of these ten are still re¬ 
presented in the Farrukhabad district. Kampil, Kanauj, Sau- 
rikh, Sakrawa and Sakatpur corresponded to the modern par- 
gamas of the same names. Siiamsabad included Shamsabad 

* E. H. I., pp, 242-43. j f Ibid, 297.8. | { lUi, V,320-1. 
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West and East, Muhammadabad, and perhaps Paramnagar; 

Bhojpur contained both Pahara and Bhojpiir; and Talgram 
was made up of the modern Talgram and Tirwa-Thatia. 
Cliliibramau as now constituted represents both Chhibramau 
and Sikandarpur Adhu of AkbaPs time. Pargana Kha- 
khatmau belonged, not to Kanauj, but to the Khairabad govern¬ 
ment of the Oudh province. To which government Paramnagar 
should be assigned is doubtful, different authorities suggesting 
Sliamsabad, Khairabad and Budaun. Few of the names of 
Akbar’s governors or feoffees have been preserved. One was 
Husain Khan, who died in 1675 and was nicknamed Tukriya, 
or the Patcher, from his practice of compelling all H Indus within 
his jurisdiction to wear a distinctive patch {tiokra) on the 
shoulder. Ho held the fief of Shamsabad, and has been termed 
the Bayard and Quixote of Akbar’s reign. In 1592 Kanauj 
was given to Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son and grandson of the 
rebels Ibrahim and Sultan Mirza; but he proved to be a 
drunkard and was soon deprived of his government and im¬ 
prisoned. 

In 1610, Jahangir Q605—27) granted the government of Akbar’a 
Kanauj to Mirza Abdur-rahim, the son of the great Bairam, aorsT'* 
with orders to " crush the rel.cls ” by wliom was apparently 
meant a horde of bandits which infested the neighbourhood of 
Sakit in the Etah district. But he was not long afterwards sent 
down to the Deccan, and it was probably at this time that Jahan¬ 
gir conferred Kanauj on his chief ecclesiastical dignitary (gadr-i- 
jahan), Miran of Pihani in Hardoi. This venerable governor 
died in 1620, at the age, it is said, of six score years. 

The reigns of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb (1658—1707) were, so Muhatn- 
far as this district was concerned, quite uneventful, but in 1666 there 
was born at Mau-Eashidabad a Pathan named Muhammad Khan Bangarh. 
who was destined to play a very important part in the affairs of, 
the empire and to found what almost became an independent local 
dynasty.* At the ago of about twenty Muhammad Khan joined 
the bauds of Pathan freebooters who rosortod yearly to Bundel- 
khand and hired themselves out to the rajas of that province, 

* The following account of Ihe Baugash Nawats of Farrukliabacl is taken 
from Mr. Irvine's articles m Vol. XLVII, J.A.S.B. 
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and his courage and ability very soon brought him to the front 
as a distinguished leader of banditti. But it was not until 1712, 
when he was ‘18 years old, tliat the opportunity oame to display 
his talents on a wider stage. In that year Farrukhsiyar, on his 
way to contest the empire with his cousin Jahandar Shah, sent an 
invitation to him from Khajuha in the Fatehpur district. Muham¬ 
mad Khan joined him with 12,000 men, and at the conclusive 
battle of Samogar in Agra, fought on the 1st January 1713, when 
Jahandar Shah was routed, Muhammad Khan greatly distinguished 
himself in the vanguard commanded by Saiyid Abdullah Khan 
Qutb-ul-mulk. For his services ho was rewarded with the title 
of Nawab and grants of land in Bundelkhand and this district. 
After successfully commanding expeditions against the raja 
of Auupshalir and Raja Mcda, and joining in the campaign 
against Girdhar Bahadur at .411ahabad, ho obtained leave to 
return to his home. Here ho occupied himself wn'th founding the 
towns of Kaimganj and Muhatnmadabad. The first, named after 
the Nawab’s eldest son, is not far from Mau-Rashidabad; its site 
lying within the lands of Ghalauli, Mau-Rashidabad, Kuberpur 
and Subhanpur. Muhammadabad, about fourteen miles from 
Farrukhabad, includes portions of five villages : Kilmapur, 
Kabirpur, Rohila, Muhammadpur and Takipur. On a high 
mound called Kal-ka-khera, the Nawab built a fort, of which only 
the ruins remain, while the highest point has been used as a 
station of th« Trigonometrical Survey. It is said that h’'arrukh- 
siyar was annoyed at Muhammad Klian’s presumption in naming 
a town after limself. To appease his wrath, the Nawab announc¬ 
ed his intention of founding another and naming it after the 
emperor. About this time his father-in-law, Kasim Khan Ban- 
gash, while on his way to Mau, was set upon and killed l)y 
a party of Bamtola marauders at the village of Jamalpur, now 
called Kasim Bagh, three miles oast of the city of Farrukhabad. 
Using this event as a pretext, Muhammad Khan asked for aud 
obtained a grant of fifty-twm Bamtela villages as the site of a new 
city. The foundations wore laid in 1714. So far as is known, 
Muhammad Khan took little or no part in that struggle between 
the Barha Saiyids aud the Turani faction which resulted in 
the deposition and death of Farrukhsiyar and the elevation of 
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Muhammad Shah to the throne. But in 1720, when the emperor 
and Saiyid Husain Ali set out for the Deccan, the Nawab seems 
to have made some pretence of joining. He held aloof, however, 
till after the assassination of Husain Ali on the 30th September 
1720, when, in spite of Saiyid Abdullah Khan’s overtures, he 
declared for Muhammad Shah. At the battle of Hasanpur, in 
the Agra district, on the 4th and 5th November 1720, Muham¬ 
mad Khan took part in the defeat of Saiyid Abdullah, who was 
made prisoner. He was rewarded with an increase of rank, the 
title Ghazanfar-i-jang (Lion of Fight), seven lakhs of rupees in 
cash, and a grant of parganas Bhojpur and Shamsabad in addition 
to his former fiefs. Tn 1722 and 1723 he took part in the cam¬ 
paigns against Churaman Jat and in Ajmere, and in July of the 
latter year was ordered to Bnndelkhand, where Chhatarsal 
Bundola had for several years been in open revolt. He was, 
however, recalled to oppose a Maratha attack on Gwalior, and 
held that fortress for seven months. On his way back to 
Farrukhabad in 172(), he assisted the agent of Khan Dauran 
Khan, who then held Talgram andBhongaon, to reduce to submis¬ 
sion the Chauhan Kaja of Mainpuri. The tradition is that the 
raja, having failed to make his obeisance, fell dead by the Nawab’s 
own arrow. In 1720 Muhammad Khan had been appointed 
governor of the Allahabad subab, to which was subordinate that 
of Bundelkhand. Ho also held large fiefs in Bundelkhand, which 
had for some time been maintained with difficulty against the 
Bundelas. In 1727 express orders were issued from Delhi for an 
advance into Bundelkhand, and to meet the expenditure necessary 
a grant was made of the ckakla of Kora in Fatehpur. Two and 
a half years of fighting followed, at the end of which Muhammad 
Khan, mainly owing to lack of support from Delhi, was compelled 
to evacuate Bundelkhand and bind himself never to invade it 
again. On his return to Delhi at the end of 1729 he was deprived 
of his government of Allahabad, which was conferred on Saiyid 
Sarbuland Khan, Mubariz-ul-mulk, but he succeeded in gaining 
appointment to the governorship of Malwa in September 1730, 
During the next two years he was engaged in constant warfare 
with the Marathas and in the attempt to introduce order into his 
new province. His forces were, however, insufficient, and his 
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resources exlijuusted. The country yielded no revenue and no 
help came from Delhi. The holders of revenue-free grants, 
mostly great nobles of the court, socrctly thwarted his efforts to 
remedy the prevailing disorder, and the rajas and lesser men kept 
wholly aloof. : When, therefore, at the end of 1731, he was called 
upon to meet at Sizmnj a Alaratha army of 200,000 horse, ho ^vas 
compelled to submit and make terms. Apparently his enemies 
now found their opportunity, and ho was recalled to Agra, where 
ho arrived on ilie 6th December 1732. During the next four 
years Muhammad Khan served in several campaigns against the 
Marathas, and in Juno 1733 he took part in the attack on 
Bhagwant Itai. As a reward for those services he was restored 
to the governorship) of Allahabad, but again removed after a few 
months. On the invasion of India by Nadir Shah in 1739, 
Muhammad Khan attended at Delhi, but played no important 
part in tho events which then occurred. In the same year he 
left court iu disgust because tho government of Allahabad had 
been conferred on another. He was followed by some imperial 
offioors who had orders to eject him from his possessions. They 
were mot auddefoated at Kao-ka-Sikandra in Aligarh by Muham¬ 
mad Khan’s third son Akbar Khan. Muhammad Khan died in 
1743 at tho advanced age of eighty years, and at his death his 
dominions were popularly stated to embrace the whole Duab 
from Koil iu Lho north to Is. ora in tho south apjpzarontly including 
tho whole of the Farrukhabad district, the western half of Cawn- 
pore, the whole of Ftah with the exception of two small parganas 
in the north western corner, two parganas of Budaun, one of 
Shahjahaupul, and parts of Aligarh and Etawah. But his 
possessions varied very much from time to time. Kanauj, for 
instance, which in 1720 belonged to his son Qaim Khan, svas 
afterwards bestowed on several Hindus in succession, but recover¬ 
ed iu 1736 oil his raising the objection that it was too near his 
home to be left iu the hands of an infidel. 

KhM Qnim Khan, the oldest son of Muhammad Khan, succeeded 

his father without any opiposition. In 1748 Safdar Jang, the 
eubahdar of (>udh, was appointed wazir by the new emperor Ahmad 
Shah. Safdar Jang had long intrigued against the Bangash 
family, and had already once failed in an attempt to crush the 
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Rohillas. Ho uow piomiscd Qaim Hhan that, if ho ejected the 
Rohillas, ho should be appointed governor of Eohilkhand. An 
imperial warrant to that effect arrived in September 1748 j and 
at the same time the wazir secretly encouraged the Rohillas to 
resistance. His older and more experienced servants strove to 
prevent the Nawab from accepting this insidious offer. Rub the 
views of his favourite, the paymaster Mahmud Khan Afridi, 
prevailed, and the offer was accepted. Rohilkhand was at the 
time ruled by Hahz Rahmat Khan, who with other chiefs was 
supposed to hold the country in trust for the sons of the late 
Nawab Ali Muhammad. Some preliminary efforts to bring the 
Rohillas to terms having failed, on the I2th November 1748 
Qaim Khan set out with a large force from Farrukhabad, and, 
crossing the (langes at Kadirganj injhe Etah district,- advanced 
towards Budaun. On the 2lst November he arrived opposite 
the entrenched camp of the Rohillas, between tlie villages of 
Dauuri and Rasulpur, about four miles south-east of Budaun 
city. The battle began the next morning and after an initial 
success Qaim Khan was caught in a ravine on either side of 
which troops had been concealed in the tall millets. Qaim Khan 
was killed along with most of the Bangash loaders, and the 
defeated army retreated in disorder to Farrukhabad. The result 
of this victory was to give the Rolullas possession of all the 
Bangash parganas on the loft bank of the Ganges except those 
which now constitute the Aligarh tahsil. These were saved by 
the bravery of an unnamed c/icto, nhose obstinate resistance 
compelled the Rohillas to retreat. 

Qaim Khan’s hroti\er Islam Khan was now made Nawab Safdar 
at the instigation of his mother, the Bibi fsahiha, but his tenure y 

of the position was brief. The Bibi Sahil;a made an attempt to “iistrict. 
engage a Maratha army, but was unsuccessful, and in December 
1749 the emperor Ahmad Shah, attended by the wazir Safdar 
Jang, marched from Dellii to Koil on his Avay to resume the Bangash 
territory. Thence Safdar Jang, with his more immediate 
dependents and an army of forty thousand Iranis, proceeded 
eastwards to Thana Daryaoganj in the Etah district, forty-live 
miles north-west of Farrukhabad. Orders were issued to raja 
Nawal Rai, the deputy governor of Oudh, to march on Farrukh- 
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abad from Lucknow. Crossing the Ganges and Kali rivers, he 
advanced on Khudaganj, whore 29,000 Afghans were posted 
with guns. They were, however, induced to retire to Farrukh¬ 
abad, and Nawal Rai occupied Khudaganj. Negotiations were 
opened by the! Bibi Sahiba, and after a long discussion it was 
agreed that on payment of sixty lakhs of rupees the former 
territories of his family should be confirmed by grant to Imam 
Khan. This sum was paid, partly in cash and partly in goods, 
but the wazir, declaring that the payment was short by fifteen 
lakhs, caused the Bibi Sahiba to be detained in his camp while 
he himself imirohed on to Farrukhabad, which was occupied 
by Nawal Rai. Safdar Jang then returned to Delhi, taking 
with him fivc' of the principal chelas. The newly -annexed 
territories were added to the jurisdiction of Nawal Rai, who 
made KanauJ his head quarters. Hero the Bibi Sahiba was 
kept under surveillance, while five of Muhammad Khan’s sons 
were sent to Allahabad as hostages. 

Tho new administration was very unpopular owing to the 
rapacity of the subordinate revenue agents, and when the Bibi 
Sahiba succeeded not long afterwards in naakirnr her escape she 
had little difficulty in stimulating the Pathans to revolt. 
Ahmad Khan, the .second son of the Nawab Muhammad, was 
chosen as the leader, and a considerable sum of money was raised. 
Nawal Rai’s posts at Shamshabad and in the neighbourhood of 
Mau were soon overpowered, and in July 1750 the Pathan army 
began its march eastward. Starting from Chaloli, and passing 
through Farrukhabad, it encamped at Rajipur near Khudaganj. 
Nawal Rai, who had started from Kaiiauj as soon as he heard of 
the rising, was just able to cross the Kali aud encamp at Khudaganj 
before the arrival of the Patiuins. As he liad received orders 
from Safdar Jang to avoid an engagement till the arrival 
of reinforcements, ho surrounded his camp with an entrench¬ 
ment and remained on the defensive. 

On the 2l8t and 22nd July 1760 the wazir detached a force 
of twenty thousand men under Nasir-ud-din Haidar to reinforce 
Nawal Rai. When this army reached Sale it. Raja Jaswant Singh 
of Mainpuri sent immediate information to Ahmad Khan, 
warning him that if he did not strike a blow at once, he would 
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be lost. Three hours after sunset on the Ist August theNawab 
set out at the head of twelve thousand foot and twelve hundred 
horse to surprise the enemy’s camp. To effect this purpose it 
was necessary to make a long detour to the south. Here, near 
the river, they found the line of defence held by Barha Saiyids, 

^yho had no guns. The first attack was repulsed. But by 
threatening to kill himself Ahmad Khan .succeeded in rallying 
the fugitives, and led them to a second and more successful 
attempt. They then made their way to the camp, which was 
thrown into the utmost confusion. The night was dark and 
rainy ; and the artillery, firing at random, was unable to do any 
execution. The fighting continued in darkness and confusion 
till sunrise, when Nawal Rai, who had been with difficulty per¬ 
suaded to leave his devotions and mount his elephant, was shot 
dead. A panic fell upon his followers, and many of them were 
drowned in the river. The Pathans now occupied Kanauj and 
Parrukhabad. 

Meanwhile, Safdar Jang liad collected a large army, and Defeat of 
with it had reached Marehra in the Etah district when he heard 
of the defeat and death of Nawal Rai. He at once sent orders to 
Allahabad for the execution of the five captive sons of Muham¬ 
mad Khau, and the five chelas were put tp death in the presence 
of his own son Shuja-ud-daula. Ahmad Khan lost no time in 
advancing to meet the invader, and the two armies encountered 
at Ram Chatauni, seven miles east of Sahawar and five miles 
west of Patiali. Early in the morning of the 13th September 
1750 the battle began by the advance of Ismail Khan and 
Suraj Mai Jat at the head of fifty thousand men against the 
wing of the Farrukhabad force which was commanded by Rus¬ 
tam Khan Afridi. The attack succeeded, Rustam Khan was 
slain, and his troops were pursued for several miles in the 
direction of Aliganj. On receipt of the tidings of Rustam 
Khkn’s death the Nawab turned to his followers and told them 
that Rustam Khan had defeated the army opposed to him, and 
that unless they exerted themselves, all the honours of the day 
would be another’s. He then led forward his men to the attack. 

Tiie enemy gave way before the Pathans’ onset in spite of the 
efforts of Nurul Hasan of Bilgram and Muhammad Ali Khan 
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to make them stand their ground. At the same time the wazir’s 
army was attacked from the rear by a small body of Pathans 
which had jiist arrived from Shahjahaupur. The waxir him¬ 
self was woufjided by a bullet in tho neck, and his mahaut was 
killed. Disheartened by tho loss of their commander, the im¬ 
perial forces broke and fled. In the' pursuit Nawab Ishaq 
Khan gave himself out for Safdar Jang and was slain. Mean¬ 
while the war.ir had been oarried off in safety to Marehra, where 
his wound was dressed. Siiraj Mai Jat and. Ismail Beg, on 
their return fi-om pursuing Rustam Khan’s defeated corps, found 
the fortunes of the day changed, and were glad to be allowed to 
withdraw unmolested. 

Ahmad Khan now took possession of all the country from 
Koil in Aligarh to Akbarpur-Shahpur in Cawnpore, and made 
arrangements for the occupation of the whole of Oudh. His 
advance on Delhi tvas stopped by a conciliatory letter from 
the emperor, and lie returned to Parrnkhabad, while his son 
Mahmud proceeded to Luckno\r, and a force under his half- 
brother Sliadi Khan advanced down the Dual) in the direction 
of Allahabad, Mansur Ali, another brother, was appointed 
governor of Phaphuud, wlrieh tiien included parganas Saurikh, 
Sakatpur and Sakrawa; while a ehda named Zul-fikar Khan 
was despatched in the same capacity to Shamsabad and Chhib- 
ramau. Shadi Khaii, however, was defeated at Kora by Ali 
Quli Khan, the deputy in tho Allahabad Bubah, and Ahmad 
Khan was obliged to march south to his assistauco. Tho city 
of Allahabad was at once captured, but the fort hold out, and 
the nawab was compelled to lay regular siege to it. Desultory 
fighting now went on between the two parties for some months, 
and in the meanwhile the wazir had time to effect a reconci¬ 
liation with the emperor and to raise a new army. Messengers 
wore sent to Kotah in Rajputana to hire the Marathas under 
Jai Apa Sindhia and Mulhar Rao Gackwar. The services of 
Suraj Mai .let, raja of Bharatpur, were also engaged, and an 
advance was made down the Duab. In March 1751, Shadil 
Khan, the governor of Farrukhabad, was expelled from the 
neighbourhood of Koil and driven back on Farrukhabad. When 
the news of the wazir’s advance reached Ahmad Khan at 
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Allahabad, he decided, oa the advice of a majority of his council 
of war, to return to Farrukhabad. The move was, however, a 
fatal one. Discouraged by a retreat his mercenary forces 
melted away until when he reached Farrukhabad he had too 
few men. to attempt to hold the city. Entrenchments were 
thrown up round a small fort on the site of the modetn Fateh- 
garh and preparations made to stand a siege. 

The Marathas marched down the Duab, plundering as they 
went, till they reached Farrukhabad. They then selected Kasim 
Bagh, about half a mile from the fort, as their headquarters; 
while the wazir proceeded to Singhirampur. Here he attempted 
to build a bridge of boats •across the Ganges, but was prevented 
by Lala Shyam Singh, who was encamped on the other bank. 
For over a month the siege continued without either side gaining 
any advantage, when Sadullah Khan arrived from Rohilkhand 
with a reinforcement of twelve thousand men for the nawab. 
Disregarding Ahmad Khan’s request that he would not engage 
in any operations on his own account until a junction had been 
effected with the garrison of Fatehgarh, Sadullah Khan decided 
to attack the Marathas. The first onset was successful, but in 
the eagerness of imrsuit the Rohillas wore drawn far from the 
river bank, atid Bahadur Khan of Farrukhabad was surrounded 
and killed. Hearing of his death, Sadullah Khan determined 
to retreat. After nightfall his camp was fired by the Marathas, 
and the sight of the flames struck terror into vlhmad Khan’s 
garrison. The panic spread, and the Nawab, finding his efforts 
to restore the courage of his men unavailing, left the fort with 
his kinsmen and chiefs, and, crossing the Ganges at Kumhraul, 
took refuge with the Rohillas of Aonla. 

After an unsuccessful attempt in the autumn of 1751 to 
invade Farrukhabad, ho was driven to retreat to Kumaun, where 
he hold out against the Marathas for several months. In the 
meantime news was brought from Delhi that Ahmad Shah 
Durrani was on his way to invade Hindustan for the second 
time. The emperor counselled Safdar Jang to make peace. 
The Marathas were also anxious to conclude the campaign, and 
Apa Sindhia appears to have been secretly favourable to the 
Pathaus. In March or April 1762 terms were at last arranged. 
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The debt due by Safdar Jang to the Marathas for the expenses 
of the campaign wn-i ti-ansferred to Ahmad Khan, who alienated 
to them half his territories till the debt should be extinguished. 
Of the fortylfour parganas which the Nawab once possessed, 
he was assumed still to hold thirty-three. Which these were 
cannot now ' be accurately .ascertained, but a list of those made 
over to Mulhar Kao G,aekwar has been preserved in a deed 
engraved on copper, and includes parganas Amritpur, Saurikh, 
Sakatpur, Ta,lgi'am and Kanauj in this district. The manage¬ 
ment of the Maratha parganas seems, however, to have been 
left in the bands of Ahmad Khan, who, after paying the 
expenses of their administration, handed over the balance to 
two Maratha agents stationed at Kanauj and Aliganj. This 
arrangement held good till the crushing defeat of the Marathas 
at Panipat in 1701 made them withdraw from northern India 
for a time. 

Ahmad Khan, who had been made Amir-ul-umra and 
imperial paymaster, did good service at Panipat, and after the 
battle seized, the opportunity of recovering nearly all his lost" 
territories. This, however, occasioned a quarrel with Shuja-ud- 
daula, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who, having cleared the 
lower Dual) of the Marathas, wisliod to appropriate all the 
parganas lately in their possession. Accompanied by the 
emperor Shah Alain, Shuja-ud-daula advanced, towards the end 
of 1762, as far as Kanauj, with the intention of conquering 
Farrukhabad. His ostensible reason was that Ahmad Khan 
had assumed various privilege.s of royalty. Ahmad Khan, 
however, inudo such vigorous preparations, and was so well 
supported by Hafiz Kahmat and the Kohillas, that the project 
was abandoned. Many of the wazir’s troops openly refused 
to fight agaitist the Pathans, and six thousand of them deserted. 

After His defeat by the English at Baksar on the 23rd 
October 1764, Shuja-ud-daula, having failed to obtain the services 
of the Robillas, was reduced to appealing to his hereditary 
enemy Ahmad Khan at Farrukhabad. The Nawab, however, 
refused to take the field, and strongly advised Shuja-ud-daula 
to make peace with the English. Disregarding this advice, the 
Wazir again set out eastwards supported by Imad-ul-mnlk and 
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some Marathas, On the Srd May 17C5 lie was defeated by 
General Carnac at Jajmaii, and, deserted by his Mavatha allies, 
he had -no course open to him bub to throw himself on his 
enemy’s generosity. A troaby was concluded by which he 
recovered his territories, with the exception of Kora and Allah¬ 
abad, which were assigned to the emperor Shah’ Alam as his 
demesne. 

In 1769 the Mai athas again made their appearance under 
Mahdaji Sindhia, Holkaj^ and others. After levying tribute 
from the Rajput princes and defeating the Jats at Bharatpur, 
they entered into an agreement with Nnjib Khan to attack 
Farrukhabad. Hafiz Rahmat, whose fief of Etawah Was equally 
threatened, joined Ahmad Khan, and encamped between Fateh- 
garh and Farrukhabad. In October 1770, Najib Khan fell ill 
and died, and the Marathas continued the campaign alone,- In 
several actions they defeated the Pathans, who did not behave 
with their usual spirit, and in May 1771 Hafiz Rahmat relin¬ 
quished his parganas and returned home. Ahmad Khan, left 
alone to bear the whole brunt of the attack, urns quickly forced 
to return to the Marathas the sixteen and a half parganas which 
they had held until 1761. 

In July 1771, Ahmad Khan died, and was succeeded by 
his son Muzaffar Jang, a boy of 13 or 14 years of age. The 
real power was in the hands of the paymaster, Fakhr-ud-daula, 
who proved a loyal servant. The emperor was at the moment 
at Kanauj, and was urged by his favourite Hisam-ud-din to 
resume the Farrukhabad territory. Sending an urgent message 
for assistance to Mahdaji Sindhia, who was t1ien in the Upper 
Duab, the emperor marched at once through Khudaganj to 
Far/ukhabad, and enearaped just outsido the city. Fakhr-ud- 
daula at once set about collecting a large force of Pathans, 
and made every preparatmn for resistance. At the same time 
he wrote respectfully to the emperor, propo-sing a settlement, 
and made overtures to Najaf Khan, who was in the imperial 
camp. These overtures were accepted, and it was arranged 
that Muzaffar Jang should succeed to his father’s title and 
territories on condition of his paying six lakhs of rupees to the 
emperor and one lakh to Najai Khan, No sooner had Shah 
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Alam left the disirict than a rising broke out headed by Murtaza. 
Khan, one of tlie surviving sons of Muhammad Khan, and 
Abdul-majid Kljan, who induced the widow of Qaim Khan to 
join them. She |egan to enlist Afridis, and to fortify herself 
at her residence! in Amethi, just outside the city. Fakhr-ud- 
daula led his troops against the place and carried it by storm. 
Murtaza Khan was wounded and taken prisoner, and died in pri¬ 
son. Not long after this, Fakhr-ud-daula was assassinated by a 
partisan of Murtaza Khan, and his pdaee was taken by Rahmat 
Khan. In 1773 Muzaffar Khan joined Bhuja-ud-daula in expel¬ 
ling the Marathas from the southern parganas of this district, and 
this tract, which included all Farrukhabad south of the Kali Nadi 
except Chhibramau and Sakrawa, henceforward became subor¬ 
dinate to Oudh. ilt was not long before the famous eunuch Almas 
Ali Khan was appointed governor of the conquered territory. 
The distinctive feature of his administration was the way in 
which he encouraged or allowed his subordinates to usurp the 
lands of the old Rajput proprietors. To this policy the rajas of 
Tirwa and Thatia, and the Chaudhari of Bishangarh, owed their 
possessions and their titles. North of the Kali Nadi, in the 
jurisdiction of the Bangash Nawab, there were no taluqas. The 
difference in government produced, indeed, a marked difference 
in agricultural oonditions, and there can be no doubt that the 
dwellers on the left bank of the Kali were less misruled than 
those on the riglit. Muzaffar Jang wuis present at the battle of 
Katra in,,^1774, between the English and the Rohillas, where 
Hafiz Rahmat lost bis life, and it was he who identified the head 
oftheRohilla chieftain. On his return to Farrukhabad, Muzaffar 
Jang brought with him some of the disciplined Lucknow troops, 
and with their aid severely punished the mutinous Bangash 
soldiery settled in the Baiigasiipura quarter of his capital. 

From this period dates the connection of the English with 
the district, and the establishment of the bazar and canton¬ 
ment of Fatehgarh. By the treaty of Fyzabad, signed by the 
Oudh Nawab Ainf-ud-daula early in 1775, it was agreed that a 
regular brigade of the Company’s troops should be stationed in 
tlie Oudh territories. Asif-ud-daula then applied for a second 
force, officered by Englishmen, to consist of six battalions of 
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sepoys, a corps of artillery, and a proportion of cavalry. The 
brigade thus formed was in 1777 incorporated with the army of 
the Company and stationed at Fatehgarh. It went by the name 
of the temporary brigade; and the annual cost to Ondh was 
twenty-three lakhs of rupees. In 1779 the Nawab of Oudh 
asked to be relieved of the cost of this brigade, but the request 
was refused. By the engagement of the l9th September 1781 
the temporary brigade was to be recalled within the Company’s 
territory. Warren Hastings, the Governor General, did not fulfil 
this engagement, but renewed the promise when he visited Luck¬ 
now in 1784. He left orders to that effect with the Resident, but 
on reaching Calcutta found that his action was overruled. Another 
appeal was made to Lord Cornwallis, but without success. The 
tribute of four lakhs due from Farrukhabad to Oudh had been 
assigned for part payment of the expenses of the contingent at 
Fatehgarh, and this soon fell into arrears. In May 1780 an Eng¬ 
lish Resident was appointed, but was withdrawn in 17^, when 
Lord Cornwallis had succeeded to the post of Governor General. 

Farrukhabad affairs formed the fifth article of accusation 
in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. The appointment of 
a Resident, after it had been promised that he should be with¬ 
drawn, appears to have given foundation to the charge. The 
Nawab is described as a weak and inexperienced young man. 
With respect to the territory, it is stated that Almas Ali Khan, 
the Oudh amil, had taken Marehra at an inadequate rent. Kha- 
khatmau and Sauj were constantly plundered. The collection 
of ferry dues close to Fatehgarh had been seized by the Nawab 
Wazir’s officers ; while the landholders of four parganas had 
fortified themselves in their castles. Farrukhabad was deserted. 
There had been no stable government there for many years. 
The Nawab Wazir and his ministers, the residents of Lucknow 
and Farrukhabad, the camp authorities at Fatehgarh, Nawab 
Muzaffar Jang, and twenty diwans, had all interfered in turn. 

Muzaffar Jang died on the 22nd October 1796, after a short 
illness. Poison was suspected, and Mr. Lumsden, the Resident 
at Lucknow, came with Asaf-iid-daula to Farrukhabad to 
enquire into the matter and settle the succession. The crime 
was brought home to the Nawab’s eldest son, Rustam Ali Khan, 
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who was deported to Luoknow, where he died after 1824. There 
wex’e two 'claimants to the succession. The cliclm Parmal Khan 
and Muhamdi Khan put forward the late Kawab’s second son, 
Imdad Husain^i Nasir-i-jang, then thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. On the other hand, Umrao Begam, the first wife of 
Muzaffar Jang, supported by her brother Amin-ud-daula, pro¬ 
duced her grand-nephew and adopted son, Dilawar Jang, grand¬ 
son of Amin-ud daula. The dispute was at length ended by a 
compromise, in virtue of which Nasir Jang succeeded, under 
the tutelage of jimin-ud-daula. It was stipulated that the new 
Nawab should receive an allowance of Ks. 50,000 a year, but in 
every other respect Amin-ud-daula had uncontrolled authority. 

By the treaty of the 10th November 1801, the Nawab Wazir 
had ceded to tlie Company not only his territories in Oudh, but 
also his parganas in this district and the four and a half lakhs 
paid as tribute by Farrukbabad to Oudh, and in 1802 the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley was at Bareilly engaged in settling the newly 
ceded lands. An attempt of Amin-ud-daula to reduce Nasir 
Jang’s allowance determined the latter to see whether he could 
not make a more secure bargain with the English. Proceeding 
to Bareilly, he opened negotiations, and on the 4th June 1802 
there was signed at Bareilly a treaty by which the Nawab ceded 
his country in return for a yearly allowance of Rs. 1,08,000 to 
himself and his dependents.* All rent-free grants, pensions 
and jagire, which could be shown to have been established 
previously to the death of Muzaffar Jang, were to be continued. 

Less than a year after tho cession, while Henry Wellesley 
was engaged in organizing the newly-acquired district, his brother 
Arthur was preparing to crush a Maratha league in the Deccan. 
On the outbreak of the war, the conduct of a campaign in 
Northern India was entrusted to General Lake. With the first 
Maratha war this district had little to do. General Lake merely 
encamping at Kanauj in August 1803, on his way to the capture 
of Aligarh, which was tlieu held for Sindhia by the French adven¬ 
turer Perron. But the belief that the British were now fully 
occupied led the Raja of Thatia to revolt, His castle was besieg¬ 
ed and stormed, and his domains confiscated, while he himself 


* Aitcbison’s Treaties, II, p. 33. 
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fled southwards across the Jamna. At the same time the Mewatis, 
taking advantage of the general disturbance, made a brief incur¬ 
sion into the west of the district, plundering all landholders who 
refused to satisfy their demands. Before war was over, the dearth 
already described * had begun; and famine had no sooner ceased 
than the Duab was troubled with a fresh Maratha campaign. In 
October 1804 Holkar laid siege to Delhi. But on the arrival 
of Lord Lake he precipitately crossed the Jamna, determining to 
ravage the Duab with fire and sword. He had obtained two days’ 
start before Lake set out in pursuit, and the Marathas were 
famous for their forced marches. But so hot was the pursuit that 
when, on the evening of the 16th November, the British force rode 
into Aliganj, they found the town still burning, and learnt that 
the enemy were at Farrukhabad, only thirty-six miles away. 
Lake’s horses had been ridden twenty-two miles that day, but he 
nevertheless determined to surprise the Marathas by a night 
attack. At nine in the evening he pushed forward without tents 
or baggage of any kind, and at daybreak on the 17th the head of 
his column reached the outskirts of the Maratha camp. The sur¬ 
prise was complete and crushing. Holkar had crossed the Jamna 
first with sixty thousand horse. After he had crossed the Kali 
Nadi in his flight he could not collect ton thousand. Three 
thousand had fallen in the surprised camp. The rest deserted, 
dispersed, and never joined him again. Lake followed up his 
success by pursuing Holkar for over ten miles. When he gave 
up the chase ho had marched over seventy miles in twenty-four 
hours, and three hundred aud fifty miles during the preceding 
fortnight. Only two of his Europeans had been killed ; but the 
pace of the march had told severely on his horses, of which 
seventy-five died or became useless. On the arrival of the infan¬ 
try under Colonel Don, who had followed Lake with almost 
incredible speed, horse and foot pressed on into Farrukhabad city. 
Their arrival was timely and welcome, for the unruly Pathans of 
the town and district were besieging the fort of Fatehgarh, where 
the British residents and their small detachment of native troops 
had taken refuge. The chief officer of the city police had fled 
across the Ganges. Two nobles of the Nawab’s family had joined 
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the Maratha», and the Nawab himself had obeyed an order to 
visit Holkat, patting off with excuses the request of the judge- 
magistrate for a gun. The cavalry stables, the old ice-house and 
the bungalows of the English officers in cantonments had been 
fired, and thb district was in the first stage of rebellion. Short 
work was now made of the insurgents investing the fort, and 
Lake set out once more in pursuit of Holkar. The district 
was not again invaded, but in the later annals of the war 
Fatehgarh is mentioned as an active arsenal; while the activity 
of the Farrukhabad mint is indicated by the fact that the 
Raja of Bhartpur was mulcted in two million rupees of its 
coinage. 

In 1813 Nasir Jang drank himself to death, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his ten-yoar-old son Khadim Husain, who bore the 
title Sbaukat-i-jang. Ten years later, in 1823, the latter died of 
small-pox at Delhi, leaving an infant son, Tajammul Husain, who 
died without issue in 1846, and was succeeded by his first cousin, 
Tafazzul Husain of infamous memory. 

The district had enjoyed unbroken peace for half a century, 
•when in 1857 the Mutiny broke out. From the early part of that 
year there had been great excitement in the Farrukhabad district, 
a legend that the government was issuing leather rupees coated 
with silver in order at once to depreciate the currency and destroy 
caste, obtaining considerable credence locally. In March, Major 
Weller of the Engineers received a visit at Fatehgarh from a 
native banker, who informed him that he had some of these rupees 
in his possession. The usual fables of flour polluted with bone- 
dust, and contaminated wells were also in circulation. As else¬ 
where, these stories probably had a considerable efifect on the 
Hindu population, while the Pathans of Farrukhabad, always a 
turbulent lot, were irritated by memories of recent supremacy, 
and ready to catch at any pretext for revolt. But the disaffec¬ 
tion was not widespread, and there can be no doubt that if the 

*The authorities for the aooount of the Mutiny are the Mutiny Narratives 
of Sir G. Harvey, Mr. W. G, Probyn and Mr. 0. R. Lindsay, all of the Indian 
Civil Service ; Kptye and Mallesoa’s history ; and the Personal Adventures dur¬ 
ing (As Indian Mslsllionoi Mr. Edwards, I.O.S. Also the narratives of Messrs. 
Ohuroher and Jones. 
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military mutiny had been promptly suppressed there would have 
been no civil rebellion. 

Nows of the outbreak of Meerut was received at Fatehgarh 
some four days after its occurrence; and the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion was at once recognized by the English residents of the 
district. On the 14th May, the Magistrate, Mr. Probyn, con¬ 
vened a meeting, at which it was resolved to strengthen the guards 
at the central treasury and the outlying police stations and 
tahsils. Troopers on leave in the district were ordered to report 
themselves for duty, and the officer commanding at Fatehgarh, 
Colonel G. A. Smith, agreed to send a party of the 10th Native In¬ 
fantry to watch the jail. About the future behaviour of this corps, 
the only regiment in the station, little general apprehension seems 
to have been felt at first. By crossing the sea to Burma, the 10th 
had lost caste among their comrades of the Bengal army, and they 
were taunted with being a ‘‘ Christian ” force. Still, it was neces¬ 
sary to be forearmed against any possible disloyalty on their part, 
and therefore the two guns on the parade ground were brought 
to the house of Colonel Smith, where the English were to meet 
in case of an outbreak, A few days later, however, the rendez¬ 
vous was changed to the fort. Eor about a week all was tranquil; 
it was the proverbial calm which precedes the tempest. When 
sounded by thoir olfieers, the 10th promised loyalty to the death. 
Bub the Magistrate’s informers were unanimous in tolling a dif¬ 
ferent tale. The "Christian” regiment proposed to spare no one 
but its own officers; nor, if others slew its officers, would it inter¬ 
fere. In the third week of May arrived ugly rumours regarding 
the troubled state of the neighbouring Shahjahaupur district, and 
a force of several hundred matelilockmen was despatched to pre¬ 
vent any rebels from crossing the Ramgauga. But all was quiet, 
aud after halting a few days they returned. On the 22nd arrived, 
the news that the 9th Native Infantry had mutinied at Aligarh. 
Mr, Probyn now regarded the mutiny of the 10th as inevitable, 
aud some of the regimental officers, at length deeming sedition 
possible, sent their wives to Allahabad. Prom Aligarh the wave 
of rebellion rolled eastwards across the adjoining district of 
Etah; and Mr. Probyn thought it prudent to depute an officer 
to maintain some sort of order in Aliganj, the tahsil of that 
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district which skirts Farrukhahad on the west. Starting from 
Fatehgarh on the 26th with a few irregular native troopers, 
Mr. Bramley reached Aliganj, where he was afterwards joined 
by Mr. Edwards and other fugitives from Budaun. On the 
27th, Mr. Prpbyn learnt that a detachment of Oudh irregular 
infantry and cavalry could be spared from Cawnpore if he 
wanted them. He replied that he “ thought the lOth could be 
depended on as long as no outsiders came,” and requested that 
the force might be detained at or near Gursahaiganj. On 
the 29th it arrived at that place, while the oiiiccr commanding 
rode on with a small advance-guard into Fatehgarh. He left the 
same day, to lead his detachment against the rebels of Etah; 
and on the f cdlowing day was murdered by that detachment in 
Mainpuri. 

A soldier of the lOth returning from leave through Gursahai¬ 
ganj had lingered to gossip with the irregulars ; and brought back 
the disturbing rumour that they wore coming to disarm his regi¬ 
ment. Visiting the parade ground at the request of the adjutant, 
Mr. Probyn found the, men discussing the matter together in 
excited groups. He did what he could to pacify them. But on 
the same night (the 29th) they broke out, seiijing their arms; and 
it was only Colonel Smith’s great tact that induced them to return 
to their duty. This first overt act of rebellion roused all, except 
perhaps Colonel Smith himself, to a true sense of the danger. 
The idea of holding the fort with the 200 sepoys for whose fidelity 
the Colonel vouched was abandoned. And by the beginning of 
June, when showers had swollen the Ganges, all had arranged for 
boats in whicli to escape down the river. Meanwhile the outbreak 
of mutiny in Sliahjahanpur had let loose a host of convicts, who 
carried the contagion into this district; and on the Ist of June 
the officer in charge of the Aligarh police station galloped into 
Fatehgarh with the news that the trans-Gangetic parganas were 
in rebellion, and that he had been forced to fly for his life. 
Mr. Probyn at once anticipated by a few days the order, usual 
about this time of the year, for breaking up the bridge of boats at 
Ghatiyaghat.* But the very next day showed that this measure 

• Mr. Probya’B uavrativo. Mr. Linclsay says that Colonel Smith broke up 
the bridge, with th-B assistance of the 10th, about a fortnight later. 
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was insufficient to cheek rebellion from crossing the Ganges. On 
the 2ud June arrived tidings that three mutinous regiments, two of 
irregular horse and one of irregular foot, had passed into Kanauj 
by a ferry further down stream. Traversing that tahsil without 
causing much havoc, they marched up the Grand Trunk Koad 
through Gursahaiganj and Chhibramau, sacking the police stations 
at both places, and the tahsil at the latter,'!^ The tahsil treasure, 
amounting to some Rs, 8,460, was plundered.; but not before the 
tahsildar had made a vain attempt to convey it to the friendly 
castle of Bishangarh. Both the tahsildar and the chief police 
officer of Chhibramau managed to escape with their lives; but both 
had seen enough of the rebel power to make them serve the rebel 
government afterwards established. From Gursahaiganj a hand¬ 
ful of the mutinous troopers rode on the 3rd June to Fatehgarh, 
where they fraternized with the now openly disaffected 10th. A 
report was spread that the latter regiment would rise when joined 
on the morrow by the remainder of the Oudh irregulars. Colonel 
Smith, believing that the bulk of his corps would remain faithful, 
resolved to throw up a barricade on the Gursahaiganj road, 
against the Oudh troopers. But the rest of the European resi¬ 
dents were more sceptical as to the loyalty of the 10th, and all, 
except Mr. Probyn and the regimental officers, resolved to escape 
down the river that night. 

After nightfall on the 3rd Juno, some 115 Europeans and 
Eurasians, men, women and children, embarked on the Ganges in 
about a dozen vessels. There dwelt on the othor side of the 
Ganges a powerful landholder, who for his services in the Mutiny 
was afterwards created Kaja of Hardoi. It had been arranged 
that with the aid of this Hardoo Balchsli, whose retainers accom¬ 
panied the flotilla, the fugitives should make for Cawnpore or 
Allahabad. In the event of mutiny and massacre, Mr. Probyn 
had been promised a refuge in Hardeo’s castle of Dharmpur, 
just over the frontier in Hardoi. But at the last moment he was 
persuaded to push off with the rest, at about 1 a. m. on the morn¬ 
ing of the 4th. Anchoring at daylight at a place called Dahlia, 
about twelve miles down the river, they continued their voyage 

* Mr. Lindsay. Mr. Probyn says that tho plunderod tahsil was Kanauj. 
But his account is not very circumstantial; and it appears from Mr. Lindsay’s 
narrative that the Kanauj treasure was not robbed until later. 
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ia the evening, receiving, as they passed Kusumkhor, a heavy fire 
from the villagers.* Here one of the boats grounded on a sand¬ 
bank, and in pushing it off two of the passengers were severely 
wounded. Oh the morning of the 5th the wliole flotilla moored 
about two milos below tho confluence of tho Ganges and liam- 
ganga. Here the fugitives were startled by the tidings that a 
large force of mutinous cavalry had just crossed the river a few 
miles down stream. Many therefore were glad to accept the 
invitation oi Hardco Bakhsli and to go up the Ilamganga to 
Dharmpur. But some sixty-five, with whom were several 
unenumeratel families of children, continued their flight down 
the Ganges, On arriving opposite to Mahdewa and Beloi off 
Kanauj,they vere surrounded, plundered, and even fired on by the 
Rajput villagers ; but on payment of a ransom of Rs. 1,000 they 
were permitted, without further molestation, to reach Nawabganj 
in the Cawnpore district. Here they were seized by mutineers, 
and, being afterwards brought before the Nana Sahib, were 
brutally massacred. 

On the morning following the flight of tho Europeans, tho 
10th again mutinied. On the 28tb of May, Mr. Probyn had 
been prevented by tho threatening attitude of the soldiery from 
removing the district treasure into the fort. But now, on the 
4th, after Mr. Probyn’s departure. Colonel Smith once more 
attempted the important transfer. This gave the troops an 
opportunity of which they eagerly took advantage. On parade 
that morning a musket was pointed at Colonel Smith. Its 
discharge Wiia prevented by a native officer; but the mutinous 
abuse which arose from the ranks warned the English officers to 
retire. Some, including tho commandant, were overtaken at the 
gate of the fort, and kept there until the treasure was brought 
out on to the parade ground. Others, though fired on, reached 
their boats safely, and overtook the main flotilla that morning, 
some twelve miles down the river. But when they saw the whole 
Es. 2,80,000 li afo in the open under a guard and two guns, the 
10th were softened. By assuring them of his conviction that 
the recruits alone were to blame, and that the mass of the regiment 

• Thia village was afterwards ooulisoalad aa a punishment The proprietors 
wore Eaikwac llajputs, oonvorted to Islam, 
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was staunch, and by permitting them to help themselves to 
two months’ pay, and promising them six months’ war allow¬ 
ances Colonel Smith succeeded in enticing thorn back to their 
duty. And for several days nothing occurred to inflame their 
smouldering disloyalty. The Oudh mutineors who had been 
advancing on Fatehgarh had heard of Colonel Smith’s barricade, 
and, doubting the temper of the 10th, had rejoined their 
comrades on the road to Delhi. 

Both out in the district and, at its head quarters British rule 
was practically dead. On the 4th of Juno a force of rebel 
cavalry crossed the Ganges and plundered the Kanauj tahsil. 
The loyal tahsildar had buried the bulk of the treasure; but its 
place of concealment was discovered by a rebel police officer, 
who appropriated part himself and left the remainder to the 
troopers. On the same day at Fatehgarh the Nawab of 
Farrukhabad arrogated to himself the right of suppressing dis¬ 
turbances. He proclaimed that ho should blow from guns any 
bad characters concerned in breaking the peace. For this 
he was taken to tasic by Colonel Smith ; and it was jJroved three 
days later that his assistance was not as yet required. Having 
appointed several of thoir number generals, colonels and lieu¬ 
tenants, tho prisoners in the jail on the 7th shook off discipline. 
On proceeding to the scene of the disturbance, Captain Vibart 
was received with volleys of stones and abuse. But a company 
of tho 10th, which was ordered, to the spot, made short ^vork of 
this outbreak. Their fire killed seven of the prisoners, wounded 
eight more, and scared others into leaping down wells. The satis¬ 
faction hereby produced gave rise to an impressive but hollow 
ceremony. Harangued by their Colonel, the 10th swore on their 
colours to bo true; ^yhile the Colonel himself swore to forgive all 
that was past. But the treasure, round which an entrenchment 
had been thrown up, remainod in tho keeping of the regiment. 

On tho 8th, nows of these doings brought back from 
Dharmpur Mr. Frobyn and some of the regimental officers who 
had fled on the 4th; and on the followdng day arrived other 
British fugitives from Budaun. Mr. Edwards and his three 
companions had parted from Messrs. Bramley and Phillips in 
Etah, the twm latter making their way to Agra, At Kaimganj 
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and Sharasftbad the Budaun party was coldly received; and, on 
quitting the Jafari Bogam’s residence at the latter place, one 
of them, Mr. Gibson, was surrounded and slain by a mob of 
armed ruffians. Disguised as natives, the remaining three reach¬ 
ed Fatehgarh. Mr. Probyn was convinced that the 10th would 
again mutiny; ho was also informed that a body of Oudh rebels 
was threatening Dharmpur. On June lOth, therefore, he returned 
to that place, accompanied by the Budaun fugitives. On his 
arrival he was surprised to find that the other fugitives, distrusting 
Hardeo, had resolved to quit Dharmpur. On the 11th came an 
invitation from Colonel Smith, who proposed to fight his way 
down to Allahabad witfi 150 sepoys on whose fidelity he thought 
he could rely. This was eagerly accepted, and by the 
13th all the English at Dharmpur, except Messrs. Probyn and 
Edwards, and the former’s family, had left for Fatohgarh. These 
remained on at Dharmpur till August, when they escaped to 
recaptured Cawnporo. 

About the 15th June, the mutineers from Sitapur, consisting 
of the dlst Native and 10th Oudh Local Infantry, with a regi¬ 
ment of cavalry, arrived at Allahgauj. They had already writ¬ 
ten to the regiment at Fatchgarh, inviting it to slaughter its 
officers. The letter was shown to Colonel Smith, who dictated an 
answer. But the answer actually returned was: “ Come. You 
may kill our officers ; wo have sworn not to do so ; but no opposi¬ 
tion will be offered to you.” On the 16th the Fatehgarh 
regiment demanded and obtained the release of a criminal who 
was to have been hanged that day, and the courts hitherto kept 
open by Cai:)tain Vibart and Deputy Collector Kalb Husain 
were closed. On the 17th all the mounted police of the district, 
with one honourable exception, crossed the river to welcome the 
invaders. The Nawab sent a deputation of Muslim retainers for 
the same purpose, and that night the native officers of his 
regiment warned Colonel Smith that ^‘time was up”, and that the 
English had better withdraw into the fort. 

The ad’, ice was instantly taken; and of the 150 men on 
whom Colonel Smith had counted bub one followed his commander.* 

• Named Kalai Khan. After his escape from the boat boarded at Singhiram- 
pur (see below) he was captured and blown from one of the nawah’s guns. 
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The remainder of the regiment proclaimed Tafazznl Husain as 
their ruler and fired a royal salute in his honour. That morning 
(the 18th) the Oudh mutineers cros.sed the Ganges and encamped 
in a grove near the city. The next acts of the 10th were to 
break open the jail, release the convicts whom they had lately 
assisted in suppressing, plundered the JOuropean station, and set 
fire to its houses. In that station five Europeans or Eurasians 
were still at large. One, a wealthy old lady, was murdered; two, 
clerks in the magistrate’s office, escaped in disguise to different 
villages; and a fourth secreted herself in a stack of tamarisk, 
whence she was at night conveyed to safety across the Ganges. 
A fifth, the planter Mr. D. Churcher, concealed himself in a 
storehouse under soma hides, which were tossed about without 
revealing him. At night he escaped to a neighbouring village, 
whence five days later he found his way into the fort. 

On the afternoon of the 18th some companies of the Oudh 
mutineers went over to the lines of the Eatehgarh regiment to 
share the plunder. But the 10th had already refused to surren¬ 
der the treasure to the Nawab, and had no intention of sharing 
it with outsiders. A skirmish ensued, and several sepoys of both 
parties were left dead on the parade ground. But the Oudh men 
returned with reinforcements, and their superior numbers menac¬ 
ed the 10th into parley. After much angry discussion that regi¬ 
ment consented to divide the spoil, giving up their colours and 
ammunition in earnest offgood faith. But the same night they 
faithlessly plundered and distributed the treasure, most of them 
absconding to the opposite bank of the Ganges. When the Oudh 
mutineers found that the treasure had escaped them, their rage 
of disappointment knew no bounds. They set fire to every 
English house yet standing, and plundered the native shops. Two 
companies of the 10th still remained at Eatehgarh, and the Nawab 
was requested to send them against the English in the fort. But 
the 10th had got all they wanted, and had never, in spite of their 
mutiny, thirsted after the blood of their officers. They declined 
to assault the fort ; but to show that their refusal did not proceed 
from cowardice, they at once accepted an engagement with the 
Oudh rebels. The result was that most of the 10th were slaugh¬ 
tered, while the Nawab ordered its few survivors to quit the city. 
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He next pi'oposcd that the Sitapur men should themselves attack 
the British stronghold. But they answered that the proper hour 
had not yet arrived, and that their astrologers liad fixed the 25th 
as the date op which the siege should begin. 

The garrison of the fort had therefore a week’s respite in 
which to pijepare for attack. “ There was,” writes Sir John 
Kaye, “ a gloomy prospect before them. The fort was in a 
most miserable condition for all purposes of defence. There was 
a glut of gun-carriages and models of all kinds of ordnance. 
But there wa-i a dearth both of serviceable guns and of ammuni¬ 
tion. It is stated that there wero six guns on the ramparts, and 
an eighteen-inch howitzer, but that only thirty round-shots could 
be mustered.. Of small-arm ammunition there was a better 
supply, hut many of the cartridges were blank. Provisions were 
with difficulty obtained; but after a while a flock of forty or 
fifty sheep were driven within the walls by the help of a sepoy 
of the lltli,* There was a population of about a hundred and 
twenty Christian people in tho garrison, one-fourth of whom were 
capable of bearing arms. The rest were women and children. 
There was only one artillery officer-iMajor Robertson, of the 
Gun-carriage Agency—in the fort. But Colonel Tudor Tucker, of 
the cavalry, who had learnt the gun-drill at Addiscombo, was 
improvised Into an artillery commandant, and right well he 
did the work.”t 

The weak point of tho besieged, then, was not a dearth of pro¬ 
visions, but a dearth of incu and artillery. Of the twelve bastions 
but three could be manned ; and in these were placed pickets 
commanded respectively by Colonels Smith, Tucker and Goldie. 
But on occasions like this, seniority bows to energy; and the 
real commandant of the beleaguered garrison was Captain Vi hart. 
True to their promise, the Sitapuir mutineers on tho 26th moved 
to tho Shisham Bagh, cleared the ground for action, and opened 
fire. They had the two guns which had been used to guard the 
treasure; ami of these one was placed at Ishwar Chandar’s 
house under cover of picked marksmen; the other opposite 

* Oae of the regiments which had been (juartoced at Meerut. 

f Sepoy War, Elc. VIII, Ch. 20, The passage is founded on two paragraphs of 
Mr. Lindsay’s narrative. 
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to the gates of the fort, at a distance sufficiently safe from 
musketry fire. Only t\vo Tuiiopeans, neither of them soldiers, 
survived to tell the talc of the siege, and its details are 
clouded in a mist of obscurity. We know, however’, that for 
nine days bullets rained into the fort without causing much 
damage that could have been avoided by prudence. Three of 
the besieged, including Colonel Tucker, were killed, and four, 
among whom was Mr. Thoruhill the Judge, were wounded. But 
in almoiSt every case except that of Mr. Thornhill, who accident¬ 
ally wounded himself, the victim was shot while rashly watching 
through an embrasure the eflect of his own fire. The women and 
children were securely hou.sed in the residence attached to the 
Gun-carriage Agency. But tlie wife of Sergeant Ahern, who had 
been killed, post( d herself in a bastion and showed herself a 
good shot ; while Chaplain Fisher devoted himself to the same 
occupation. The besiegers made frequent assaults, in which they 
were assisted by the disaffected Musalman population of the city, 
the Nawab supplying the rebels witii ammunition, sulphur, ladders, 
and other means of attack. The first attack, which like most 
of the others eamo from the Husainpur side, was on Colonel 
Goldie’s picket; the next of any importance was on Colonel 
Smith’s. Both were repulsed ; hut in the latter the besiegers 
managed for a time to hold two of the unoccupied bastions. 
Finding their two light guns powerless to make piacticable 
breaches, the rebels had recourse to mining. Until the Ist July 
all their mines burst harmlessly ; but early on the morning of 
that day the besieged were startled by an explosion which blew 
down a part of the curtain wall. And they bad immediately 
afterwards to repel a third great assault, also on Colonel Smith’s 
picket. The chances of prolonging the defence were now so 
small that Colonel Smith that day despatched a despairing appeal 
for aid to any British officer his line.s might reach : written chiefly 
in French, and addressed “ au magistrat de Mainpuri, on ^ un 
officier attach6 a une arm6e de soldats Europfiens.” It said that 
the fort was closely besieged by 1,000 insurgents (a very moder¬ 
ate estimate), and that without immediate help there was no 
chance of successful resistance. The letter reached Agra, where 
Major Weller offered to lead a detachment to the relief of 
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Fatehgar'.i. TheofiPei' was not aeee;>tod ; and the relief would in 
any case ha\te been too late. 

On t!iG ^nd July another unsuccessful assault was delivered; 
and next day it was discovered that the besiegers had begun to 
undermine Otjlonel Smith’s bastion, the very key of the stronghold. 
Ammunitionhvas running short; constant exposure to the sun 
by day and constant wate'ring by night had enfeebled the defenders. 
They were little more than thirty in numbar, and any attempt to 
countermine would have depleted the walls. It svas decided, there¬ 
fore, to quit the fort and drop down the Ganges that night. The 
evacuation was safely aecomi>lished as planned ; and at 2 a. m. 
on the 4th Jutyr three boats pushed off, commanded respectively 
by Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldie and Major Robertson. The 
crew of the last boat was exclusively European, for boatmen 
had been difficult to hire, and, except two faithful sepoys and a 
cook, the native retainers of the garrison had slunk one by one 
away. 

Some sisl or eight miles down the river, the boatmen of 
Colonel Goldie’s boat, being then opposite their own village, were 
allowed to laud for assistance and never returned. The villagers 
of Sundarpur seem at the same time to have opened a sharp fire 
on the passengers. A party of the latter charged out and amply 
avenged the attack ; but the boat was too cumbersome for manage¬ 
ment by amateurs and was abandoned for Colonel Smith’s.* As 
the two remaining vessels passed Bhojpur several round-shot 
were harmlessly fired at them from a gun on the bank. But two 
large ferry boats filled with sepoys had for some time been 
observed folio-wing the fugitives, and when, therefore, just above 
Singhirampur, Ma.jor Robertson’s boat grounded Immoveably on 
a sandbank, all hope was abandoned by the crew. The approach¬ 
ing boats opened a heavy fire, which rapidly gre-u" insupportable, 
and, at Major Robertson’s request,! the survivors threw them¬ 
selves overboard. Most were drowned, some were slaughtered on 
the spot, a fe-vv were captured and conveyed back to Fatehgarh. 

• Narrative of Mr. Gavin Jones. Mr. Lindsay, of whose statement that of 
Mr. Jones is an ap]:iendix, says that Oolonel Goldie’s boat was abandoned heoause 
its rudder was damaged ; hut Colonel Smith’s would seem to have been the boat 
with the damaged rudder. 

t Jones and Lindsay, 
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Four only escaped. Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, and Mr. Jones, both 
of them wounded, reached Colonel Smith’s boat; while Mr. Ghur- 
cher, with the assistance of an oar, brought the sorely-wounded 
Major Robertson to land on an island. Here they were found that 
night by the proprietor, Lain Singh, of Karhar, who gave them 
harbour and refused to betray them for the price set on their 
heads. Major Robertson did not long survive his wounds, 
Mr. Churcher, refusing the opportunity given him of escaping to 
Cawnpore with Messrs. Probyn and Edwards, nobly remained 
with his friend till the last, and after hiding for many weeks in 
the fields of tall sugarcane ultimately made his way back to 
Fatehgarh after its reoceupation by the British. As Colonel 
Smith’s boat passed Singhirampur a shower of bullets and grape- 
shot killed throe passengers and shattered its rudder. Drifting 
on, it stranded on a sandbank some five or six miles further 
down, opposite Tehra in the Hardoi district. The villagers were 
loyal, and the fugitives consented to land for tire refreshments 
offered them. But the inhabitants of a disaffected village soon 
appeared, and seemed disposed to plunder the party. Colonel 
Smith hastily ordered all into tho boat, and shoved off. Prevented 
by his wound from obeying in timo the Colonel’s summons 
Mr. Jones was left behind. This apparent misfortune was the 
means of saving his life. Ho afterwards joined Messrs. Probyn 
and Edwards at Dhannpur, and escaped with them. Colonel 
Smith’s ill-fated party continued their voyage till opposite Bithur, 
where they were overpowered, captured, and all massacred. 

The survivors of Major Robertson’s boat, eight or nine 
women and children, were confined in an outhouso of the Nawab’s 
palace at Farriikhabad, where they were regularly fed and the 
wounded tended by a native doctor. They were not the only 
captives. Ghulam Ali, a traitor who, after serving in our police 
at Muhammadabad, had been appointed chief of the rebel police 
at Farrukhabad, was especially active in his search for Eurasians 
and Native Christians. In various hiding-places about thestation 
he had discovered nine of the former and six of the latter ; and 
these, who included some men, u'ere confined in the same place 
as the prisoners from Singhirampur. There is no evidence to 
show that on their way to or during confinement these captives 
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were treated with any exceptional brutality, and it seems clear 
that the Nawab himself did not desire their murder. Ghnlam Ali, 
however, hadi resolved upon it, and resorted to stratagem to 
accomplish hi^ object. Getting a letter written in English, as if 
from the captives to their countrymen elsewhere, he professed to 
have anticipated its despatch by seizure. The soldiery at once 
clamoured for the death of the Christians ; and, fearing that he 
would be deposed in favour of his brother Sahhawat, the Nawab 
yielded. On the 23rd July the captives were led to,the parade 
ground and butchered in presence of a great crowd ; the women 
and children being shot down with grape, and the men sabred.* 
This senseless murder of women and children seems here as else¬ 
where to have been induced by the absurd fancy that the extirpa¬ 
tion of the small British colony in India was the extirpation of 
the whole British race. 

With^the enthronement of Tafazzul Husain as Nawab on 
June the 18th the formation of a rebel government had been 
taken in hand. His unruly dominion was soon made to include 
not only the British district of Farruhhabad, but as much of 
Etah as his nominal servants could coerce into recognition of his 
power. “ It is doubtful whether he much delighted in the great¬ 
ness which had been thrust upon him. He was a man of quiet 
habits and dilettante tastes, fond of painting and illuminating, 
and, like others both in the east and west, of tho same artistic 
tendencies, somewhat addicted to epicurean practices. lie liked 
dancing girls better that soldiers, and had more pleasure in the 
society of parasites than of public functionaries. He had a tradi¬ 
tional aseendari.(3y in tho province, and that was all. He was a 
weak rather than a bad man, and there were ma ny people about 
him whose hatred of the English was more intense than his 
own,” But if the Nawab himself was weak, his advisers were in 
many eases men of adventurous energy. Chief among these was 
Ashrat Khan, a connection of the Bangash family, who had 
himself asserted claims to the Parrukhabad Nawabi, and was, on 

* Kaya, Bdwarcla, Ohurohar and Lindsay all state that the prisoners were 
blown from guns. But this is disproved by the judgement of Mr. H. D. Eobertson, 
who oondemned Ghulam Ali to death. See his judgement of 6th Novembei 1868, 
printed as an appendix to Mr, Lindsay's report. 
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aoeount of his father’s services to Lord Lake, in receipt of a British 
jjension of Es. 700 monthly. He was appointed Mushir-i-Khass, 
and, leaguing himself with the Nawab’s favourite wife, soon 
became monarch rather than minister. By his advice the Nawab’s 
territory was divided into two great shires, eastern and western. 
To the first, which included the three southern and part of the 
head quarters tahsils, an influential drunkard named Muhsan Ali 
was appointed Nazim or Lord-Lieutenant. The second, which 
comprised the rest of the district* with the Aliganj and Kasganj 
tahsils of Etah, was entrusted to the government of one Ahmad 
Yar, a brother-in-law of Ashrat Khan, and like him a British 
pensioner. 

The highest appellate court was the privy council, composed 
of two commissioned officers of the diet Native Infantry named 
Ganga Singh and Sheoghulam Dichhit, with Ashrat Khan for 
president. Under them was a court of three muftis, who were 
allowed to supplement their small monthly salary of Es. 100 by a 
large commission on the amount of all decrees and processes. 
Tliis seems to have been the only civil court j and indeed few civil 
suits were instituted. In such cases the procedure much resembled 
that in vogue under British rule ; and the judgements of the chief 
British Court, the Sadr Diwani Adalat, were officially recognized. 
But the muftis tried also the more serious criminal cases, and in 
these their methods were their own. A Hindu convicted of 
murder was released on promising to become a Musalman; while 
another, condemned to death or forfeiture of property for slaying 
a Musalman, escaped scot-free by an appeal to the Hindu 
members of the council. Convicted culprits w'ere often sent up 
to receive equally eccentric sentences from the mouths of the 
Nawab or his ministers. Thus a fine of Ks. 2 was once con¬ 
sidered sufficient to punish a proved case of rape. Minor criminal 
cases were tried by the tahsildars, who had power to inflict one 
year’s imprisonment, with a second year in default of payment 
of fine. The tahsil and police circle machinery of the British 
Government was retained. Except petitions for recording 
transfers of property, which the Nawab reserved for his own 

* Borne parts of the headquarters tahsil are not mentioned as belonging to 
either shUei and were peibapa governed directly by the tTawab, 
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decision, al;t rent and revenue suits were tried by the tahsildars, 
■with procedure resembling the English, It was by officials who 
had served: under the English, indeed, that the administration of 
justice and'revenue was chiefly worked. Three of the six tahsil- 
dars, and sijX of the eleven head police officers took service under 
the rebel government. 

The land-tax was of course the chief nominal branch of the 
Nawab’s revenue; but his rapacious subordinates allowed little of 
that tax to reach headquarters. He therefore imposed a heavy 
octroi duty, amounting in some cases to 7 per cent, of the value, 
on all articles imported into, or exported from, the principal 
towns. The income thus realized from Earrukhabad city alone 
was at the rate of two lakhs yearly ; while that of Kamalganj 
was farmed for Rs. 700. The octroi of other towns was made 
over to thc’lsoldiery, perhaps because they were the only people 
who could realize it. At their instance wheat and ghi were 
exempted from duty, while the export of the former was forbidden, 
but no other objections against the tax were raised, and trade 
seems not to have suffered.* The excise revenue, which the 
Nawab reserved for himself, was less fruitful. The liquor shops 
were all farmed out separately; but, owing perhaps to the general 
insecurity, small sums only were realized. The cultivation of the 
poppy was interdicted, chiefly because the Nawab wished to sell 
to advantage the large stock of opium which he had plundered 
from the Government storehouse. The ferry revenue, if any, was 
left in the hands of the soldiers. 

The array consisted of the diet Native Infantry from Sitapur, 
some other levies raised at that station, and a few troops of local 
horse—in all 2,200 men. But to these the Nawab afterwards 
added six regiments of foot and five of cavalry. The artillery 
was a newly^raised force of 200 men, who were supposed to work 
24 guns of various calibre. All recruits were armed with a 
musket or blunder buss, knowm as a ^^sher-hacha," and had also 

• Writing of these duties just after the close of the rebellion, Mr. Lindsay says ! 

" They show that a large revenue may be realized from this district, and probably 
in the same way throughout India, without the slightest murmur from the 
people and without apparently the slightest trouble. The newspapers of the time 
do not contain, a single line of animadversion on their introduction, and they are 
spoken of at tli(e present time as a very equitable tax,". 
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swords and agricultural choppers (garasa), the latter very deadly 
weapons when properly used. The support of the Sitapur 
veterans was enlisted by ample pay; but that support once 
securedj it was found safe to pay the new levies when con¬ 
venient. The Sitapur men introduced the forms and customs 
established by their English officers, and there was no parade on 
Sundays. Agha Husain was commander-in-chief. But his dis¬ 
cipline can scarcely have been very strict, for not a man would 
follow him on a foray unless travelling expenses were paid in 
advance. 

Such was the organization with which for seven months Anarchy. 
Tafazzul Husain attempted to govern the district. He succeeded 
very lamely ; and it can only be said that ho succeeded rather 
better than other rebel rulers in adjoining districts. Anarchy was 
at first general. Beforc^the evacuation of the fort by the English, 
the turbulent Rajputs of Mahdewa and Beloi had already ventured 
to attack Kanauj. The attack was repulsed with loss, but 
several of the townspeople were slain. In the same month of 
June, pargana Bhojpur became the scene of a fierce conflict 
between Hindu and Musalman. It was a tract of Kurmi land¬ 
holders; but the Jhojhas, descendants of Hindus converted to 
Islam, and the Bhattis, Pathan immigrants from Bhattiana, now 
sought to oust the Kurmis. The latter were, however, supported 
by their brother Hindus, the Gaharwar, Gaur and Nikumbh 
Rajputs, and these, collecting a large force, plundered and burnt 
the villages of the Musalmans. The Nawab had not at this time 
sufficiently secured his position to venture on interference. But 
towards the end of July, when the English had been disposed of, 
the severity of his governors effectually checked such internecine 
warfare. Highway robbery, however, continued to flourish 
exceedingly, and no one ventured to travel except in a large 
company. The chief dens of bandits were Chhibramau and 
Jaganua’s tank, on the Grand Trunk Road ; the Pathan strong¬ 
holds of Shamsabad, Kainiganj and Mau, all in tahsil Kaimganj, 
and the castle of Thatia, where Pokhar Singh,* a descendant of 
the last Raja of Thatia, raised levies and collected artillery in 
completely independent fashion. 


♦ Afterwards transported to the Andamans, where he died in 1867, 
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It will be seen that these centres of lawlessness were chiefly 
in the south of the district, where Muhsan Ali held sway. His 
tyranny lacked the vigour of that of Ahmad Yar, who realized 
revenue by bombardment, and fined the defaulting village 
Ks. 100 for every shot fired at its walls. Both however were 
tyrannical, and both entirely disregarded in practice the new 
constitution. They admitted the Nawab’s supremacy, but appro¬ 
priated his revenues ; they raised no objection when the muftis 
went through the empty form of upsetting their decisions, but 
ruled indej>endently of the courts. As both had under their 
command portions of the army, it was perhaps deemed imprudent 
to interfere with their arrangements. The troops, indeed, were 
the real governors of the district. Not long after the removal 
of the English an order arrived from the puppet Emperor at 
Delhi, confirming the Nawab as his Viceroy of Farrukh abad, and 
greatly praising the valour of the soldiers who had recovered 
that district. The Nawab hereon issued a proclamation com¬ 
manding that the officers of the 41st, who had expelled the 
English, should be obeyed in all things. The diet at once 
exercised their newly-acquired authority by forbidding the 
slaughter of cows, and ordering that the city refuse should be 
carried off on donkeys instead of, as heretofore, on oxen. On 
butchers, who had been in the habit of slaughtering these sacred 
beasts, a tax had been already levied by order of Ghulam Ali. 

On tho I9th July, barely a fortnight after the evacuation of 
the Fatehgarh fort, Havelock’s force reoccupied Cawnpore. 
The news travelled swiftly into this district; and on the same 
day Ghulam Ali issued orders to the keeper of the Mau gate to 
admit into the city no fugitive troopers from that station.* But 
the order failed to prevent the influx of panic-stricken and 
revengeful mutineers, and it was to these new arrivals that an 
informant of Mr, Edwards attributed the massacres of the 23rd. 
The fact, however, that the relief of Lucknow diverted Havelock’s 
attention from Farrukhabad seems to have checked the spread of 
apprehension among the rebels. Meanwhile a state of war and 
comparative lawlessness was beginning to have the usual effect on 
commerce and agriculture. The trade in iron from Chandausi; 

* Hr. Boboitaon's judgement on Cthulam Ali already quoted, 
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8ugar and cotton from KaBganj, and turmeric from Shahjahanpur 
was for some reason brisk ; but all other traffic with surrounding 
districts was at an end. The prices of all articles and commodities 
except wheat, whose exportation was, as we have seen, forbidden, 
doubled and trebled. The only traders who made a profit 
were the sellers of cotton fabrics, who happened to have large 
stocks in hand. When the soldiers were in want of money they 
of course plundered the merchants; and Ghulam Ali, who was 
detected in underhand efforts to save the latter from exactions, 
was imprisoned. Nor did the agricultural classes fare better. 
Landholders wore frequently ousted by armed plunderers like 
Pokhar Singh, who alone seized sixty-four villages. The autumn 
crop was promising wherever agriculturists could borrow seed to 
sow their land, but many broad acres were left fallow. In the 
neighbourhood of Farrukhabad, again, the plough-cattle were 
impressed by such sepoys as wished to send home their ill-gotten 
gains, And owing to the absence of these animals the potato 
crop is said to have completely failed. 

For about two months after the recapture of Cawnpore the 
rebels were left undisturbed by further alarms. Knowing that 
Lucknow and Delhi were still in the hands of insurgents, the 
Nawab seems to have bestowed little thought on the garrison at 
Cawnpore. But the fail of Delhi on the 19th September entirely 
changed the prospect. British columns were set free to march 
down the Duab, and their advance was preceded by rebel 
fugitives. Down through this district and into that of Cawnpore 
hurried Bakht Khan with five regiments of mutineers and seven 
guns. But on the I9th October, just a month from the beginning 
of his retreat, he was defeated and hurled back into Farrukhabad 
by a portion of the Cawnpore garrison under Brigadier Wilson, 
Returning to Kanauj on the 23rd, he met Brigadier Greathed’s 
column, which had been tracking him down country. An action 
ensued in which Bakht Khan’s force, though supported by that 
of the Nawab, wms almost annihilated. Greathed marched 
on to Cawnpore, while Bakht Khan fled to Farrukhabad. 

The approach of Greathed’s column had already, before 
Bakht Khan’s defeat, encouraged the loyal to resistance. Muhsan 
Ali had never been able to extract any of the land-tax from 
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either the Rani of Tirwa or Chaudhri Jaiehand. The latter had 
maititained regular communication with the Englisii in Agra fort. 
He now showed himself capable of moro active assistance ; and 
when on the IjSth Muhsan Ali attacked his castle of Bishangarh, 
ho inflicted on that official asevere defeat. A few days afterwards 
Muhsan Ali Iwas again worsted near Sikandarpur by a party of 
mutineers retreating from Delhi with plunder which he attempted 
to seize. His reputation as a leader was now completely gone, and 
he was superseded by one Thakur Pando. The latter assumed the 
British title of Collector, and at once showed that his system of 
collection was severer than that of his predoecssor. Ho proclaimed 
that residents within his jurisdiction who sought redress from other 
authority slioiild bo (iiicd Rs. 100; while those socking redress 
from himself must pay a present of Rs. 5, or be put in the quarter- 
guard. 

Fugitive insurgents and Britisli columns continued to find 
their way down country. At Farrukhabad arrived the Princes 
Khushak Sultan and Firoz Shah from Delhi, and the chief 
Walidad Khan from Bulandshahr. On the 28rd November 
Lucknow was recaptured, and the rebels of the middle Duab must 
have felt that their own turn for chastisement was not far off. 
But on the Ist December, the Nawab’s troops, five thousand 
strong, invaded Etawah in order to annex that district. The 
attempt was suecossful, and Murad Ali was appointed governor 
of tho new acquisition. He failed however to collect sufficient 
revenue to pay expenses, and was opposed by local soldiers of 
fortune. Nor was he destined to remain long. On Christmas 
day Brigadier Walpole’s column reoccupied Etawah, some ten 
days only after the Nawab’s force had Ireen beaten out of Etah 
by Brigadier Seaton’s victories at Gangeri and Patiali. 

Isolated as they now were the Farrukhabad rebels must have 
bidden farewell to hope. Oudh and Rohilkhand wore, it is true, 
still more or less in rebellion ; but between those provinces and 
Farrukhabad rolled the Ganges, on which most of tho shipping 
had been destroyed. The surrounding districts on this side of 
the river were all reoccupied by British troops; and up tho 
Grand Trunk Road was marching an army under the British 
Coramander-in-Chief. The Nawab’s advisers resolved to send 
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their whole available force as a forloru hope to oppose the 
passage of the Kali Nadi, The troops were marched out to 
Khudaganj, but wore routed by Sir Colin Campbell on the 2nd 
January. Collector Thakur Pando was slain and the surviving 
rebel leaders fled back to Farrukhabad. The Nawab, Prince Firoz 
Shah, and others, crossed the Ganges and found a temporary 
refuge at the court of Khan Bahadur Khan at Bareilly. On the 
3rd January, the British troops entered Fatehgarh, and British 
authority was once more established on this side of the 
Ganges. 

East of that river tranquillity was not restored until some 
months later. liucknow was again beset by rebel armies, and it 
was Sir Colin Campbell's intention to march again to its relief 
across the Ganges and Ramganga, through this district and 
Hardoi. But his passage of the Ramganga was so hotly opposed 
at Bichpuria in Araritpur that ho returned to Fatehgarh and 
Cawnpore, crossing into Oudh from the latter. Before his 
departure from this district it had been invaded by the rebel army 
of Budaun. Reinforced by a contingent from Bareilly, the rebel 
general, Niyaz Muhammad, on the 18th January, crossed the 
Ganges at Surajpur and entered pargana Karapil. Here he 
onc.araped a day or two at Thana Khar, venturing, when ho found 
no prospect of imediato opposition, into the neighbouring pargana 
of Shamsabad West. But at Shamsabad ho was on the 27th 
surprised by Brigadier Hope Grant, whom the Commander-in- 
Chief had detached against him. He was utterly routed with the 
loss of both guns and baggage. 

But the presence in Shall jahanpur of Muhsan Ali and other 
rebels still prevented the pacification of the trans-Gangctic 
parganas. Early in April their forces, being massed on the 
Shahjahanpur border, were considered within staking distance; 
and Brigadier Seaton, who was then at Fatehgarh, marched 
out on the 7th to oppose them. At Bangaon in Shahjahanpur 
he inflicted on them a defeat which enabled the British officials 
to reoccupy the Aligarh tahsil. But that tract was harassed 
by constant raids until May, when the capture of Bareilly 
showed the rebels of Rohilkhand that further resistance was 
hopeless. 
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The last rebel incursion took place towards the end of that 
month. On the 23rdj Kalpi in Jalaun had fallen, and about 
3,000 mutineer fugitives of all arms fled across the Jamna into 
Etawah. Efom Etawali they hurried into this district, which they 
traversed from north to soutli, and quitted by way of Surajpur 
ghat. They travelled speedily and quietly, plundering and burning 
only when chance threw an easy opportunity in their way. At 
Kaimganj they halted for throe hours, fruitlessly besieging the 
tahsil in the hope of robbing its treasure. Fatehgarh was too close 
for then to delay longer, and they hastened on across the Ganges. 

Imagining that his case fell under the general proclamation 
of amnesty, Tafazzul Husain surrendered himself in January 
1869, and was tried on the double charge of treason and murder. 
Convicted and sentenced to death, he pleaded Major Barrow’s 
promise that, if not personally concerned in the murder of 
Europeans, he might surrender without apprehension. Major 
Barrow was a Special Commissioner for the trial of rebels; and 
though his promise was condemned and disavowed by Government, 
that promise was not disputed. The Governor-General therefore 
suspended capital sentence on condition that Tafazzul Husain 
immediately quitted British territory for ever. Shipped to 
Aden, and sent across the Arabian frontier in the direction of 
Mecca, he was warned that if over again he set foot within 
British jurisdiction, the sentence of death would be carried out. 
While the rights of other parties, not rebels, were of course 
declared intact it was held that between him and the British 
Government the treaty of 1802 was cancelled. The castle in which 
he had lived was razed to the ground and its site is now occupied 
by a tahsil and town hall. Another of the rebel loaders, Niyaz 
Muhammad, for many years evaded apprehension by a wandering 
life, in the course of which ho several times visited Mecca. 
Taking service at last with the Nawab of Junagarh, he in 1872 
came with that chief to Bombay, where the Governor-General 
was staying, He was recognized, arrested, tried, and condemned 
to death. But before the High Court it was pleaded that as a 
subject of the Eampur State he had owed no allegiance to the British 
Government. The Penal Code, which makes the waging of war 
against the Sovereign an offence, irrespective of the nationality 
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of the accused, was not in force at the time when Niyaz Muham¬ 
mad had taken part in the rebellion; and, dissenting from his 
brother Judges, the Chief Justice held that the plea was good. 
The judgement on Niyaz Muhammad was confirmed by a 
majority; but in view of this plea the Court commuted his 
sentence to transportation for life.* 

* Beport on the Administration of the North-Western Provinces, 1872-73, para¬ 
graph 6. 
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[Aligarh Tahsil. 


ALIGARH, pargana Ameitpur, tahsil Aligarh. 

This village, in 27°34'N. and 79®45'E., stands about a 
mile west of the metalled Rohilkhand Trunk road, and eight 
miles north-north-east of Fatchgarh. At some distance cast and 
west of it respectively flow the Ramganga and the branch of 
that river known as the Nasa. The population, which in 1865 
was 1,227, had fallen in 1872 to 820, and in 1901 to 7l3, mostly 
Kachhis. The village itself is small and squalid, but it is the 
head quarters of the tahsil which bears its name. The tahsil 
building is a handsome quadrangle, protected by square bastions, 
containing the police station as well as the tahsili proper. Near 
by are a masonry sub-post-office and a cattle-pound. The tahsil 
head quarters were transferred hither from Amritpur after the 
destruction of the buildings and records at the latter place in the 
Mutiny, In 1867 the head quarters were removed to Muham- 
madabad, across the Ganges; but the old arrangement was 
restored two years later. A market is liold here on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. The exceptional unheaUhiness of the village 
is as usual ascribed to unwholesome drinking-water. 

ALIGARH tahsil. 

The three parganas of Amritpur, Khakhatman andPararana- 
gar which make up the Aligarh tahsil lie to the cast of the river 
Ganges, which separates them from the rest of the district. On 
the north the tahsil marches with tahsil Jalalabad of the Shahjaban- 
pur district, on the east and south-east with parganas Shahabad 
and Bilgram of the Hardoi district, while acioss the Ganges on 
the west and south-west lie the Kaimganj and Farrukhabad 
tahsils of this district. I'ho tahsil contains 221 villages, of 
which 111 are alluvial, divided into 464 mahals, and covers an 
area, including the alluvial mahals, of 116,167 acres, or 181'51 
square miles. 
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The tahsil is entirely iarai or lowland in character, and the 
water level:is everywhere high, irrigation with the dhenkli being 
universally practicable. The Ganges flows along the western 
border and the Ramganga traverses the east and centre, and each 
has numerous tributaries and connecting channels. As both 
these rivers are liable to severe floods the proportion of the tahsil 
which is absolutely safe from inundation is extremely small, and 
most of it is constantly subject to either alluvion or diluvion. 
But while the Ganges confines itself to fairly steady erosive 
action the Ramganga is continually changing its bed. The 
alluvium of the Ramganga is as a rule both deeper and richer 
than that left by the Ganges. A village which has been cub 
away by the latter river is invariably a poor village with a thin 
stratum of soil overlying a thick layer of sand, and it is not till 
the river has let it alone for a good many years that the quality 
of the soil improves. In addition to the wells, which are almost 
invariably earthen, lined with arhur and arhma stalks, there is 
a considerable number of small tanks which afford one watering 
to the crops in their vicinity. But, as a rule, the normal winter 
rains are sufficient for the ordinary crops without artificial irri¬ 
gation, especially for those in the rich Ramganga alluvium. In 
this soil an excess of the winter rains causes the crops to run to 
stalk at the expense of the ear, and in the tahsil as a whole 
waterlogging is a far more serious danger than drought. 

Of the total area 70,459 acres, or 60’4 per cent., have been 
cultivated on an average during the four years 1905-08, and 24,461 
acres, or 20‘b per cent., were classified as culturable though not 
actually under the plough. This latter figure includes 1,226 
acres under groves, and 2,989 acres of new fallow. Only 
10,184 acres, or about one-seventh of the cultivated area, is 
artificially irrigated. The area tilled in the rahi largely exceeds 
that of the kharif, the former averaging 51,687 acres, and the 
latter 34,676 acres. Wheat, barley and gram are the main staples 
in the rabi harvest, covering between them over 78 per cent, of 
the rabi area. Poppy too is largely grown and accounts for 6'3 
per cent, of the whole. In the kharif, juar and bajra are the 
most important crops, forming, by themselves and with arhar, 
32’4 and 17‘3 per cent, of the whole, respectively. Rice covers 
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5,060 acres, or 14*5 per cent., and maize 4,172 acres. Sugar¬ 
cane and juar grown for fodder are each about 4 per cent. The 
zaid harvest is inconsiderable, averaging only 1,114 acres, and 
consisting chiefly of melons and vegetables. The double-cropped 
area is very large, amounting to 16,917 acres, or 24 per cent, 
of the whole cultivation. 

The chief cultivating castes are Thakurs, Brahmans, Ahirs, 
Kisans, Kachhis and Chamars. There are very few Kurmis, 
The Kachhis are as usual the best cultivators, and the Thakurs 
and Brahmans are fairly successful, inferior to the Kisans 
but much above the Ahirs. In 1908, out of a total area 
of 74,023 acres included in holdings, 49-2 per cent, was held by 
occupancy tenants, 34‘1 per cent, by non-occupancy tenants, 21T 
per cent, was cultivated by the proprietors themselves as their 
sir and khudkasht, and the remainder was held either rent-free or 
by ex-proprietary tenants. The grain-rented area is unusually 
large, amounting to 1,298 acres, mostly in very precarious land. 
The average rental incidence is Ks. 3'43 in the case of 
tenants-at-will, and Rs. 4'13 in that of occupancy tenants. The 
higli figure for the latter and the small proportion borne by the 
occupancy area to the whole are to be explained by the fact that 
during the period of depression most of the inferior portions of 
the occupancy holdings were abandoned by the tenants, and the 
diminished remainder now consists only of the very best laud. 

Of the 464 raahals into which the tahsil is divided, 48 are 
held in single zamindari, 229 in joint zamindari, 69 in perfect 
pattidari, and 118 in imperfect pattidari. Thakurs are the 
principal proprietors, holding 71-8 per cent, of the total area of the 
tahsil. Brahmans hold 12-2 per cent., Musalmaus 6-3, and Banias 
3‘3. The largest landlords are Musammat Phul Kunwar, widow 
of Kunwar Bahadur Singh, who owns five whole villages and 
shares in seven others in pargana Amritpur, paying Rs. 4,831 
in land revenue; Raja Rukmangal Singh, who owns five whole 
villages and shares in eight others in pargana Paramnagar with 
a land revenue of Rs. 2,850i; and Babu Bhuratiuda, son of the late 
Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad, who owns shares in 19 villages in 
Amritpur and Paramnagar and pays on them Rs. 3,449. The 
proprietary bodies are nearly all composed of small owners. 
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The population of the tahsil was 86,343 in 1872, 76,186 in 
1881, 73,218 in 1891 and 86,848 in 1901. The falling-ofif in 
the first decade was dne to the famine of 1877-78, while that in 
the next period is to be ascribed to the series of wet seasons 
which culmiiiated in the floods of 1888. The recovery at the last 
census is to be attributed to favourable seasons and the return 
of the people who hud migrated in hard times. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religions there were 81,421 Hindus, 4,237 Musalmans 
and 190 of other sects. Of the total population, 69-6 per cent, 
relied entirely on agriculture for their living, as zamindars, 
tenants and field labourers, a higher proportion than was found 
in any other tahsil of tho district, and 5,101 were supported 
by general labour. 

There is no town in the tahsil, and though there are 16 vil¬ 
lages with over 1,000 inhabitants, in none of them does the 
population amount to 3,000. The tahsil is self-contained 
and self-supporting, and such trade as there is is purely in agri¬ 
cultural produce. The only first class metalled road is that from 
Farrukhabad to Shahjahanpur, which crosses both the Ganges 
and the Raraganga. These rivers are not bridged, and in the 
rainy season a lengthy passage in a ferry boat is entailed at 
each. As regards the unmctalled roads, one from Hardoi to 
Shahabad traverses the southern half of tho tahsil, and a branch 
from this runs across a ghat on the Ganges to Khudaganj in the 
Farrukhabad tahsil. Another runs from Amritpur through 
Rajepur in a south-easterly direction, crosses tho Ramganga at 
Chakarpm'-phat, and continues on to Hardoi, Another connects 
Amritpur with Allahganj on the metalled road. Another starts 
from Ghatiaghat, where tlie metalled road crosses from the 
Sadr tahsil, and runs due north till it meets the Amritpur- 
Eajepur road. A short second class road connects the metalled 
road with the Hardoi-Shahabad road. Other roads are more 
village tracks, a few of which are nominally repaired by the 
district board. Owing to the practically universal prevalence of 
floods, all nnmetalled roads are very temporary in character. 
There are l)ridges of boats on the .metalled road across the 
Ganges at Ghatiaghat and across the Ramganga near Rajepur 
in the cold and hgt seasons; but all other crossings over these 
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rivers are dependent on the ferries at Amayapur, Allahganj, 
and Ashrafpur on the liamganga, and Karanpur on the Gan¬ 
ges. 

For purposes of civil jurisdiction the tahsil is divided 
between the Fatehgarh and Kaimganj munsilis, parganas Kha- 
khatmau and Paramnagar being included in the former and 
Amritpur in the latter. The arrangement is not convenient, and 
in the monsoon the Amritpur people can only reach Kaimganj 
by way of Farrukhabad after a tedious and difficult journey. 
There is now only one police station, which is situated at Aligarh. 
The third class stations at Allahganj and Paramnagar have 
recently been abolished. Part of the tahsil is included in the 
circles of Fatehgarh and Kamalganj. 

ALLAHGANJ, ■pargcma AMKfTfUK, tahsil Aligarh. 

This small town, in 27°o6'N. and 79°45.'E., lies on the 
east side of the metalled Rohllkhaud Trunk road, 13 miles 
north-north-east of Fatehgarh. About a mile off, on the west, 
flows the Ramganga river. The population was 1,527 in 1901. 
The older portion of Allahganj is a cluster of mud houses grouped 
round an oblong market-place which is sliaded by some large 
trees. Through this settlement runs the Banya, a wide water¬ 
course passing down to the Ramganga, and unhealthily stagnant 
for a great part of the year. But since the construction of the 
Rohilkhand Trunk road the shopkeepers have deserted the old 
market for shops on either side of that highway. Old Allahganj 
has become a collection of ruins, and modern Allahganj is a street 
which has sprung up along the road. In the now part of the town 
has been built a sarai for native travellers. The other public 
buildings arc the post-office, pound and upper primary school. 
There is also an inspection bungalow here under Public Works 
department control, and the encamping-groimd is the first stage 
for troops marching from B’atehgarh to Shahjahanpur or Bareilly. 
A market is held on Mondays and Fridays, but the sales 
are confined to grain and cloth. The probability of diluvion 
precludes the construction of masonry buildings and ac¬ 
counts for the squalor of what is rather an important market 
town. 
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ALLAHNAGAE BARHPUE, parganct Pahara, tahsil 
Farrukhabap. 

. This inajportant suburb, adjoining the south-eastern wall of 
Farruhhabajd city, had in 1901 a population of 2,130. The main 
site lies easii of the Fatehgarh-Kaimganj road, nearly three miles 
from Fatehgarh. The American Presbyterian Mission have 
established their local head quarters at Barhpur, and have a dis¬ 
pensary, boys’ school, and wellbuilt bungalows for the mis¬ 
sionaries. The distillery and a lower primary district board 
school are the only public institutions. Bricks for the city are 
manufactured in the local kilns. 


AME'CHI, pargana Pahaba, tahsil Farrukhabad. 

This sulrurban village on the old cliff of the Ganges lies 
about a mile east of Farrukhabad in 27‘’27'N. and 79°40'E. 
A broad unmetalled road shaded by fine trees used to lead from 
Farrukhabad to Amethi by way of the ilmethi gate; and a metal¬ 
led road from the Kadiri gate now sweeps round to Ghatiaghat 
through Amethi Kohna, and connects with the Rohilkhand Trunk 
road opposite the opium godown. The population at the 1901 
census was returned at 1,497 for both the old and new villages. 
The village has now sunk into insignificance, and even the traces 
of the fort built by its founder Nawab Muhammad Khan are 
being rapidly obliterated. The village lias a considerable reputa¬ 
tion in the neighbourhood for the variety and quality of its 
mangoes, and its gardens supply young trees to the countryside. 

AMOLAR, pargana Talqram, tahsil Chhibramau. 

This village, in 26'’5'N. and 79°47'E., stands on the usar 
plain which surrounds Talgram, three miles south-east of that 
town, and contains eleven hamlets scattered over an area of 2,776 
acres. The principal proprietor is Gur Bakhsh Chaube, who 
owns more than half the village. There is a ruined fort in the 
village. 


AMRITPUR, pargana Amritpur, tahsil Aligarh. 

This large agricultural village, in 27°34'N. and 79°38' 
E., stands at the junction of several unmetallcd roads, 14 miles 
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to the north of Fatehgarh. In 1901 the population was returned 
at 2,319, mostly Kachhis and Kisaus, resident in the eleven out¬ 
lying hamlets. The village has altered little since described in 
Mundy’s Sketches. It lies “ in a country spread for many sur¬ 
rounding leagues with one sheet of luxuriant cultivation, inter¬ 
spersed with beautiful and ancient mango-trees. In the rainy 
season this rich and fruitful tract is scarcely habitable or pas¬ 
sable, the whole country between the Ganges and Bareilly (?) 
exhibiting one vast lake of water.” 

Ami'itpur contains a Vernacular Middle School, a branch 
lower primary school and a sarai. Its market is held on 
Mondays and Thursdays. It is said to have been founded by 
one Man Singh, who planted in this pargana a Gaharwar colony. 
Tradition ascribes the name to the excellence of the water, which 
was compared by the founder to amrit, or nectar. Before the 
Mutiny the village was the head quarters of a tahsil and a 
police circle, the buildings being located in the old fort which 
stood here. But after the destruction of the fort and the records 
by the rebels the tahsil w'as transferred to Aligarh, whither 
the police station was also removed some years later, 


AMRITPUEi pargana. 

This, the largest pargana of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded 
on the east by tahsil Shahabad of Hardoi, the Sendha or Perha 
watercourse forming in places the border. Its northern corner 
juts into tahsil Jalalabad of Shahjahanpur. It is bounded on the 
west by the Ganges and marches on the south-east with pargana 
Khakhatmau of the Aligarh tahsil. The total area is 74,203 acres, 
but as much as 45,743 acres was classed by the Settlement Officer 
as alluvial, and as such is subject to constant change. Bounded 
as it is by the Ganges, and traversed by the Ramganga, Amrit- 
pur is a network of waterways small and great; but, for all the 
prevalent moisture, the drinking-water is bad almost every¬ 
where. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (1596) Amrit pur has no separate exis¬ 
tence. It then formed part of the Shamsabad pargana of Kanauj. 
But the great size of Shamsabad caused in later times its parti¬ 
tion into several portions, such as Mihrabad, which included 
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among other subdivisions zitas Bangaon and Islamganj. Tho 
latter sprang into existence when Islam Khaii, an officer of the 
first Farrukhabad Nawab (1713=43), founded Islamganj ou the 
site of Sakulfnai. Passing into the hands of tho Oudh Nawabs, 
Mihrabad was in 1801 ceded to tho British and included in the 
Bareilly disttict until 1813, wlien it was detached to form part of 
the new Shahjahanpur district. Bangaon and Islamganj then 
became separate parganas, l)ut in 1829 were transferred to Far- 
rukhabad and united into a single pargana with liead quarters at 
Amritpur. In 1843 Bangaon was restored to Shahjahanpur, and 
Amritpnr or Islamganj remained with its present boundaries as 
a portion of the Aligarh tahsil. The demands assessed on the 
pargana at successive British settlements of the land revenue will 
bo found in the appendix. 

ATAIPUE JADID, pargana IvAMPin, tahsil Kaimqanj. 

This village, in 27°36'N. and 79°26'E., is a suburb of 
Kaimganj. In 1901 it had 2,346 inhabitants, mainly Pathans. 
The village is situated ou the high ground overlooking the 
Ganges tarai, two miles north-east of Kaimganj with a baisar 
lining both sides of the unmetalled road to Shamsabad. There is 
an upper primary school here, and tho place is noted for the 
manufacture of shakar. This village has supplied and still 
supplies many good soldiers to tlic Indian Army. The jn'ovisions 
of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) have been 
applied to the village. 


A USER, pargana and tahsil Tirwa. 

This large village, in 26'’50'N. and 79°68'E,, had, at the 
1901 census, a population of 3,140 persons. It contains an aided 
lower primary school, and is a mere collection of scattered ham¬ 
lets with no other claim to mention but its size. 


BHOJPUB, pargana Bhoji’iir, tahsil Farrukhabap. 

This village, in 27°17'K. and 79°41'E., stands prominently 
on the high cliff of the Ganges, six miles south of Fatehgarh, in 
the centre of a iihickly wooded tract intersected by ravines. South 
of the village the Bagar Nala falls into the Ganges. Bhojpur, 
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which had at the last census a population of 1,069 persons, 
is reputed to have once been a centre of trade but in these days 
is nothing more than an agricultural settlement. A large number 
of houses are built of the old bricks dug out of the ruined fort. 
An old Kayasth family, now represented by Ram Chandra and 
Ishri Parshadj owns this and fifteen neighbouring villages. Their 
ancestor was appointed kanungo in the reign of Akbar and 
received a jagir. The office of kanungo has been held by mem¬ 
bers of the family ever since, and Babu Ram Chandra is now an 
Honorary Magistrate. 

BHOJPUR pargana. 

This pargana forms a triangle at the south-east corner of the 
Farrukhabad or Sadr tahsil, its sides resting on the Ganges, on 
pargana Muhammadabad, and on tahsil Chhibramau. According 
to the recent survey the area of the pargana is 73,208 acres, or 
114 square miles. Of the total area nearly 80 per cent, is culti¬ 
vated, and half the barren laud consists of the saline plains on 
the Muhammadabad border. From the time of Akbar until the 
establishment of the Bangash dynasty in 1713 pargana Bhojpur 
was the special charge of an amil or tax-gatherer subordinate to 
the governor {nazim) of Kanauj. During or after the reign of 
Alamgir (1658—1707) one Muhammad was amil, andfounded the 
castle of Gadanpur Amil. Amanahad is perhaps named after 
his superior officer, the governor Aman-ullah. Bhojpur was one 
of the first parganas granted to Muhammad, first Nawab of 
Farrukhabad. He transferred the head quarters of the amil from 
Bhojpur town to Kamalganj; and in 1736, when he had assumed 
independence, detached tappa Pahara as dower-land for his 
wives. The demands assessed on the j^argana at successive 
British settlements of the land revenue will be found in the 
appendix. 


BHOLEPUR, pargana Pahaea, tahsil Fakrukhabad. 

This village, in 27°24'N. and 79°41'E., adjoins Fatehgarh 
on the north-west, and Nagla Dina, one of its hamlets, is included 
within municipal limits. The main inhabited site lies to the 
south-west of the Fatehgarh-Kaimgauj road, about one mile from 
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the district courts; and the Fatehgarh station of the Cawnporo- 
Achnera branch of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway and!'the quarters of the railway staff are actually in 
Bholepur. 'I'he population of the village was returned at 2,393 
at the 1901 Oensus, The Arya Samaj have here a flourishing 
primary school, which is aided by the district board. The 
proprietary body is large, the predominant caste being Kurmis. 
Wells are very numerous and cultivation is of a very high order, 
maize, potatoes and tobacco being cropped in rapid rotation. 
The trade in iobaceo and potatoes is important and has given 
Bholepur a notoriety that extends beyond the borders of the 
province. 

BISIIAN'GARH, parguna and tahnil Chhibeamau. 

This small mai’ket town, in 27°10'N. and 79°35'E., stands 
at the intersection of two unmetalled roads six miles south-west 
of Chhibramau and twenty-three miles south-west of Fatehgarh. 
The population at the 1991 census was 3,291. The town contains 
a branch post-office, an upper primary and an aided lower pri¬ 
mary girls’ school, a cattle-pound, and a station of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. The latter is 518 feet above the sea 
level. There is also a castle, enclosed within a large wall and 
ditch, \vhich ^va8 built by Mahanand, the first Chaudhri of the 
Bishangarh family. The market of Bishangarh is held on Sun¬ 
days and Wednesdays. 

CHHIBEIAMAU, pargana and tahsil Chhibramau. 

This town, the capital of the tahsil bearing its name, is 
situated on mile 206 of the Grand Trunk Road, 17 miles south¬ 
west of Fatbhgarh, in 27°9'N. and 79“3l'E. The population, 
which was 5,444 in 1872, had in 1901 reached 7,034. The site, 
which covers some 100 acres, lies on the lands of three villages, 
Chhibramau, Deobaranpur and Asalatnagar. The town itself 
consists of two portions, Chhibramau on the east and Mahmudpur 
on the west. The former is a quiet little country town of mud- 
built houses, litanding a short distance off’ the Grand Trunk Road, 
It is occupied chiefly by Hindus, among whom priestly Brahmans 
are numerous, It has a little market of its own, and an old 
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sarai, more or lesa dilapidated. East of the town, on the aite 
of the old fort, is a handsome dispensary with commodious out¬ 
houses, which was erected by Mr. Growse when collector. But 
Chhibramau proper has been quite eclipsed by its western neigh¬ 
bour Mahmudganj. Originally a large village of mud houses, 
the latter profited greatly by the making of the Grand Trunk 
Road. It became an important halting-plaeo for travellers and 
troops, and for about a quarter of a mile on either side of the 
highway has sprung up a well-built and busy street. Into this, 
near its western end, opens the sarai built by Nawab Muham¬ 
mad Khan and restored by Mr. Lindsay. It is a large square 
enclosure entered by a wide gateway and surrounded within 
by good sized rooms of brick-work. The rooms are fronted 
by raised plinths and there is a fine well in the centre of the 
courtyard. Beyond the sarai on the west, and opposite the 
encamping-ground, stands another memorial of Mr. Lindsay. 
This is Lindsayganj, a wide oblong market-place entered at 
either end by a gateway. On each side stand excellent shops 
faced by shady trees. A market is held here on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. North of the Grand Trunk Road, Mahmudganj 
extends into a large and rather unclean cluster of mud houses. 
Besides the buildings already mentioned, Chhibramau contains a 
police station, a tahsili school, a training schools for teachers, 
a pound, a post-office and a munsif's court-house. The last is, 
however, now vacant, as Chhibramau has been attached to the 
Kanauj munsifi. There are also two aided schools, one for boys 
and one for girls. Tue town is administered under Act XX of 
185G (Bengal Mofussil Police). The main source of income is a 
house-tax, assessed on 691 of the 1,668 houses in the town. 
The receipts from this tax in 1908 were Rs. 1,686, which gives 
an incidence of 4 annas and 2 pies per head of population, and 
Rs. 2-7-0 per house assessed. Police and conservancy absorb 
most of the income, but in 1908 some Rs. 400 were available for 
local improvements and public works. The provisions of the 
Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) have been applied 
to the town. The legendary founder of the town was Raja Sumer 
Sab of Partabner in Etawah, great-great-grandson of the 
famous Prithvi Raja, His date is about the beginning of the 
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fourteenth oentury. The story rims that he here saw a she-goat 
successfully repel a wolf, and, impressed with the omeu and the 
natural fitness of the site, he founded here a village which he 
called Chhijuyemau or Little Goat Town. But the story is 
common enough elsewhere. Other etymologists trace the name 
to the number of thatched roofs (chhappar) or chintz-printers 
(chippi) formerly found in the town. The name is often pro¬ 
nounced Chhahramau, and sometimes Chhapramau. The town has 
been the howl of a pargana .since the days of Akbar. The tahsil 
head quarters were removed here from Talgram in 1844, the 
object of the transfer being to place the tahsil on the Grand 
Trunk Eoad. The offices were at first housed in the' old fort at 
Chhibramau proper, but in 1856 they were installed in another 
building which has since been replaced by the present structure. 
There is also a good bungalow belonging to the Irrigation 
department just outside the town. - 


CHHIBRAMAU pargana,. 

This, the most westerly of the two parganas which make up 
the tahsil of the same name, is bounded on the east by pargana 
Talgram j on the north by tho Farrukhabad tahsil, from which 
it is severed chiefiy by the Kali Nadi; on the west by tahsil 
Bhongaon of Mainpuri; and on tBe south by the river lean, which 
divides it from the Tirwa tahsil. Its area is 123 square miles. 

Towards tlie close of the sixteenth century and of Akbar’s 
reign Chhibramau included the bulk of two mahah, both in the 
Kanauj dastur and both deriving their names from places in the 
modern pargana. The Ain-i-Akbari gives Chhibramau a state 
rental of Rs. 38,053, Sikandarpur-Adhu one of Rs. 6,926. Under 
the Bangash Nawabs tho two parganas remained separate, and 
it was not until the cession that they became merged into a single 
division bearing the name of Chhibramau. The demands assessed 
on the pargana at successive settlements will be found in the 
appendix. 


CHHIBRAMAU tahsil. 

Tahsil Chhitiramau, comprising the two parganas of C!hhib- 
ramau and Talgram, lies between the Farrukhabad tahsil on the 
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north and the Tirwa lahwil on the south. On (he west it marches 
with x^argana Kiehni of the Mttinx)uri di.-strict, and on the east 
with the Kanauj tahsil, while the Oanges flows past its north¬ 
eastern corner, separating it from the Hardoi district. The 
total area of the tahsil is acres or 239-93 square miles, 

and it contains 248 villages divided into 508 mahals. 

The physical geography of the tahsil is simple. The Kali 
Nadi forms the northern and the Tsan the southern boundary, 
while the Ganges touches the north-east corner, and the whole 
tract consists of hangar, or uxdand, and tarai, or the lowland 
adjoining these rivers. The Ganges tarai, which is marked off 
from the hangar by a steep abruj)t cliff, is very small and 
contains no cultivation. The Kali Nadi and lean tarai tracts 
are less clearly marked, the descent from the uj)land consist¬ 
ing usually of a slope scoured by watercourses. Their soils 
are similar in character with a thicker loam stratum than the 
Ganges papar soils, and resemble the tarai close to- the cliff 
of the Gauges villages in other x)arts of the district. In the 
upland the soil is chiefly of the usar duniat variety, the usar 
being more general in the Talgram pargana. 

Of the total area 103,110 acres, or 68-1 per cent., have been 
cultivated on an average during the last four years, 17-1 per 
cent, is classified as culturable though not under the plough ; and 
only 14-7 per cent. i.s utterly barren. Of the area recorded as 
culturable, 6,137 acres, or nearly a quarter, is under groves, and 
another 3,829 acres are new fallow. Over 35 per cent, of the 
cultivation is irrigated, rather more than a quarter of the irriga¬ 
tion coming from the canals. There is a good deal of tank irriga¬ 
tion, but wells form the main source of supply. They last, as a 
rule, only from one to three years and have to be protected by 
twig linings to keep the sand strata in place. The rabi area 
considerably exceeds that of the kharif, the respective averages 
being 64,978 and 53,532 acres. Wheat is the chief staple in the 
rabi, occupying 26-7 per cent, of the area alone, and 27-1 per 
cent, along with barley and gram. The percentages of the other 
important crops are barley, 13-3 ; barley with gram, 16-3; poppy 
7'8; gram alone, 2-4 j and potatoes, 1-6. The potato cultivation 
is nearly confined to the neighbourhood of Sarai Pyag, where it 
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has been fostered by some enterprising Kurmis who import 
manure largely from Cawnpore and export their produce. Of 
the Icharif, ju(tr, alone and with arAar, forms 30-6 percent.; 
bajra, alonetland with arhar, 28-7 per cent. ; maize, 17-1 per 
cent.; eottop, generally grown along with arAcer, 7’3 per cent.; 
sugarcane 6 per cent.; and rice, 4‘7 per cent. There is also a 
little juar grown for fodder. The zaid harvest covers some 1,769 
acres on an average, and consists mainly of tobacco, with some 
melons and vegetables. The area bearing two or more crops a 
year is 14,(370 acres, or 14'2 per cent, of the cultivated area, an 
unusually small proportion for the district. 

The piincipal cultivating castes are Brahmans, Thakurs, 
Ahirs, Kisans and Kachhis, but most of the castes are represent¬ 
ed. As usual, Kachhis and Kurmis pay the highest rent rates 
and are the best cultivators. The worst are the Ahirs, who 
rely largely on their stock. Brahmans and Thakurs are mo¬ 
derate all-round cultivators. In 1908, of the total holdings 
area of 109,764 acres, 59-2 per cent, was held by occupancy 
tenants, 28T per cent, by non-occupancy tenants, 1T8 per cent, 
was cultivated by proprietors as their sir and khudkasht, the 
remainder being held either rent-free or by ex-proprietary 
tenants. The grain-rented area was 339 acres. The average 
rental incidence per acre is Rs. 4'25 in the case of occupancy 
tenants, and Rs. 3‘63 in that of tonants-at-will. The higher 
rate paid by the former is explained by the fact that they own 
much the best land. The land revenue of the tahsil is now 
Rs. 1,90,982, a considerable reduction on the initial demand of 
Rs. 2,00,700 fixed at the 1870 settlement. 

Of the 508 mahals of the tahsil, 140 are held in single zamin- 
dari, 235 in joint zamiudari, 75 in perfect pattidari, and 58 in 
imperfect pjiUidari. The revenue-free area is 5,867 acres, and 
770 acres are nazul. Thakurs are the principal proprietors, 
though they do not predominate in this tahsil to the same extent 
as in others, holding only 30 per cent, of the whole. Brahmans 
own 26 per cent., Musalmaus 15-6 per cent., and Kayasths 10 
per cent. The most important proprietors are the Raja of 
Tirwa, who owns 22 entire villages and shares in 4 others, on 
which he pays Rs, 16,973 in land revenue; and Ali Hasan Khan, 
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Nurul Hasan Khan, and the sons of Safia Jahan Begam, relations 
by marriage of the late Begara of Bhopal, who have acquired 20 
villages and shares in four others on which they pay altogether 
Rs. 15,192 in land revenue. 

The population of the tahsil rose from 121,497 in 1872 
to 122,782 in 1881. The disastroirs results of the wet seasons 
during the next decade brought about a decrease to 111,114 in 
1891, but the subsequent recovery has been remarkable, and 
at the 1901 census the population was 126,706. Classified by 
religions there were 113,780 Hindus, 12,690 Musalmans, 6 
Jains, 33 Christians, 194 Aryas and 2 Sikhs. Of the total 
population, 65 per cent, relied entirely on agriculture for a 
living, and 6,216 were supported by general labour. The remain¬ 
der were engaged in the ordinary trades and avocations of an 
agricultural community. 

The only towns in the tahsil are Chhibramau and Talgram, 
with 7,034 and 5,457 inhabitants respectively. There are 25 
villages with populations exceeding 1,000, and in the larger 
ones fairs are held once or twice a week. There is no manufac¬ 
ture of any interest or importance, and the trade of the tahsil 
is entirely in agricultural produce. The railway passes through 
the north-east corner of the tahsil with a station at Gursahaiganj, 
but has not developed any large import or export trade, and 
the tahsil is self-contained and self-supporting. Altogether the 
means of communication are ample. The Fatehgarh-Cawnpore 
metalled road runs alongside of the railway from Khudaganj 
to Gursahaiganj, where it joins the Grand Trunk Road which 
passes through the town of Chhibramau into the Mainpuri dis¬ 
trict. From Chhibramau one second class road runs in a north¬ 
easterly direction to Farrukhabad, and another north-west to 
Kaimganj, while a third leads to Saurikh in the south. From 
Talgram runs a second class road south-east to Tirwa, and an¬ 
other joins the Cawnpore-Fatehgarh metalled road near Malik- 
pur. There are also several roads of inferior classes. The tahsil 
is included in the Kanauj munsifi, to which the Grand Trunk 
Road makes access easy. There are police stations at Chhibramau 
and Gursahaiganj, tho circle of the latter including a portion 
of the Kanauj tahsil. For purposes of criminal and revenue 
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admiuistratioa the tahsil is in the charge of a full-po\Yered officer 
on the districii staff, assisted by the tahsildar at C’hhibramau, and 
there is an honorary assistant collector for pargana Talgram. 

DAIPUR, j)argana and tahsil Kanauj. 

This, the extreme south-eastern village of the district, stands 
on the Ganges cliff about 40 miles to the south-east of Fatehgarh. 
The population in 1901 was 1,449. Before the Mutiny the pro¬ 
prietors wore influential Saiyids, but the village has almost 
passed out of their hands. The only claims of Daipur to notice 
are that it is the site of a ferry which convoys goods and passen¬ 
gers across bo Hardoi, and that there is here a mined castle 
named Shergarh, whose foundation tradition assigns to Sher 
Shah Sur. 9 his must bo the Shergarh which is mentioned in 
chapter V us having been defended in 1667 by Akbar’s foster- 
brother against the robollious Ali Quli Khan. 


FARRUKHABAD, pargma Pahaba, tahsil Faruukiiaua'D. 

This city, which gives its name to the district, lies three 
miles north-west of the head quarters station Fatehgarh, in 
27°24'N. and 79'’4()'E. About two miles from its north-eastern 
corner flows the Ganges. The population, which in 1,847 was 
56,300, had risen in 1853 to 77,967, and f.allen in 1865 to 
73,119. After this Farrukhabad and Fatehgarh were made 
into a single municipality and the combined figures which are 
alone aceuraie, give a total of 79,204 in 1872, which rose by 
1881 to 79,761, but had fallen again in 1891 to 78,032, while 
the census in 1901 showed a sudden drop to 67,338. This 
depopulation is liard to explain ; the climate and general health 
are good ; food is plentiful; wages are high and labour is scarce; 
and yet the only reason assigned is a gradual exodus in search 
of employment. Classifying the inhabitants according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 43,951 Hindus, 18,603 Musalmans, 205 Jains, 
141 Christians and 378 members of other religions. Enquiries 
as to the birthplaces of the population showed that 54,702 were 
born within the district, and 3,698 in neighbouring districts, so 
that the number of immigrants was less than 5,000. An analysis 
of the returns of occupations shows that 33,723 persons were 
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classified as dependants, and that of the bread-winners 22,562 
were males and 6,993 females. The following occupations were 
the most important numerically ; Government service (1,060), 
agriculture (3,138), barbers (197), indoor servants (687), washer¬ 
men (207), water-carriers (335), sweepers (349), dealers in 
grain and pulse (532), oil-pressers (274), sweetmeat-sellers (348), 
cotton-weavers (844), calenderers, fullers and printers (877), 
piece-goods dealers (244), tailors (512), goldsmiths (436), brass- 
workers (343), iron-workers (215), carpenters (277), bootmakers 
(339), tanners (235), brokers (280), porters (238), weighmen 
(216), priests (227), labourers (3,006), beggars (366). The main 
ways in which women earned a livelihood were : by agriculture 
(1,384), as barbers (169), indoor servants (408), washerwomen 
(147), water-carriers (174), sweepers (283), flour-grinders (729), 
oil-pressers (133), vegetable-sellers (125), garland-makers (100), 
labourers (625), prostitutes (167) and beggars (231). 

Farrukhabad is completely surrounded by a triangular 
embankment or wall, as high in some places as twenty feet, and 
from ten to twelve feet thick. This rampart is guarded at in¬ 
tervals by bastions, or rather flanking towers. It is now of 
course in great disrepair, and has at some points crumbled away 
till its value as a boundary is quite insignificant. The north 
side of the triangle was formed chiefly by the old Ganges cliff, 
which here runs due east and west. Neither at Farrukhabad 
nor for some distance higher up stream is that cliff so high and 
abrupt as in the lower reaches, where the river still runs, or has 
but lately receded from, beneath it. The action of the surface 
drainage, washing down towards the Ganges, has in time worn 
the bank from a precipice into a shelving declivity. On the 
other two sides of the triangle the wall was completely artificial. 
The shorter of these sides runs from north-west to south-east, 
and therefore faces the south-west. The other, which in length 
almost equals the northern, extends with a south-eastern aspect 
from north-east to south-west. The lengths of the three sides, 
measured along straight lines connecting the angles of the 
triangle, are south 2,947, south-east 1,875, and south-west 1,576 
yards. These walls are entered by ten gates : the Ganga, Pain, 
and Kutb on the northern ; the Mau at the meeting of the 
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northern and south-western; the Jasmai and Khandiya on the 
south-western ; and the Madar, the Lai, the Kadiri and the Amethi 
on the sou^h-eastern. There Were originally twelve gates, but 
the DhalaWfel and the Tarain have been closed. The same re¬ 
mark applies partially to the Kutb, which is now no more than 
a narrow postern. Not that gates are any longer needed; the 
dilapidated ramparts of the city give admission through many 
a gap. The existing gates are now merely the openings through 
which the principal roads pass. Thus, the Kadiri is traversed 
by a metalled road from Fatehgarh ; the Lai, by metalled roads 
from Fatehgarh and Ghatia-ghat ; the Madar by a metalled 
road from Cawnpore and Yakutganj and an unmetalled road 
from Chhi bramau; the Jasmai by a metalled road from Main- 
puri and Pattiya ; and the Mau by a metalled road from Kaim- 
ganj and Mau-Rashidabad. Within the city itself the principal 
highway is that running from the Lai to the Mau gate, with a 
total length of about a mile. It is a remarkably busy street, 
flanked on each side by well-built shops. The space within the 
walls is by no means crowded with buildings. Of the total area 
of 1,859 acres some 975 only are occupied by houses. The re¬ 
mainder consists chiefly of fields, gardens and waste or tree- 
shaded plots let at high rents to market-gardeners who are at¬ 
tracted by the large stock of manure available. Much, however, 
of the land was granted revenue-free by the old Nawabs of 
Farrukhabad to their kinsmen, and some of it is still unassessed. 
The city is divided into 143 muhallas or wards, named for the 
most part after the guilds or traders who occupy them or local 
celebrities. The modern business quarters lie chiefly along the 
eastern half of the main street, and the streets branching there¬ 
from at the Kotwali and the Tripolia. The fashionable quar¬ 
ters, with the finest houses and gardens, may be seen on the road 
to the Ganges, in the north-eastern corner of the city. All 
quarters alike have some share in the principal beauty of the 
city—its wealth of evergreen trees. The drinking-water is remark¬ 
able for its excellence; and the firmness of the subsoil permits 
the construction of wells which require no costly masonry lining. 
“ The nativ# saying,” writes Mr. Irvine, “ is true without exaggera¬ 
tion, that in Farrukhabad there is a well in every house. ” The 
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natural drainage is very fair, as the site of the city slopes slightly 
but decidedly northwards towards the flats of the Ganges. 

Several of the flights of bathing stairs built when the Ganges 
washed the foot of the old cliff are still extant; and the Bisrant- 
ghat of Bihari Lai may be quoted as the best specimen. But 
the river long ago deserted its ancient bed, and except in the 
rainy season these ghats are unfrequented. Two old buildings 
which are still in regular use are the sarais at either end of the 
main street, called, after the gates which they respectively 
adjoin, the Lai Sarai and the Man Sarai. Both are commodious 
and cleanly kept quadrangles, moderately well shaded within by 
trees. The Mau Sarai was built by the Bibi Sahiba, and that of 
the Eed gate by her husband Nawab Muhammad ; but the latter 
building was in 1826 restored after his own fashion by the 
collector. It was part of Nawab Muhammad’s original plan 
to attach sarciis to five of the other gates; and the history of 
three of these still survives. The sarai at the Jasmai gate was 
half built and then demolished; on the site of that beside the 
Madar gate IS’awab Muzaffar Jang built the existing Madar-bari; 
and that of the Amethi gate was demolished by the Nawab’s 
descendants. Mosques and Hindu temples are both numerous, 
but none are of great antiquity or architectural merit. Neither 
the Bibi Sahiba’s mosque, nor the spacious and lofty temple of 
the Sadhs, which stands in the Sadhwara, is an exception to this 
general rule. In Musalman tombs the city and its neighbour¬ 
hood are rich. The Bihisht Bagh, or Garden of Paradise, in its 
extreme north-western corner, contains the sepulchres of Nawab 
Ahmad, his mother the Bibi Sahiba and several lesser celebrities. 
About half a mile further west at Nekpur Khurd, outside the 
walls, is the Hayat Bagh, or Garden of Life, the last home of 
the Nawabs Muhammad and Qaim Khan, of Nasir Khan, the 
governor of Kabul, and of others. Other shady memorials of 
past rulers exist in the Aish Bagh, or Pleasure Garden; the Pain 
Bagh, or garden below the fort; and the Naulakha, or grove of 
nine hundred thousand trees, all within the walls. The fort 
used to stand on the mound formerly occupied by the old Bamtela 
stronghold of Maud, which was in turn preceded, so legend avers, 
by a fortress of king Drupada. But all Nawab Muhammad’s 
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buildings oft the mound were demolished either by his succes¬ 
sors or by the British Government after the Mutiny, and the 
only relic of the Nawabs which has been left here is a little 
mosque. Oft the site of the old citadel now stand the tahsil and 
the town hall. The latter contains a library and a spacious 
reading room, the honorary magistrate’s court-house, the muni¬ 
cipal office and a handsome assembly room. The other public 
buildings are the Kotwali, on the north side of the main street 
about 400 yards from the Lai Darwaza ; the dispensary and 
female ho, 3 ]>ital beside the Kadiri gate; the post-office, housed 
in a good building, along the road from the Tripolia with 
Railway station and the various schools. The principal mar¬ 
ket is Lindsayganj, the centre of the grain trade. It is a 
wide open square beside the Kadiri gate, bordered by well-con¬ 
structed houses of brick or stone. Next in importance ranks 
the Sabzimandi, opposite to the Kotwali, where vegetables and 
cloth are sold. The Tripolia, crossed by the main road, is an¬ 
other business square, wliich by having four entrances belies its 
name.* A third bazar or ganj near the Lai Darwaza was built 
about a century ago by a collector named Grant, and is still 
in good preservation. A fourth, erected about eighty years back 
by the then collector, Mr. Wright, was once the principal mar¬ 
ket for sarson or mustard, but has now fallen to decay. 

The trade and manufactures of the city have been dealt with 
in chapter [I. The commercial history of the town is one of 
rapid growth and equally rapid decline. But at its best Farrukh¬ 
abad was rather an emporium than a workshop. Brokerage and 
banking were the great occupations of its business men, and the 
actual manufactures bore but a small proportion to the goods 
which merely passed through the city. The usual course of trade 
was to import from^ Calcutta and re-export westwards. It was 
probably to its position on the frontier of British territory and at 
the same time on the banks of the Ganges that Farrukhabad was 

• A tripoUw. or tripauliya is a place with three gates or arches. This tripolia 
has four entraiitoes and two gates ; a third is said to have been removed some fifty 
yestts ago. But it may be doubted whether the tripolia was ever completed. 
When starting on his ill-fated expedition to Bohilkhaud, Nawab Qaim Ehan told 
Eamal Khan, oiela, that it must be finished before his return. But the Hawah 
was brought bAok dead. 
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indebted for its commercial prosperity. With the advance of the 
frontier and the superseding of the river by improved means of 
communication that prosperity inevitably diminished. 

The municipality of Farrukhabad-cum-Fatehgarh is adminis¬ 
tered by a board of 17 members. The District Magistrate is 
usually elected Chairman, the Joint Magistrate and Civil Surgeon 
sit ex-offiiCio, twelve members are elected and two appointed. 
There are sub-committees for Finance, Public Works and Octroi, 
and each department is under the immediate control of a member. 
There is now a paid Secretary though for several years Rai 
Jwala Prasad Bahadur was Honorary Secretary. The financial 
position of the board is sound, Avith no liabilities, and assets in 
the shape of Government Paper of the face value of Rs. 20,000. 
The net income of the municipality is about Rs. 75,000, of which 
nearly Rs. 60,000 are derived from octroi. The incidence of 
direct taxation may be taken at a rupee a head. 

A drainage scheme for the city, prepared by the Sanitary 
Engineer to Government, has recently been completed. A sys¬ 
tem of main drains with flushing tanks carries surface water and 
sullage to the low land to the north of the town. Here filter 
beds have been constructed where the sullage is purified before 
being sold to cultivators. 

How Farrukhabad was founded by the Nawab Muhammad 
Khan, and how he named it after the emperor Farrukhsiyar has 
been related in chapter V. Standing on the old castle-mound 
where he afterwards built his citadel he had been greatly struck 
by the view, while his followers, shooting on the lowlands beneath 
the modern city, had been equally struck Avith the sport obtain¬ 
able. When, therefore, the Nawab saw an opportunity of wresting 
the site from the Bamtelas, he seized it. Within the earthen 
walls of the city Avhieh ho then began to build were included all 
Bhikampur and Deothan, besides portions of other villages. The 
Bamtelas, however, did not resign their ancient possessions with¬ 
out a struggle. They constantly attacked the rising ramparts, and 
effecting on one occasion an entrance through the Kutb gate, 
they were repulsed only with the aid of the Nawab’s Gaur allies 
after great bloodshed. To prevent such dangers in future, Muham¬ 
mad Khan stationed at each gate five hundred men and tAvo guns. 
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For each of his twenty-two sons he built castles round the inside 
of the walls ; and from such castles these wards which bear the 
prefix of ga^hi derived as a rule their names. It was his intention 
that the figjiting men should live in the outer parts and artisan 
classes in the centre of the city. Thus tho valiant Khatak and 
Bangash Pathans were quartered in Bangashpura and Khatak- 
pura, adjoining the ramparts. Of the quarters which he founded 
for the men of peaocj tho Lohai, Nonhai, Kbandhai, Khatrana and 
Badhwara survive. But others of his foundation, such as the 
Kasarhatta, Pasarhatta, Mochiana, Koliana, Bamanpuri, Julah- 
puri, Agarwa, Kaghazi, Mahajanpura and Saiyidpura, have 
either altered their names or disappeared. His arrangement is 
nevertheless observed to some extent even now. It may be 
doubted if a single Sadh lives outside the Sadhwara or its offshoot 
the Sahibganj quarter. 

About the middle of tho eighteenth century, and probably 
during the rule of Muhammad Khan’s son Qaim Khan, Farrukh- 
abad was visited by the Jesuit father Tieffenthalcr, who, after 
noting that it is a large and important place, describes it as fol¬ 
lows: “ It is surrounded by a lime-cemented wall, with battle¬ 
ments, and enriched by a fosse, and has t^velve gates; three being 
directed towards each cardinal point. Four are main gates: one to¬ 
wards the Ganges, another towards Mau, a third towards Kanauj, 
a fourth towards Agra. The houses are low and lime-cemented, 
except a few built of brick, at least outside. They are tolerably 
commodious internally and neatly finished with tiles. The high 
street, which is inhabited by merchants and tradesmen, extends 
half a mile from the Bed gate to the fort; and another street, from 
the Red gate to that towards Mau, is a full mile long. The circuit 
of the town is, according to some, six miles; according to others 
nine. It is the emporium for all commodities for this part of 
India, for t)elhi, Kashmir, Bengal and Surat. The fort in 
which is the residence of the governor, is about a mile in circum¬ 
ference, and is situated to the north-west of the upper part of the 
high street, and is surrounded with a battlemented mud wall. The 
site is elevated, and the defences are rendered more effective by 
towers projecting above ramparts, and by a dry ditch of unusual 
breath, Tho entrance to tho place is through an outer and an 
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inner gate. The new palace, as well as the old, is of square 
outline, and has low hexagonal turrets along the sides. It has a 
lofty watch-tower.’’ 

In 1749, after the defeat and death of Qaitn Khan, the city 
was visited and annexed by Safdar Jang, the Nawab of Oudh. 
Within a year it had been recovered by its old masters, the Ban- 
gash family, but only to be lost once more to the Oudh Nawab 
and his Maratha allies in 1761. In the following year the city 
and part of the district were restored to Nawab Ahmad Khan by 
a treaty, and till his death in 1771 the peace was undisturbed. 
In that year the emperor Shah Alam encamped outside it with 
intentions of annexation; but he was bought off, and a few years 
later the appearance of a British brigade at Fatehgarh opened a 
long reign of immunity from external foes, but not of internal 
order. In 1803, Lord Valentia writes that before the cession of 
the previous year, life was terribly insecure. “ Murders were 
so frequent in Farrukhabad that people dared not venture there 
after sunset; and the workmen who came out to the cantonments 
always retired to their own houses during daylight.” 

Since the cession to the Biritish the most important events 
have been the Maratha invasion of 1804 and the Mutiny, both cf 
which have been already described. 


FARRUKHABAD tahsil. 

Tahsil Farrukhabad, or as it is commonly called, the Sadr 
tahsil, comprises the parganas of Shamsabad East, Muhammad- 
abad, Bhojpur and Pahara, and is bounded on the east and north¬ 
east by the Ganges, which separates it from the Aligarh tahsil of 
the district; on the north and north-west by the Kaimganj tahsil; 
on the south-west by the Etah and Mainpuri districts; and on the 
south by the Chhibramau tahsil of this district. Excluding the 
area of cantonments, which is 1,034 acres, the total area of 
the tahsil is 215,574 acres, or 336’83 square miles. The tahsil 
is divided into 408 villages, sub-divided into 894 mahals, and it 
boundaries have been left unchanged for many years past except 
on the east where the Ganges has moved to some extent. 

The physical features of the tahsil are determined by its rivers, 
which are the Ganges on the east, the Kali Nadi on the south, and 
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the Bagar Jiala, used by the Canal department as a canal escape, 
which entersi the pargana at about the centre of its northern bound¬ 
ary and flow^ through it, entering the Ganges about the centre of 
the eastern boundary. The soil throughout is divided into tarai 
or lowland, and hangar or upland. The Ganges tarai is not very 
extensive, and is separated from the hangar by a sharply defined 
cliff. Water is found everywhere near the surface, and irriga- 
gation is reidily available when refjuired. The soil is for the 
most part papar, i.e. a thin stratum of loam more or less mixed 
with sand overlying pure white river sand. As a rule this stra¬ 
tum is from two to four feet in thickness, but near the cliff the 
loam increase's and consequently the rental value of the land. 
The Kali Nadi tarai, which is on the whole of better quality 
than that of the Ganges and has a thicker loam stratum, is from 
two miles to 200 yards in breadth and is also defined from the 
hangar by a sharp rise which is in some places almost a cliff, 
though it is in others only a long slope of poor soil intersected 
by water-courses which is known locally as kachha laud. The 
water-level is lower than in the Ganges tarai, but irrigation 
from earthen wells is in places feasible. The Kali Nadi it¬ 
self was formerly much used for irrigating its tarai, but since 
the floods of 1888 the bed of the river has deepened, and where 
before only one lift was required to raise the water to the level of 
the tarai, three are now usually necessary, and the increased cost 
limits the area irrigated. Both the Ganges and Kali Nadi tarai 
are completidy submerged in time of high floods. The Bagar 
Nala has no regular tarai, the soil in its basin being for the most 
part a poor bhur very susceptible to variations in the rainfall. 
This river diviiles the hangar into two distinct tracts, one to the 
north-east, comprising the whole Pahara pargana, where the soil 
is mostly a stiff dumat of good quality, the other comprising the 
bulk of Bhojpur, Muhammadabad and Shamsabad East parganas. 
In this tract the soil adjoining the Bagar and the Kali Nadi tarai 
is generally a poor hhur, but the remainder of the watershed 
between the tw«i rivers is a large level plain chiefly consisting of 
dumat of varying quality. 

Irrigation, in this tahsil is almost entirely from wells, only 
two villages receiving an appreciable amount of canal water. 
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The Ganges tara^i is irrigable throughout from shallow Icachha 
wells, and that of the Kali Nadi from the river itself and occa¬ 
sionally from hachha wells in which the dhenhli is sometimes 
employed and sometimes the charsa. In the hangar tracts irriga¬ 
tion is generally from kachha wells, which last one to three years 
and can be constructed at a cost of about Es. 8. There is a little 
irrigation from the Bagar Nala, which is used as a canal escape, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood the water level is sometimes 
high enough to admit of the use of dhenklis but in most parts of 
the hangar the depth to water averages 22 feet. In all, 64,021 
acres were recorded as irrigated at the settlement. During the 
four years 190—508 the average area cultivated has been 143,536 
acres and there are 5,514 acres of new fallow. Groves cover 9,634 
acres, and the barren area is 26,608 acres. The area tilled in the 
rahi always exceeds that of tlie khar if, the averages being 86,923 and 
75,860 acres respectively. In the former harvest the most im¬ 
portant crop is wheat, which occupies alone 31-2 per cent, of the 
whole area, and in combination with barley and gram another 
26-7 per cent. Barley, alone and with gram, covers nearly 30 per 
cent of the whole, the two other staples of any importance being 
opium and potatoes, each of which makes up about 6 per cent, 
of the rahi haivest. In the kharif the principal staple is juar, 
grown for the most part along with arhar, which accounts for 
35-8 per cent, of the whole, bajra taking the second place with 
23'2 per cent. Maize is rising in popularity here as everywhere 
else and now occupies 19‘4 per cent, of the kJiarif area. Bice, 
cotton and juar grown for fodder each of them cover rather over 
2 per cent., and some sugarcane is grown, mostly in Bhojpur and 
Shamsabad East. The zaid harvest, which consists mostly of 
melons and tobacco, is of some importance and occupies an average 
area of 5,886 acres. The double-cropped area is now very large, 
amounting to 26,665 acres. 

The chief cultivating castes of the tahsil are Thakurs, Kisans, 
Ahirs and Brahmans, of whom the Kisans are by far the best. 
The Thakurs and Brahmans are fair cultivators on a broad scale, 
but the Ahir is a poor farmer and a most reluctant rent payer. 
Kurmis and Kachhis between them hold rather less land than the 
Brahmans, They are the chief exponents of high cultivation in 
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the tahsil. The Kurnii cultivates the treble-cropped land in 
the neighbourhood of Farrukhabad, and wherever he is found in 
the tahsil, there is sure to be a large maize-potato-tobacco gauhan 
tract. The if^achhis, who are found scattered all over the tahsil, 
do not adhere so strictly to this rotation, but also grow garden 
produce to a considerable extent. ‘ In 1908, out of a total area of 
153,337 acres included in holdings, 48‘2 per cent, was in the 
hands of occupancy tenants, 23‘3 per cent, in those of tenants-at- 
will, and 21'2 per cent, was air and khudkaaht, the remainder 
being either rent-free or held by ex-proprietary tenants. Only 90 
acres were held on grain rents. The average rental incidence is 
Rs. 4‘21 for occupancy tenants, and Rs. 4'06 for tenants-at-will, 
but the former hold much the best land. The present revenue of 
the tahsil is Rs. 2,57,399, an increase of 8‘22 per cent, on the 
Rs. 2,37,838 of the first year of the 1870 settlement. 

The tahsil contains 894 mahals, of which 178 are held in 
single zamindari, 345 in joint zamindari, 152 in perfect patti- 
dari, 174 in itaperlect pattidari, and 45 in bhaiyachara tenure. 
The revenue-free area is 15,021 acres, and 2,547 acres are com¬ 
prised in nazul land. Thakurs are the principal proprietors, 
holding 38'8 per cent, of the tahsil j 16’8 per cent, is owned by 
Musalmans, 13-6 per cent, by Brahmans, 11'3 per cent, by 
Kayasths, while Banias and Kurmis each own rather over 6 per 
cent. Smaller shares are in the possession of Mahajans, Ahirs, 
Riaans and Khatris. The principal Kayasths who have acquired 
land are Fatehgarh vakils and Saurikh money-lenders. Of the 
Banias the late Rai Bahadur Babu Durga Prasad, Government 
treasurer, was "he largest purchaser. The mostimportautThakur 
landowner is the Rathor Rao of Khimsepur, who owns a small 
but valuable estate, consisting of 3 whole villages and shares in 
15 others, with a land revenue of Rs. 5,614. The other Thakurs 
are all small owners and have as much difficulty in keeping 
their property in this tahsil as elsewhere. The high cultivation 
of the Kurmi requires such an enormous amount of capital 
that he is perforce in debt, and in a bad season has to part with 
his land to keep his head above water, to the gain of the Bania. 

The population of the tahsil fell off from 256,216 in 1872 
to 255,127 in 1881 and 244,896 in 1891, but at the 1901 census 
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showed a partial recovery to 249,635. The serious decrease in 
1891 is to be ascribed to the deterioration caused to the bhur 
soil of the tahsil by the excessive rains which culminated in the 
floods of 1888. The density is 740 to the square mile, or exclud¬ 
ing the urban area of Farrukhabad-Fatehgarh, 509. Classified 
by religions there were 213,220 Hindus, 35,128 Musalmans, 261 
Jains, 951 Christians, 668 Aryas, 17 Sikhs and 117 Budhists. The 
principal Hindu castes are Ahirs, of whom there were 23,472; Cha- 
mars, 23,152; Rajputs, 22,960; Kisans, 21,074; Kachhis, 17,074; 
and Kurmis, 9,560. The Musalmans are chiefly Sheikhs, 11,401, and 
Pathans, 10,026, but nearly all the other castes found in the district* 
are represented here in small numbers. Excluding the urban 
population, 61 per cent, of the inhabitants of the tahsil depend 
directly on agriculture for their living, as landlords, tenants, or 
field labourers. Of the rest, 15,537 were supported by general 
labour, some 10,000 were engaged in industries connected with the 
manufacture of cotton, while the rest followed the trades and 
pursuits usual in an agricultural community. 

The only large town is the city of Earrukhabad-cum-Fateh- 
garh, but there are 44 villages and small towns with a popula¬ 
tion exceeding 1,000, Apart from the capital, the trade of the 
tahsil is almost entirely in agricultural produce, potatoes form¬ 
ing an important item. Communications are excellent, as is 
natural in the tahsil which contains the head quarters of the dis¬ 
trict. The Cawnpore-Achnera railway has stations at Khuda- 
ganj, Kamalganj, Eatebgarh and Farrukhabad, and the new 
branch of the East Indian Eailw'ay which runs through the very 
middle of the tahsil, has stations at Ugarpur and Muhammad- 
abad as well as at Farrukhabad. There are numerous first 
and second class roads. The Farrukhabad-Cawnpore road runs 
alongside the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from 
Farrukhabad through Yaqutganj, Kamalganj and Khudaganj 
to Gursahaiganj, whence it goes direct to Cawnpore. A first 
class road runs in a north-westerly direction from Farrukh¬ 
abad to Kaimganj. The Farrukhabad-Mainpuri first class road 
runs beside the East Indian Railway through Muhammadabad 
and Madanpur into the Mainpuri district, where it connects 
with the Grand Trunk Road at Bewar, From Fatehgarh 
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(Ghatiaghat) another first class road runs in a north-easterly 
direction to Shahjahanpur and Bareilly. One second class road 
runs from Ijarrukhabad southwards through Chhibramau and 
Saurikh in the Tirwa tahsil into the Etawah district. Another 
second class road traverses Muhammadabad, running in a north¬ 
westerly direction to Surajpurghat in Budaun and south-easterly 
to Bilhaur in Cawnpore, passing through Chhibramau. A third 
second class road connects FarrukhabaJ with Etah. A bridge 
of boats is maintained at Ghatiaghat in the charge of the Public 
Works department and other ferries over the Ganges are kept up 
by the district board at Shikarpurj Gola and Singhirampur. On 
the Kali Nadi there are ferries at Darora, Sahespur and Kum- 
hauli. 

The tahsil is in the charge of a full-powered officer on 
the district staff assisted by the tahsildar. Original civil suits 
arc heard by the mnnsif of Eatehgarh. There are police stations 
at Farrukhabad, Fatohgarb, Muhammadabad and Kamalganj, 
as well as an outpost at Colonelgauj in the cantonment area. 
But the police circles are not conterminous with the tahsil boun¬ 
daries, a few villages to the north being included in the Nawab- 
ganj circle, while the I’atehgarh and Kamalganj circles overlap 
into the Aligarh tahsil. 

FATEHGARH, pargana a-nd tahsil Fakbukhabad. 

This, the head quarters of the district, lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges, in 20 °22'N. and 79°41'E. The name of Fateh- 
garh, which belongs historically to the old fort, has now been 
extended to tho European settlement which is situated within the 
limits of the villages of Bholepur, Bhakramaii, Husain pur and 
Amethi. To the north of the station stands the old fort, over¬ 
looking the wide bed of the Ganges; southward on the high bank 
are situated the houses of the officials. In the centre of the 
station is a large parade ground, flanked on the north by the 
barracks and on the south by the native town. With the excep¬ 
tion of the fort, the only building of any importance is the All 
Souls’ Memorjial Church, situated north-west of the parade 
ground. This beautiful church, consisting of chancel, central 
and side aisles, with a tower surmounted by a graceful spire, was 
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builb out of funds raised by a tax on the mutinous citizens of 
Farrukhabad who had sacked and razed the old church in 1857. 
The churchyard contains the well into which the bodies of the 
victims of the massacre were thrown by the mutineers. It has 
now been closed^ and above it rises a handsome cross of Agra 
stone. The fort stands on the high river bank and is surrounded 
on the landward side by a deep moat crossed by a drawbridge. 
The walls are of mud and were originally flanked by twelve 
bastions. The station hospital was formerly the house of Hakim 
Mahdi i\li, a minister of the King of Oudh. Opposite to it is 
the Clubj and further south along the Bareilly-Cawnpore road are 
the dak-bungalow and head post-office on the margin of the 
parade ground. The bazar extends for nearly a mile on either 
side of this road. The native town contains no building of any 
substance, and an air of dilapidation is its most striking feature. 
West of the bazar and overlooking the parade ground is the 
dispensary. The west tower and central aisle of the old church 
destroyed in the Mutiny were in 1904 rebuilt and converted into 
a ward attached to this building. At the corner of the parade 
ground is the statue of Queen Victoria, in bronze. Beyond the 
dispensary is the racquet court and a newly built Public Works 
department bungalow, while across the road on the parade ground 
is the polo ground. Retracing our steps and leaving the native 
town on our right we pass the Company Garden, behind which is 
the Lai Sarai, a spacious courtyard of modern construction. 
The next building to the right is the aided school, built on Govern¬ 
ment land by public subscription aided by a grant from the 
municipality. On the opposite side are the police lines and 
hospital, the District Board office, and the court-houses of the 
District Magistrate and the Judge. The situation is unrivalled, 
but the inroads of the river are reducing the space w’hich is 
already inconveniently small. Beyond is the residence of the 
Collector, the interior of which retains the artistic decorations 
executed by Mr. Growse. 

Fatehgarh has no trade worth the name. The bazar merely 
exists to supply the needs of the official population. To the 
south-west of the town lies the railway station on the Cawnpore- 
Achnera loop of the Eajputana-Malwa narrow-gauge line. The 
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Eohilkhand Trunk Road leaves the Grand Trunk Road at 
Gursahaigaaj] aud after passing through the Fatehgarh bazar and 
winding roo^d the parade ground, crosses the Ganges at Ghatia' 
ghat, where a bridge of boats is maintained except in the rains. 
Good metalled roads run through Bewar to Mainpuri and through 
Farrukhabad. to Kaimganj. The new branch of the East Indian 
Railway from Shikohabad to Farrukhabad gives Fatehgarh 
access to the broad-gauge system. 

When in 1777 Farrukhabad became tributary to Oudh, the 
latter power stationed at Fatehgarh the British brigade whose 
services had )»een lent to it by the Company. This was the 
origin of the cantonments. Until its cession to the Company in 
1802, Fatehgarh remained a military station of considerable 
importance. At cession it became the headq uarters of a Gover¬ 
nor General’s Agent and of the Board of Commissioners for the 
ceded provinces. At Farrukhabad, as already mentioned, life 
was insecure, and the civil officials therefore caused their subor¬ 
dinates to live at Fatehgarh, thus creating the civil station. The 
fort was besieged in 1804 by the Marathas under Holkar, but 
Lord Lake’s arrival raised the siege after a few hours’ duration, 
and the only damage effected by the invaders was the burning 
of the cavalry stables aud a few buildings in cantonments. The 
force at Fatehgarh had by this time dwindled down to a few 
native troops; but in 1818 its military status was again raised 
by the establishment of a gun-carriage factory. Between this 
and the Mutiny the annals of the station were important only 
from the civil point of view. The Board of Commissioners and. 
the Agent were removed, and their place was taken for a time 
by a Commissioner, The history of the Mutiny has already 
been related in chapter V, and the subsequent history of the 
station is uneventful. 


GURSAHAIGANJ, pargana Talgram, tahsil Chhibeamau. 

This village lies on the Grand Trunk Road, in 27®9'N. and 
79“48'E., 20 mile.s to the south-east of Fatehgarh at the point 
where the Eohilkhand Trunk road branches off to the north. 
The village, which has a population of 1,428, appears in the 
revenue papers under the name of Birahimpur. The village 
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contains a railway station on the Cawnpore-Achnera Railway, 
and also a sub post-office, a cattle-pound, and an upper pri¬ 
mary school. The military encamping-ground is a fine open 
site, lying in the fork of the two main roads. South of it is a 
police station, and to the south-east is a large Public Works 
department inspection bungalow. In the immediate vicinity is 
an Opium rest-house, this being one of the centres of that depart¬ 
ment for settlements and weighments. The bazar itself is insig¬ 
nificant, and the markets held on Monday and Thursday are no 
longer important. 

INDARGARH, pargana, Saueikh, tahsU Tirwa. 

This village takes its origin from a castle whose remains 
may still be seen. It was founded towards the close of the 
eighteenth century by the notorious tax-farmer Udaichand 
Tiwari; and around it sprang up the existing cluster of shops. 
In the bazar are located a post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper 
primary school, and the Irrigation department have a small 
bungalow outside. The castle was in 1904 still owned by Lalta 
Prasad, ex-naib of Bishangarh, and afforded a refuge to the 
dacoits who overran the tahsil in the years 1900—02. The vil¬ 
lage lies in 27057 'N. and 79®47'E. 

JALALABAD, pargana and tahsil Kanauj. 

This large village, in 27°47'N. and 79°45'E., is situated on 
the Grand Trunk Road, 23 miles south-east of Fatehgarh, and has 
a population of 2,793, mostly Hindus. The village contains a small 
Public Works department bungalow, a brancti post-office, and a 
military encamping-ground, the latter the property of the pro¬ 
prietary body. The district board has recently built a fine 
cattle-pound and a substantial building in which a large verna¬ 
cular middle school is well housed; the two elementary classes 
being relegated to an old school house in the bazar. There is 
also a promising girls’ school which is aided by the district 
board. Markets are held on Tuesday and Friday in each week, 
but the trade is unimportant. The provisions of the Village 
Sanitation. Act (U. P. Act 11 of 1892) have been applied to the 
village. 
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.TASORA, pargcina and tahail Kanaitj. 

This liWlij) village, in 27°10'N. and 79°54'E., is of no im¬ 
portance except as giving its name to a railway station on the 
Cawnpore-Acimera Railway. The station is actually in the 
neighbouring village of Fatehpur which lies on the Grand Trunk 
Road, 25 miles south-east of Fatohgarh. 

KAIMGANJ, parg'ina Kampil, iahsil Kaimganj. 

This town, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, 
stands on the high cliff which once formed the bank of the Ganges, 
in 27‘’30'N. and 79°21'E. About a mile to the north, below 
that cliff, flows the Burhganga. Eaimganj lies 22 miles to the 
north-west of Fatehgarh, at the termination of a metalled road. 
The populabidn, which in 1365 was 8,650, had in 1872 risen to 
10,323 and in 1901 to 10,369. 

Kaimganj is a long and narrow town, with an inhabited 
site of 149 acres. It has several quarters or muhallas; but 
consists chiefly of one wide metalled street, measuring about a 
mile from west to oast. From this street, which is called the 
bazar, branch many narrow unmetalled lanes. At its eastern 
end stand the tahsil, the police station, the tahsili school, the 
munsifi, the dispensary and the cattle-pound. The ihunsifi is a 
new building, but the tahsil and police station are contained 
in a single quadrangle on a plan similar to that obtaining at 
Aligarh, and are cramped and antiquated. On the west the 
bazar ends in a market-place named, like so many others in 
this district, after its founder Mr. Lindsay. Lindsay ganj is 
a square enclosure entered by a wide gateway, and beyond 
it again on t;he west is another shady square used as a fruit 
and vegetable market. The only building of note on this side 
of the town is the sarai. None of the public or private 
buildings are at all imposing, and the towm has rather a 
squalid appearance, though the sanitation is fair and the roads 
and lanes are well kept. The town contains a library built by 
Chaube Parmanand and the following educational institutions :— 
a secondary vernacular district board school, a lower primary 
district board school and a lower primary district board girls’ 
school. 
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Just before reaching its western end, the bazar crosses the 
Kharoiya water-course, which discharges into a tank a short 
distance north of the road. Into this tank, which is about 200 
yards square, flows most of the surface-drainage of the town. 
The reservoir thus formed is used for irrigation; and the mis¬ 
cellaneous manure swept out of the town is devoted to the 
enrichment of the surrounding land, which is very highly cul¬ 
tivated. Fields bearing three crops yearly extend up to the very 
walls of the houses; and Kaimganj is noted for its mangoes, 
tobacco and potatoes. Of the outlying villages and suburbs 
which surround Kaimganj some deserve a brief notice. Such is 
Mau-Eashidabad, now little more than one vast tobacco-field, 
but formerly the home of the Mau Pathans and the cradle of the 
Bangash dynasty. The dilapidated domed tomb of its founder, 
a building of stone inlaid with colours, may still be seen at 
Kaimganj. Such, too, are Old and New Ataipur, Pathan settle¬ 
ments which play a not unimportant part in the district history 
of the eighteenth century. Such is Chalauli, in spring the scene 
of a religious fair of some importance. Two similar gatherings 
are in the same month held in Kaimganj itself; the first at the 
temple of Parasurama, and the second at the shrine of Laljidas. 

Markets are held twice weekly, on Saturday and Tuesdays. 
Kaimganj has superseded Sharasabad as the town on the main 
route from Parrukhabad to Kasganj and Budaun, and to this 
fact perhaps owes its commercial prosperity. The profession and 
habits of its Afghan population fostered in former times a manu¬ 
facture of swords and matchlocks. But the only trace now left 
of this industry is tho trade in ordinary knives, and in the nut¬ 
crackers, or rather nut-cutters [sarota) used in paring the betel 
nut. Several kinds of cloth are manufactured, one for turbans, 
another (jhuna) for the fine apparel of women, and a third 
(mitha) for stronger and coarser garments. 

Kaimganj is now a notified area and no longer under the pro¬ 
visions of Act XX of 1856. The main source of income is a 
house-tax, assessed on 1,121 of the 2,081 houses in the place. The 
gross yield of the tax in 1908 was Ks. 2,669, which gave an 
inQidence of three annas and eleven pies per head of population, 
and of Es. 2-4-6 per assessed house. Police and conservancy 
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form the principal items of expenditure, any surplus being 
devoted to local improvements and public works. The provi¬ 
sions of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) have 
been applied to the town. 

Kaimganj has a station on the Cawnpore-Achnera Railway, 
connected with the town by a metalled approach road. There is 
a comfortable Public Works department inspection house and 
an opium weighment shed not far from it. 

Kaimganj was founded in 1713 by Muhammad, first Nawab 
of Parrukhal ad, who named it after his son Kaim. The town was 
built on the lands of four surrounding villages, Chalauli, Mau- 
Rashidabad, Kuberpur and Subhanpur; and beside it was built a 
fortress. It has ever since been a stronghold of Pathans. On 
its cession to the British in 1802, it became the headquarters of 
a pargana, including villages taken from both Kampil and 
Shamsabad which had formed the taluqa of one Jahan Khan 
Afridi. But in 1805, when the Pathans of the neighbourhood 
were found to be taking service with the Piudari freebooter Amir 
Khan, they were kept at home by the simple expedient of grant¬ 
ing the taluqa on a light revenue to their chieftain Sirdar Khan. 
Many Pathans still hold small plots, assessed or revenue-free, 
around the town. Many have taken service under the British 
Government, or in the cavalry corps of native states. During 
the Mutiny the tahsil building was ineffectually besieged for a 
few hours by fugitive insurgents from Kalpi. Pargana Kaim¬ 
ganj was annexed to Kampil at the opening of the last revenue 
settlement. 


KAIMGANJ Tahsil. 

Tahsil Kaimganj is the most northerly tahsil of the district. 
It is bounded on the north by parganas Usebat of Budann and 
Jalalabad of Shahjahanpur, the river Ganges being roughly the 
dividing line, though the changes in its channel make it an 
inexact boundary. On the east is the Aligarh tahsil and on the 
south the Farrukhabad tahsil, while parganas Azamnagar and 
Nidhpur of the Etah district form the western boundary. The 
total area of the tahsil, including the alluvial villages, is 233,329 
acres, or 364'68 square miles. It is divided into two parganas, 
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Kampil and Shamsabad West, and sub-divided into 442 villages 
containing 924 mahals. The main physical division of the tahsil 
is into lowlands or tarai and uplands or hangar. The former 
have been formed by the erosive action of the Ganges and at some 
time covered by its waters, and the two tracts are now separated 
by a steep cliff 20 to 40 feet in height which marks the limit of 
the river’s advance. Most of the tahsil constitutes the watershed 
between the Ganges and the Bagar, and the country south of the 
latter has strongly marked mar characteristics. Most of the 
tarai soil is papar, a thin stratum of loam ijiore or less mixed 
with sand and overlying pure white river sand, and the quality 
of the soil depends on the thickness of this stratum. In the 
hangar the quality of the soils is determined by the length of the 
life of the earthen wells in them. Where the dumat stratum is 
very thick, wells last for long periods and high rents are realized. 
Where this stratum is thinner, earthen wells last only from one 
to three years, and rents are low. Throughout the tarai the 
water level is only 6 to 12 feet from the surface, and temporary 
wells worked by hand-levers can be constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 3 per well. Irrigation is thus readily available wherever it 
is required. The hangar is traversed by the Fatehgarh branch 
of the Lower Ganges Canal, and is also supplied from both wells 
and tanks. The former are usually earthen and, except in vil¬ 
lages near the cliff, last only one or two years. They have to be 
lined with twigs to keep the sandy strata in place and cost about 
Es. 8 to construct. In the villages between the canal and the 
cliff constant complaints are heard that owing to the raising of the 
water-level by the canal wells which formerly lasted for long 
periods have now to be renewed every year or few years. 

In the ordinary classes of cultivation wheat, gram and barley, 
are the principal spring crops, and maize, juar, hajra, arhar and 
sugarcane, the chief staples of the kharif. In single-cropped 
lands kharif and rabi, as a rule, alternate in successive agricul¬ 
tural years. Bajra is often found alone, but juar and arhar are 
usually in combination and mixed with mung, moth, urd and 
other unimportant crops. Wheat and barley are very often sown 
with gram. In the higher classes of cultivation potatoes are 
largely sown, the ordinary treble-crop rotation being maize in 
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the rains, potatoes in the cold season, and tobacco in the hot 
weather, .^niseed is also extensively grown in the gauhan, and 
in the tarai sweet potatoes are a favourite crop, while they are 
also fairly common in the hangar. Land growing maize is 
almost invariably double or treble-cropped, a's maize is cut early 
and gives ample time for the preparation of the ground for a 
spring crop. Poppy is a crop which is also sown largely in 
the district and is grown as a rule in superior soils. Cotton 
is grown in good land and almost always in conjunction with 
arhar, Th(i cultivation of Indigo is languishing in consequence 
of the depression in tlie indigo trade generally. It is almost 
invariably followed by aspring crop and is commonest in the 
canal-irrigated parts of the tahsil. Most of the cultivating castes 
of the district are represented in the tahsil, but Ahirs, Brahmans, 
Kisans, Thakurs, Kurmis and Kachliis between them hold about 
three-quarters of the whole. Kurmis pay the highest rent rates, 
bub they are very careful in their choice of ground, and a Kurmi 
village is sure to be in good hangar soil besides being carefully 
cultivated. They are practically unknown in the ordinary tarai 
villages. Tiiere is no noticeable difference in rates of rents 
among castes in the same village, but tha presence of Kurmis or 
other good cultivators in a village undoubtedly raises the average 
of cultivation all round and the rents witli it. In this tahsil 
Kurmis do not favour high cultivation, the highly rented treble- 
cropped suburban land being chiefly in the hands of Musalmans 
and Kachhis. Kisans resemble Kurmis hut are inferior to them 
as cultivators und are not so careful of their ground. Brahmans 
and Thakurs are moderately good cultivators. Ahirs are the 
worst cultivators in the tahsil, but they are useful in keeping poor 
villages going partly by cultivation and partly by grazing their 
cattle in the cultivated land. 

The prevailing form of tenure is zamindari, both single and 
joint, 647 of the 924 mahals included in the tahsil being so held. 
Of the remainder, 144 are held in perfect pattidari, 105 in imper¬ 
fect pattidari, and 28 in bhaiyachara. Among the proprietary 
castes Musalmans take the lead with 36*7 per cent, of the whole 
area, Brahmans coming next with 18*5 per cent., and after them 
Thakurs, mostly of the Gaur clan, with 14 per cent., and Kayastha 
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with 10 per cent. Only 4-6 per cent, is owned by Banias. The 
tahsil is, on the whole, one of small owners, and most of the Thakurs 
are in debt. The most important of the larger owners are the 
Nawab family of Shamsabad, Babu Bharatinda, son of the late Eai 
Bahadur Babu Durga Prasad, Muhammad Akhtar Khan, and the 
Avasti Brahmans of Shukrullahpur. The revenue demand sanc¬ 
tioned at the recent settlement was Rs. 2,15,012, a figure which 
includes 92 alluvial mahals which were assessed for five years 
only, the assessment needing revision from 1315/as?i. 

The population of the tahsil, which had declined from 183,801 
in 1872 to 165,716 in 1881 and 143,557 in 1891, rose to 
168,606 at the 1901 census. The falling off in the first decade is 
to be ascribed to the famine years of 1877-78, and in the next to 
the disastrous floods of 1888, when the tarai villages and the 
lowlying or imperfectly drained hangar villages were reduced to 
a terrible condition. The subsequent series of dry seasons with 
their accompanying agricultural prosperity brought about a return 
of emigrants and a general rise in population. Classified by 
religions, there were 143,110 Hindus, 24,466 Musalmans, 180 
Jains, 38 Christians, 776 Aryas and 37 Sikhs. The principal 
Hindu castes were Ahirs, of whom there were 18,663; Chamars, 
16,310; Kachhis, 16,400; Kisans, 14,519; Brahmans, 10,090; 
and Rajputs, 7,670. The Musalmans are chiefly Pathans, 13,959; 
Sheikhs, 3,885; and Saiyids, 1,195. Of the total population, 59‘4 
per cent, are directly dependent on agriculture for their living, 
as zamindars, tenants, or field labourers, 14,406 are supported by 
general labour, and the rest are engaged in the ordinary pursuits 
and businesses common in an agricultural community. 

There are no large towns in the tahsil. Kaimganj, the head¬ 
quarters, has 10,369 inhabitants, and Shamsabad 8,375, and there 
are 23 villages with populations exceeding 1,000, at most of which 
markets are held once or twice a week. The trade of the tahsil 
is purely agricultural except for a little native cutlery made at 
Kaimganj, and the exports are mainly grain, tobacco and pota¬ 
toes. The tahsil is well provided with roads. A metalled road 
connects Kaimganj with Parrukhabad, and there are two short 
first class approach roads, one joining Kaimganj with its railway 
station, and the other joining Shamsabad with the Manjhana 
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railway station. The Cawnpore-Achnera railway traverses the 
tahsil with stations at Manjhana, Kaiinganj and Eudain. There 
are three second class roads, one from the Sadr tahsil through 
Nawabganj to Etah, one from Muhammadabad to Kaimganj and 
thance north by the Surajpur ferry into Budaun, and one from 
Kaimganj to Kampil and thence to Pahiali in Etah. There are 
numerous roads of lower classes. There are six ferries main¬ 
tained on the Ganges, of which that at Behtaghat on the Aligarh 
road is the most frequented. 

The tahsil is in the charge of a full-powered officer of the dis¬ 
trict staff, wlio is assisted by the tahsildar at Kaimganj. For 
purposes of civil jurisdiction it forms the main portion of the 
Kaimganj m msifi. Saiyid Muhammad Abul Hasan alias Nawab 
Muhammad Sultan, is both Honorary Munsif for the town of 
Shamsabad and Honorary Magistrate with third class powers 
exercising jurisdiction in the police circles of Shamsabad and 
Nawabganj. There are police stations at Kaimganj, Kampil, 
Shamsabad and Nawabganj, and their circles include the whole 
area of the talisil, that of Nawabganj overlapping into the Sadr 
tahsil. 


KAMALGANJ, pargana Bhojpub, tahsil Faebukhabad. 

This rising market town lies in 27°19'N. and 79°44'E., 
on the high road to Cawnpore, and within two miles of the 
Ganges. It is recorded in the revenue papers as a hamlet of 
Mahrupur i, and has a population of 3,033. The town con¬ 
tains a police station, a cattle-pound, a post-office, an upper 
primary school, and an aided girls school and has also a station 
on the Cawnpore-Achnera railway. This last fact has given 
a great impetus to its trade, and it is now an important centre 
for the export of wheat and other grains to Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay. Markets are regularly held on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
when a very considerable amount of business is done, the 
absence of any octroi enabling the town to compete on advan¬ 
tageous terms with Farrukhabad. The town was at one time 
administered under Act XX of 1856, but is now subject only to 
the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 
1892.) , . 
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Kamalganj was founded by Kamal Khan, an ennobled chela 
of the first Nawab Muhammad Khan, and was built on the lands 
of Mahrupur Ravi and Nagla Daud. Its founder was killed with 
Nawab Qaim Khan at Daunri. 


KAMPIL, pargana Kampil, tahsil Kaimganj. 

This, the chief village of the pargana to which it gives its 
name, stands on the old cliff of the Ganges, 28 miles north-west 
of Fatehgarh, in 27®39'N. and 79°20'E. Near the foot of 
the Ganges cliff flows the Burhganga. In 1901 the population 
was 2,336 with Brahmans in the majority. The Kayasth proprie¬ 
tary has fallen on evil days and been succeeded by Brahmans, 
who now own nearly the "whole village. The village contains a 
police station, a branch post-office, a large upper primary school, 
and a cattle-pound. There are no market days, but Kampil has 
a local reputation for the tobacco and potatoes which it exports. 
A good second class road runs from Kaimganj through Kampil 
to Patiali in the Etah district j the road from Aliganj connects it 
with Rudain railway station and runs north-east across the 
Ganges at Suraj pur-ghat into Budaim; and another road crosses 
the Ganges at Jatighat. 

North of the village, where once the Ganges flowed, stand 
rows of temples and bathing liouses (bishrant) : here people still 
bathe in a stagnant swamp left by the Ganges in flood. Most 
conspicuous and ancient is the ruined temple of Rameshvarnath 
Mahadeo, built of brick and stone in alternate layers. The 
Saraogi community resort much to Kampil and have subscribed 
to build three, temples to the Jain prophet Neminath. These are 
named after the communities of Lucknow, Mainpuri and Par- 
rukhabad, the chief subscribers. The Saraogis maintain priests 
and make periodical pilgrimages, but do not reside here. There 
exist also the ruined remains of a domed tomb, which tradition 
attributes to a Musalman martyr called Makin, with six bro¬ 
thers, also martyred, whose tombs are shown in different parts of 
the town. Two fairs are held here every year, in spring and 
autumn. 

KampiPs chief claim to notice is its great and undoubted 
antiquity. Its name appears in the Mahabharata, where it 
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figures as the capital of southern Panchala. Here King Drupada 
held his court, and here his fair daughter Drupadi was won by 
the Pandav^ Arjun. The villagers can still point to the exact 
spot on which was held the great contest of the Stringing of the 
Bow j tradition confidently indicates the site of the castle of 
Baja Drudpat ”; and a small hollow still bears the name of the 
Pool (kund) of Drupadi. Local legend goes back beyond the 
days of Drupada to a king named Birhmdat (Brahmadatta) who 
ruled the town after its foundation by a saint called Kampila 
Rikh, The first mention of Kampil in historical times is in the 
thirteenth century, when it is spoken of as a den of highway 
robbers. To suppress these the emperor Ghiyaa-ud-din Balban 
marched in jierson and built here a fort in which he placed an 
Afghan garrison. But it would seem to have since fallen back 
into the powor of the Rajputs, for in 1414 another imperial ex¬ 
pedition was required to humble the neighbouring Rathors, and 
less than fifty years later it is mentioned as forming part of the 
dominions of the Chauhan chief of Bhongaon. Henceforward 
Kampil sinks into insignificance. 


KAMPIL pargana. 

This, the most northerly pargana of the Kaimganj tahsil, is 
bounded on the north and north-east by the Ganges, which severs 
it from tahsils Jalalabad of Shahjabanpur and Dataganj of 
Budaun ; for a very short distance on the north-west and a longer 
one on the soutii-east by tahsil Aliganj of Etah; and on the south 
and south-east ] ly pargana Shamsabad West of its own tahsil. 
Its total area is 174 square miles. 

In the Ain-i-Alihari Kampil is recorded as a mahal of dm- 
iur Kanauj and sarkar Agra, and as paying a revenue of 
16,61,586 dams, or 41,289 rupees. About 120 years later it 
passed into the hands of the Farrukhabad Nawabs. The new 
rigime was a bad one for the old landholders. All clans were 
more or less impartially ejected to make room for the Nawab’s 
Pathan kinsmen ; but the principal losers seem to have been the 
Chaurasi Brahmans and Katiha Rajputs. On their cession to the 
British in 1802, both Kampil and its neighbour Shamsabad West 
were shorn to contribute towards the formation of a new pargana, 
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Kaimganj, but at the sixth settlement the whole of pargaiia 
Kaimganj was annexed to Kampil. The revenue demands asses¬ 
sed at successive settlements will be found in the appen¬ 
dix. 


KANATJJ, pargana and tahsil Ka.nauj. 

Kanauj, once the capital of Northern India, is still the chief 
town of the tahsil which bears its name. It stands in north lati¬ 
tude 27°3'. and east longitude on the old cliff which was 

once the right bank of the Ganges though that river now flows at 
a distance of some four miles to the east. Lying 33 miles south¬ 
east from Fatehgarh, it is connected by a metalled approach road 
with the Grand Trunk Road at Sarai Miran. Numerous un¬ 
metalled roads also converge on the town. The population has 
fluctuated very considerably during the last half century. From 
16,486 in 1847 it rose in 1863 to its maximum of 21,964, from 
which it fell, in 1865, to its minimum of 10,335. There has since 
been a steady recovery, and in 1901 the inhabitants numbered 
18,552, of whom 11,286 were Hindus and 6,924 Musalmans. 

The inhabited site of 298 acres is scattered over the lands Site, 
of five villages, Kanauj, Kaudrauli, Tajpur-Naukasht, Aldaud- 
dinpur and Umarpur. The boundaries of the modern town may 
be roughly described as triangular, the three angles being marked 
by the shrine of Haji Harmain on the north, the tomb of Taj 
Baj on the south-east, and the mosque and sepulchre of Makhdum 
Jahaniya on the south-east. But the modern town is a mere 
fraction of the ancient city, whose traces are found as far 
south as Sarai Miran and Eajgir Har. Surrounding groups of 
ruins and mounds of masonry debris show where stood the 
towers, the palaces and the temples of the past. Old tiles, old 
coins, and pieces of broken sculpture encounter the plough¬ 
share in its course through the neighbouring fields. The re¬ 
moval of the ancient bricks with which these fields are strewn has 
hitherto proved a task of despair. But of such materials are 
composed the houses of modern Kanauj, the huts of adjoining 
villages, and the ballast of the railroad. We need not believe 
with Colonel Tod that the circumvallation of the city once 
“ covered a space of more than thirty miles." But the testimony 
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of Hiaen T«ang in the seventh century, and the area covered by 
ruins to-day, show that Old Kanauj must have stretched for over 
three miles along the old cliff of the Ganges. 

The town stands on the mounds and slopes carved by the 
ravines which descend through that cliff to the old river bed. 
The streets are therefore usually steep; while the different quar¬ 
ter's or wards are marked off by narrow gullies. This situation 
has the merit of securing perfect drainage. It is easy to detect 
in the general appearance of the town signs of former greatness. 
Many of the houses now half destroyed and but partly inhabited 
were originally handsome buildings. The more modern are built 
on the ruined sites of the old city, and the brick work founda¬ 
tions may bo teen to extend to a great depth. House has been 
built on house as its predecessor fell to pieces. 

The busiest portion of the town is the Bara Bazar, a long, 
wide, winding road paved with brick. It is entered at its eastern 
end through an old gateway which once formed the west portal 
of a sarai built in the reign of Shahjahan (1028—58) by Nawab 
Bahadur Khan. Of this aami a fow chambers only remain; the 
rest have been cut away by the backward erosion of deep ravines. 
At the other end of the street is a large watercourse, crossed by 
an old bridge whoso inscription shows it to have been built about 
1700 (1768 sambat) by Sripratap Agdar, Murlidhar and Earn 
Krishtt, Agarwalas. Another important business centre is a wide 
and shady grain-market known as the Turab Ali Bazar. Its 
wells are much frequented, for few others in the town yield such 
drinkable liquiti. The water of fully half the wells is said to be 
brackish, a circumstauce which points to their having been dug 
in old inhabited sites. The water of the lowland flats towards 
the Ganges is everywhere good. 

The town is administered as a notified area under Act I of 
1900, by a Committee consisting of a President, who is now a uon- 
offioial, and three members, appointed by selection from among 
the notable local residents. The average annual income of the 
town is over Rs. 10,000, derived chiefly from a tax on circum¬ 
stances and property, the incidence of which is Rs, 15 per 
estimated income of Rs. 100. Since its conversion from an Act 
XX town into a notified area in 1908, there has been a good deal 



of activity in improving the town, by an extensive drainage 
scheme now near completion, by opening up narrow lanes and 
alleys, and making better arrangements for conservancy and 
the lighting of the town. There is a Bench of Honorary Magis¬ 
trates established here and the following educational institutions 
exist: a tahsil school, branch school, upper primary school, 
upper primary district board girls school and the Diamond 
Jubilee High School. 

The monuments of the past to be found in Kanauj are 
neither as numerous nor as ancient as might have been expected 
from the antiquity and historical importance of the town. The 
iconoclastic fury of Mahmud of Ghazni swept away all the Hindu 
religious edifices of dates anterior to the tenth century, and later 
buildings of any size or importance are almost exclusively 
Muhammadan. These are to be found chiefly in the old citadel, 
a sandy elevation occupying the northern angle and all the 
iiighest ground of the modern town. Roughly triangular in 
shape, each of its sides is about 4,000 feet long. On the north¬ 
east the Ganges cliff raises it to a height of about 60 or 70 feet 
above the lowlands; on the south is the fosse which has since 
become the Bara Bazar; and on the north-west is the water¬ 
course already referred to as terminating that street. “The 
situation,” writes General Cunningham, “is a commanding one, 
and before the use of cannon must have made Kanauj a strong 
and important position.” The people point out the sites of two 
gates; one to the north, near the shrine of Haji Harmain, and 
the other to the south-east, near the remains of a large bastion, 
called the Kshem Kali Burj. There was probably a third gate, 
to the south-west, somewhere between the Rang Mahal and the 
temple of Ajaipal. This latter building, in the south-western 
corner, is spoken of as the oldest relic in the citadel. It is, how¬ 
ever, merely a modern building on an ancient site. The exist¬ 
ing shrine is nothing more than a small square structure contain¬ 
ing the somewhat mutilated figure of a man. There are several 
such figui'es elsewhere in the district j one, for instance, at Jan- 
khat in tahsil Tirwa. Around the temple are scattered mounds 
strewn with broken bricks, broken statues, and the traces of 
ruined walls. Near it on the east are the remains of the Rang 
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Mahal or Fleasaunce, built about 1685 by Saiyid Muhammad 
Kauauji, aW named by him the Jasmine or Little Pearl (mo- 
tiya). Th^l name was altered when the Oudh governor, Raja 
Nawal Rai,; took up his quarters here in 1750. Little now -sur¬ 
vives of thc! ruins, and the bulk of the site is cultivated. Still, 
however, may be seen the remains of a strong brick wall faced 
with kankar blocks, wdth traces of similar w'alls at intervals be¬ 
hind it. The great outer wall, which is 240 feet in length and 
some 7 feet thick at the top stands on the outer edge of the cita¬ 
del, and overlooks the Bara Bazar, rising 40 feet above it. It is 
strengthened in front by four towers or buttresses, each 14 
feet broad. Just outside the most south-easterly of these the 
townspeople point out a spot where they affirm that 29 golden 
ingots were discovered in 1834. Accounts differ as to the size of 
these, but blia coin-dealers say that the only nine which found 
their way to the Government treasury weighed nearly 19 seers 
each. 

One building to which tradition correctly ascribes a pre- 
Muslim origin is the Jami Masjid, known to Hindus as the 
Sita-ki-Rasoi, or Sita’s kitchen, a name which is applied also to 
a temple at Bithur in the Cawnpore district. This building 
stands on a lofty mound in the very heart of the old citadel. 
That it was once a cloistered Hindu structure, and that it was 
remodelled to suit the purposes of Muhammadan worship, there 
is not the slightest doubt.* A luckily preserved copy of the 
much obliteriited inscription over the entrance doorway shows 
that it was bj Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur that the building was 
regenerated in 1406. “On comparing this cloistered masjid,” 
writes General Cunningham, “ with those of Jaunpur, which are 
acknowledged re-arrangements of Hindu materials, we see at 
once that the pillars are all Hindu, and that the domes formed 
of courses of overlapping stones, and decorated with Hindu 
symbols, are certainly not Muhammadan. When I first visited 
Kanauj in 1838 the arrangement of the pillars was somewhat 
different from what I found in 1862. The cloisters, which origi¬ 
nally extended all round the square, are now confined to the 
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maBjid itself, that is, to the west side only. This change is said 
to have been made by a Muhammadan taheildar shortly before 
1857. The same individual is also accused of having destroyed 
all the remains of figures that had been built into the walls of 
the Jami and Makhdura JaUaniya Masjids. It is certain that 
there are none visible now, although in January 1838, as recorded 
in my journal, I saw several Hindu figures placed sideways and 
upside down in the walls of the Jam! Masjid, and three broken 
figures lying outside the walls of the masjid of Makhdum 
Jahanlya. The inscription over the doorway of the last, which 
I saw in its place in 1838, is said to have been removed at the 
same time for the purpose of cutting off a Hindu figure on the 
back of it. I recovered this inscription by sending to the present 
tahsildar for it. The Jami Masjid, as it stands now, is a pillared 
room, 108 feet in length by 26 feet in width, supported on four 
rows of columns. The roof is flat, excepting the centre and ends, 
which are covered with domes formed by circles of stones gradu¬ 
ally lessening till they meet. In front of the masjid there is a 
courtyard 95 feet in width, the whole being surrounded by a 
stone wall 6 feet in thickness. The exterior dimensions are 133 
feet from west to east by 120 feet. In 1838 there were still 
standing on the three sides of the courtyard portions of the 
original cloisters formed of two rows of pillars. The masjid 
itself was then confined to the five openings in the middle of the 
west side; the seven openings on each flank of it being formed 
of only two rows of pillars, the same as on the other three sides. 
The masjid now consists of a single room, supported on 60 pillars, 
without any cloisters; but originally the masjid itself was sup¬ 
ported on 20 pillars, with cloisters on each flank, and also on 
the other three aides of the courtyard. The whole number of 
pillars was then 128. To make up this number we have the 60 
pillars of the present masjid and no less than 58 spare capitals 
lying in the court yard, which together make up 118, or within 
10 of the actual number required to complete the original 
design. The pillars of the Jami Masjid may, I think, be seen 
in their original Hindu form at the sides of the small doorways 
in the north and south walls of the court. Each pillar is formed 
of five pieces, viz. a base and capital, with a middle piece which 
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divides the shafts into two equal portions, and may be called 
the upper and lower shafts. The shafts are 10 inches square and 
3 feet 9 iftches in height. The base is one foot high, and the 
middle pieces and the capital are each 3 inches, thus making the 
whole height 9 feet 10 inches. But the pillars, as re-arranged 
by the Muhammadans, are 14 feet 2 inches high, the extra height 
having been gained by adding a piece* to each portion of the 
shaft. These shorter pieces, which are 2 feet 1 inch in height, 
are always placed above the original shafts of 3 feet 8 inches. 
As there would have been no difficulty in purchasing a single 
shaft of thi! required length of 5 feet 10 inches, it seems certain 
that the whole of these made-up pillars must have been obtained 
after the usual cheap Muhammadan manner, by the demolition 
of some Hindu buildings, either Buddhist or Brahmanieal. ” 

Side by side, on a stone plinth in the southern centre of the 
citadel, stand the tombs of Bala Pir and his son Sheikh Mahdi. 
These are almost identical in construction, though the western 
is the larger of the two. Both are square stone buildings, sur¬ 
rounded by flattish domes, which rise from octagonal bases. 
Each has at its four corners light cupolas, supported by slender 
pillars. The striking appearance of these buildings is due rather 
to grace of proportion than to any wealth of decoration. Sheikh 
Kabir, commonly called the Bala Pir, is said to have been tutor 
to the brother Nawabs Dalel Khan and Bahadur Khan. The 
former governed Kanauj in the days of Shahjahan (1628—58), and 
in the same reign (1644) died the Bala Pir, The inscription on 
his tomb sho ws it to have been built in 1666. Another important 
tomb within the citadel is that of Saiyid Muhammad Kanauji, 
the tutor of Aurangzeb, and the founder of Miran Sarai. 

Of the monuments outside the old fortress the most note¬ 
worthy is the shrine of Saiyid Sheikh Makhdum Jahaniya Jahan- 
gasht alias Jhamaji, the founder of the sects known as Bishnoi 
and Jhamaij a. His nativity is here traced to Bukhara. Where 
he died is uncertain; but he was not, as might be supposed, 
buried at Kjmauj. The first to occupy the tomb which bears his 
name was his great-grandson Jalal, That tomb crowns a lofty 
mound in the Sikhana or Shekhana quarter some 330 yards south¬ 
east of the citadel, and rises about 40 feet above the level of the 
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surrounding fields. On the same mound, which is partly occu¬ 
pied by weavers’ houses, stand two other plain square sepulchres, 
containing the remains of male or female descendants of Makh- 
dum ; and one of them was built for his son Jalal. This name, 
a common one in the family, is by General Cunningham assigned 
also to Makhdum himself. The tombs are all enclosed by a 
wall with turrets at its four corners and an entrance gate on its 
southern side. On the steps leading up to this portal were found 
in 1838 a broken figure of “ Shasti, the goddess of fecundity, ” 
and a pedestal with a short inscription dated 1136 A.D. (1193 
Sdmhat). The shrine of Makhdum is a common looking struc¬ 
ture 35 feet square, which appears, from a mutilated legend 
which once surmounted the doorway, to have been founded by 
one Saiyid Eaju in 1476, during the reign of the Jaunpur king 
Husain Shah. The panels of its back wall are adorned with 
tablets bearing the name of God and suspended by sculptured 
ropes. This decoration must have been at least suggested by, 
if not converted from, the Hindu design of tlie bell and chain. 

At Kajgir, an ancient brick-strewn mound on the Kali Nadi, 
three miles south-east of Kanauj, is the tomb of Makhdum Akhai 
Jamshid Sahib. He was a friend of Makhdum Jahaniya; and 
his sepulchre, built in 1438 (842 Hijri), was restored by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. It is said that north-east of Kanauj, on 
the Kali Nadi, stands Ismailpur Nur-ud-din, where there is 
a tomb which the emperor Babar is said to have raised over 
Chandan the Martyr (Shahid), so-called because he fell in 
the somewhat mythical crescentade of Saiyid Salar-i-Masud 
Ghazi. 

In the suburb of Singh Bhawani wore discovered about a 
century and a half ago two curious old Hindu statues, which are 
now worshipped as idols of Ram and his brother Lakshman. 
It is clear, however, that one of the figures is intended for 
Vishnu, the original god as apart from any special incarnation. 
Several such incarnations—the fisJi, the boar, the tortoise and the 
lion—form symbols round his head; and in his hand are the club 
and the discus. The two figures form parts of a sculpture six 
feet in height, and each has eight arms. In the same place may 
be seen other ancient images of which the most important is the 
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Tanfcrika Buddhist goddess Vajra Varahi. She has three heads, 
of which one is porcine ; and the usual number of seven hogs is 
represented <^n her pedestal. Outside the building are figures 
of Diirga flaying the buffalo demon, and of Siva and Parbati 
seated on the bull Nandi. In the neighbouring village of 
Kutlupur General Cunningham found a representation of Vishnu 
on the lintel of a temple doorsvay, and a few years ago a large 
image of Varaha, the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, commonly 
known as Nar Singh, was found in a ravine among the mounds 
of Mubarikpnr in the north of Kanauj. 

Kanau j ti.bounds in ancient coins, Singh Bhawani and Kutlu¬ 
pur being pa- tieularly productive spots. Many finds have also 
been made a t Rajgir, Makrandnagar, and the mound of Makh- 
dum Jabaniya, as well as on the sites of the Rang Mahal and the 
tomb of Bala Pir. Buddhist coins and remains are curiously 
wanting at Kanauj and of the monuments mentioned by Chinese 
pilgrims not a trace is left. After protracted search General 
Cunningham was only enabled to guess vaguely at the probable 
sites of four, A relic temple of Asoka he places at Kapatiya or 
Kapteswari i illage ; three monasteries and a chapel containing 
a tooth of Buddha, on the large mound of Lala Misar Tola 
immediately south of the Kshem Kali Burj; another chapel, 
sheltering a colossal statue of Buddha, on the large mound in the 
midst of the Bhatpuri quarter j and two Hindu temples of Siva 
on the mound of Makhdum Jahaniya. 

The early history of Kanauj has already been dealt with 
in chapter V. As mentioned there, the date of its founda¬ 
tion and the name of its founder are unknown. The legendary 
explanation of its Sanskrit name Kanyakubja, as given in the 
Ramayana and the Puranas, is as follows. The town was 
founded by a king, named Kusinabha, who had a hundred 
daughters. These rejected with scorn the love of the mighty 
hermit Vayu, who in revenge made them all humpbacked. 
Hence the name Kanyakubja, or the city of the humpbacked 
maidens. Another tradition assigns the building of the city to 
one Gadhi, a prince of the Lunar line of Rajputs; and calls the 
city itself Qadhipur. It would be tedious to recapitulate here 
the history of the town which has already been given in a 
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previous chapter j but reference may be made to the notices of it 
in the accounts of various travellers. The earliest of these is 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, who visited the town at the 
beginning of the fifth century A. D., and is brief in the extreme, 
merely mentioning the facts that the city stood on the bank of 
the Ganges and contained two monasteries belonging to the 
Little Vehicle. The next traveller to leave a record of his 
impressions was Hiuen Tsang, in the seventh century, and 
as his visit was paid when Kanauj was at the very zenith of its 
prosperity under Harsha Vardhana, his description is very much 
more elaborate. He details at great length the legend of the 
city’s foundation, relates the history of Harsha’s accession, and 
gives a picturesque description both of the town and of a great 
religious ceremony which took place at the time of his visit. His 
description of the town has already been quoted, but part of his 
account of the ceremony may bo given here, as illustrating the 
pitch of wealth and splendour to which Kanauj attained under 
Harsha. ‘‘Siladitya-raja (i.e. Harsha) being about to return to 
the city of Kanyakubja, convoked a religious assembly. Fol¬ 
lowed by several hundreds of thousands people, he took his place 
on the southern bank of the river Ganges, whilst Kumara-raja 
(King of Assam, and hitherto Hiuen Tsang’s host), attended by 
several tens of thousands, took his place on the northern bank, 
and thus, divided by the stream of the river, they advanced ou 
land and water. The two kings led the way with their gorgeous 
staff of soldiers; some also were in boats; some were on 
elephants, sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on flutes and 
harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of Kanyakubja, 
{and rested) on the western shore of the Ganges river, in the 
middle of a flowery copse. Then the kings of the twenty 
countries who had received instruction from Siladitya-raja assem¬ 
bled with the Sramanas and Brahmans, the most distinguished 
of their country, with magistrates and soldiers. The king in 
advance had constructed on the west side of the river an immense 
Sanghrama, and on the east of this a precious tower 100 feet in 
height; in the middle he had placed a golden statue of Buddha, 
of the same height as the king himself. On the south of the 
tower he placed a precious altar, in the place for washing the 
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image of Bjiddlia. From this north-east 14 or 16 Ji he erected 
another rehouse. It was now the second month of spring-time; 
from the firifc day of the month he had presented exquisite food 
to the Sraafanas and Brahmans till the 2l8t day ; all along, from 
the temporary palace to the Sanghrama, there were highly deco¬ 
rated pavilions, and places where musicians were stationed, who 
raised the sounds of their various instruments. The king, on 
leaving the temporary palace, made them bring forth on a 
gorgeously haparisoned great elephant a golden statue of Buddha 
about three feet high, and raised aloft. On the left went the 
king Siladitya, dressed as Sake, holding a precious canopy, 
whilst Kumara-raja, dressed as Brahma-raja, holding a white 
chamara, went on the right. Each of them had as escort 600 
war-elephant.s clad in armour; in front and behind the statue 
of Buddha went 100 great elephants, carrying musicians, who 
sounded their drums and raised their music. The king, Siladitya, 
as he went,'scattered on every side pearls and various precious 
substances, with gold and silver flowers, in honour of the three 
precious objects of worship. Having first washed the image in 
scented water at the altar, the king then himself bore it on bis 
slioulder to the western tower, where he offered to it tens, 
hundreds, and thousands of silken garments, decorated with 
precious gems. At this time there were but about twenty Sra- 
manas following in the procession, the kings of the various 
countries forming the escort. After the feast they assembled the 
different men of learning, who discussed in elegant language on 
the most abstruse subjects.” 

When l^llahmud came to Hanauj some three centuries later 
“he saw there a city which raised its head to the skies, which in 
strength andi structure might justly boast to have no equal.” His 
own impressions have been preserved in a letter to the governor of 
Ghazni. “ Here,” he writes, “ there are a thousand edifices firm as 
the faith of the faithful, most of them marble, besides innumer¬ 
able temples, Hor is it likely that the city has attained its 
present condition but at the expense of many millions of denaria. 
Nor could such another be constructed under a period of two 
centuries.” ; For its destruction a much shorter period was 
required, and Kanauj has never recovered from its sack by the 
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admiring Mahmud. Under Musalman rule it continued to he 
a place of considerable political and strategic importance and it 
is constantly mentioned by the historians. But the foundation 
of Farrukhabad at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
deprived Kanauj of the last remnants of its former greatness, 
and the Rev. Mr. Tennant, visiting it at the end of that century, 
draws a dismal picture. “ For many miles before you enter the 
present town,” he writes, “you travel through jungles interspersed 
with small fields of tobacco that consist of brickdust and mortar. 
To remove all doubt that the rubbish consists of the remains 
of a town, walls and broken gateways here and there raise their 
heads in defiance of time. The greatest part of the standing 
buildings are ruinous, uninhabited, rent, and tottering to decay. 
The few poor people now in the place accommodate themselves 
under mud huts buttressed up against the old walls. Not a 
great many buildings are entire. Whole mountains of unshapely 
ruins meet your eye in every direction tipon a space of ground 
much larger than the site of London.” About the same time 
came another English visitor, the artist Daniell; and in 1801, 
the year in which his first engraving of Kanauj was published, 
the city was ceded to the English. Major Thorn states that at 
the time of Maratha war (1805) the Ganges was only two miles 
east of the city, and on the river below the town tigers might 
still be shot. 


KANAUJ tahsil and pargana 
Pargaua and tahsil Kanauj lies on the east of the district, 
with the Chhibramau and Tirwa tahsils on its west and south. 
On the north and east the Ganges separates it from pargana Bil- 
gram of the Hardoi district, and at the south-east corner is the 
Bilhaur pargana of Cawnpore. The tahsil contains 252 villages, 
divided into 414 mahals of which 51 are alluvial. Including 
these, the area of the tahsil is 115,528 acres, or 180-51 square 
miles. The tendency of the Ganges has of late been to return 
towards its old bank and to flow once more beneath the walls of 
Kanauj. It is now half way between its course at the last 
settlement and the cliff. The Kali Nadi, too, leaving the cliff 
along which it used to run, has abruptly joined the Gauges at 
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Firozpur Kafcri, and has thus freed the whole of the Eaohoha 
tract from ijtis influence. 

The is divided into upland and the lowlands of the 

three rivers^ the Ganges^ the Kali Nadi and the Isan. The 
former, which constitutes the watershed between the Kali Nadi 
and the Ganges on the north and the Isan on the south, occupies 
the greater part of the tahsil. It is a uniform level tract consist¬ 
ing chiefly oi dumat which stiffens into clay near some shallow 
lakes in the centre and breaks into bhur as it approaches the 
river on cither side. The lowlands are further subdivided into 
the Dundwara, or tract between the Kali Nadi and the Ganges, the 
tracts lying ulong the three rivers, and the Kachoha, or belt of 
superior land adjoining the Ganges cliff, where the dumat stratum 
is thicker than elsewhere in the Ganges tarai. The Dundwara 
tract occupies the north-west corner of the tahsil, form ing a wedge 
between the Ganges cliff on the north and the Kali Nadi on the 
south, and is remarkable for the number of ravines running into 
the rivers on either side. The soil, which is a layer of soft dv^mat 
with a peculiar brownish tinge, is extremely fertile and not less 
productive than the best dumat. The Kali Nadi and Isan tracts 
are similar in character though that of the Isan is more limited in 
extent and somewhat poorer. They consist of the villages lying 
along the river banks, and include the actual tarai of the rivers, 
the slope to the upland and a narrow strip of the upland above the 
slope. The soil of the upland portion is generally a light dumat 
intermixed with bhur, while that of the actual slope is an exceed¬ 
ingly light bhur, seamed with ravines and mostly overgrown with 
sarpat grass, wlidle it is always liable to the ravages of kans and 
dab. The tarai is of stiffer soil and is irrigated to some extent 
from the river as well as from wells. The Ganges tarai is of the 
ordinary character, the Kachoha being an upper terrace of it with 
an older and more secure alluvium. 

Of the total area, 79,496 acres, or 69 per cent., have been 
cultivated on an average during the last four years, 19 per cent, 
is culturahie but not under the plough, and rather less than 12 
per cent, is barren. Of the area classified as oulturable, 6,816 
acres, or 30 per cent., are under groves, and 2,998 acres consist of 
new fallow. There is no canal irrigation in this tahsil, but the 
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natural facilities are good. In the tarai, waterpits or chohas 
can bo dug at a cost of Rs. 3 or leas, while the fields adjoining 
the Isan and Kali Nadi are watered from those rivers. Besides 
this, the soil is in some places so moist that it requires no 
irrigation, and thrives more during years of scanty than of 
excessive rain. In the upland moat of the irrigation is from 
earthen wells, which cost from Ks. 5 to Rs. 15 to construct. In the 
Kurmi tract to the south-east, around Kanauj town and along 
the Ganges cliff, such wells last for scores of years without any 
internal support, while in the large Baghela tract to the west they 
last from two to six years with twig and aarpat linings. In some 
places, however, such as the tract known as Tal of Raja Bhimsen, 
comprising Gudhni, Bhau Khurd and other neighbouring villages, 
all attempts at digging wells have proved abortive owing to the 
slippery character of the subsoil. The water level in the upland 
is usually at a distance of 20 to 37 feet from the surface. On 
an average 29 per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated, 92 per 
cent, of it from wells. 

The area sown in the kharif slightly exceeds that of the rabi 
in this tahsil, the respective averages being 46,798 and 44,384 
acres. Jv,ar and hajrct, both of them generally grown along with 
arhar, are the chief staples in the kharif, occupying 29 and 23 
per cent, of the area respectively. Maize takes up another 19 per 
cent,, and cotton with arhar 17 per cent. Sugarcane accounts 
for 4 per cent, and rice for 2-7 per cent. A little juar is also 
grown for fodder. In the rabi barley is the most important 
crop, covering 17-2 per cent, of the area by itself, and 
27'6 per cent, sown with gram. The mixed crop of wheat, 
bailey and gram occupies almost exactly the same area, and 
wheat alone 12'4 per cent. The percentage of poppy is 8’2, and 
of gram and potatoes 2-2 each. The zaid harvest covers an 
average of 2,139 acres, and consists mainly of tobacco, with 
some melons and vegetables. The area bearing two or more 
crops a year is 13,797 acres, or 16-3 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. The chief cultivators are Thakurs, Brahmans, Kurmis, 
Musalmans, Ahirs, Kisans, Chamars, Gadariyas, Kaohhis, Kay- 
asths and Kahars. Excluding Koris, Banias and Dhanuks, whose 
areas are insignificant, the Kurmis pay the highest rent-rate of 
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all. There i« a large colony of these excellent cultivators in the 
south-east the tahsil and a smaller one in the Dundwara tract. 
Their village^ have a large treble-cropped gauhetn, but the remain¬ 
ing cultivation is also very good. Next to the Kurmis are the 
convert Mu^almans who are a very industrious class of cultiva¬ 
tors in this tahsil, but do not go in for high cultivation. Some of 
the Baghela l^hakurs on thcr Raja’s estate possess large holdings, 
extending to several hundreds of acres, but owing to their extra¬ 
vagance and the inferior style of their_ cultivation they are 
drifting towards poverty, and have been actually replaced by 
more satisfactory tenants in villages not belonging to the raja. 
The Kachhia are in the front rank as cultivators, the Kisans are 
above the average, and the Chamars are hard workers; the Ahirs 
are the poorest farmers, depending largely on their stock. In 
1908, out of a total area of 84,613 acres included in holdings, 66 
per cent, was in the hands of occupancy tenants, 2T2 per cent, in 
those of tenants-at-will and 8'4 was cultivated by the proprietors 
themselves as their $ir and Ickudkasht. The remainder was held 
either rent-free or by ex-proprietary tenants. The average rental 
incidence per acre is Rs. 5‘06 in case of occupancy tenants, and 
Rs. 4'82 in that of tenants-at-will. The revenue assessed on 
the tahsil at the 1902 settlement was Rs. 1,95,950, as against 
Rs. 2,03,310 for the first year of the previous settlement. 

Of the 414 mahals into which the tahsil is divided, 165 are 
held in single aaviindari, 169 in joint zamindari, 54 In perfect 
pattidari, 34 in imperfect pattidari, and 2 in bhaiyachara tenure. 
The revenue-free area is 173 acres, and 65 acres are namul. The 
principal proprietors are Thakurs, who own 35‘2 per cent, of the 
total area. The tahsil is one of large landlords, except for a colony 
of Thakurs to the north, and the most important is the Raja of 
Tirwa who owns 53 entire villages and shares in five others, paying 
Rs. 51,729 in land revenue. His estate in this tahsil is tenanted 
by his castemen, the Baghela Thakurs, who are wretched agricul¬ 
turists and bad rent-pay ears. Among the old race of pro¬ 
prietors may be mentioned the Raikwars of Dundw'ara and the 
Chaubes of Gudlni. Both are poor, and the latter subsist chiefly 
on the offerings at a temple of Devi close to their village. Lala 
Bliajan Lai, a Biiuia of Kauauj, has acquired 12 entire villages 
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and shares in 3 others, on which he pays Es. 5,137 a year as land 
revenue. 

The population of the tahsil, which in 1872 was 117,140, had 
fallen by 1881 to 114,912 owing to the famine of 1877-78. 
By 1891 it had risen to 117,229, chiefly through the expansion of 
trade occasioned by the opening of the Cawnpore-Achnera 
railway in 1888 and the addition of some Katri villages, the 
total area of the tahsil having risen from 120,643 to 122,230 acres. 
At the 1902 census a drop was recorded to 114,215, which may be 
ascribed partly to the transfer of a number of populous Katri 
villages from this to the Hardoi district, and partly to the 
emigration of the labouring classes in 1897 to the mercantile city 
of Cawnpore and the canal-irrigated tracts. Classified according 
to religions, the population in 1901 consisted of 95,161 Hindus, 
18,633 Musalmana, 200 Jains, 38 Christians, 241 Aryaa and 42 
Sikhs. The principal Hindu castes were Chamars, of whom there 
were 14,928; Brahmans, 11,374; Kisans, 9,385; Ahirs, 8,102; 
Kurmis,7,947; Kachhis, 6,448; and Rajputs, 6,036. The Musal* 
mans were chiefly Sheikhs, 6,906 ; and Pathans, 3,443. Of the total 
population, 62'6 per cent, were directly dependent on agriculture 
for their living, as zamindars, tenants or field labourers, and the 
majority of the remainder were engaged in trades and occupa¬ 
tions subsidiary to agriculture. General labour, not agricultural, 
supported 6,351 persons, and 563 were employed in the scent 
industry. The only town in the tahsil is Kanauj, administered 
on a notified area and containing 18,652 inhabitants. There are 
also 17 large villages with populations exceeding 1,000 apiece. 
Kanauj itself does a brisk business in scent and rose-water, and 
in tobacco, which is largely exported to Cawnpore; but in the rest 
of the tahsil the trade is chiefly in agricultural produce. The tahsil 
is fairly well provided with roads and is tapped by the Cawnpore- 
Achnera railway with stations at Sarai Miran (Kanauj) and 
Fatehpur (Jasoda). The Grand Trunk Road runs right through 
its centre alongside the railway, and a small approach road con¬ 
nects the Sarai Miran railway station with the town of Kanauj. 
Three second class roads run from Kanauj to the towns of Tirwa 
and Thatia and to Makanpur, the famous fair in the Cawnpore 
district. Another second class road runs from Mehdighat and, 
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passing through the Mianganj bazar, meets the Grand Trunk 
Road in Dajnora Buzurg. These second class roads are fed by a 
network of ismaller roads which with the Ganges and Kali Nadi 
furnish ample means of internal communication. Five public 
ferries are maintained on the Ganges, of which the most important 
is at Mehdighat, and there are six private ferries on the Kali Nadi. 

The munsif of Kanauj, whose court-house is located near 
the tahsil at Sarai Miran, has civil jurisdiction throughout the 
tahsil. For purposes of criminal and revenue administration 
the tahsil is in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district 
staff, assisted by the tahsildar whose headquarters are at Sarai 
Miran. There is a police station at Sarai Miran with an outpost 
at Kanauj, and part of the tahsil is included in the Gursahaiganj 
and Tirwa circles. 


KHAIRNAGAR, pargana and tahsil Tiewa. 

This village lies on the right bank of the Ganges Canal, about 
40 miles south-east of Fatehgarh, in 26'’6'N. and 79°50'E. 
XJnmetalled roads from Tirwa and Thatia converge on the 
masonry bridge which crosses the canal opposite this vilago* In 
1901 the population was returned at 2,852 but this figure 
includes fifteen outlying hamlets. In the main street, which has 
a fair number of shops, markets are held on Wednesdays and 
Sundays when some trade is done in grain and cloth. Khairna- 
gar contains a lower primary school, a cattle-pound and a branch 
post-office, and the Irrigation department has here a siladari and 
a small bungalow. There is an old brick castle, built by one 
Rotan Singh, a Kachhwaha Rajput from across the Jumna. 
Establishing himself here, he extended his power over six 
surrounding villages j and during their brief rule (1769—76) the 
Marathas assessed this domain as a separate taluqa at a revenue 
of Rs. 0,255, But almost the whole of Rotan’s acquisition was 
sold for arrears of revenue in 1841-42, and his descendants now 
own only a little land in Khairnagar itself. 


KHAKHATMAU pargana. 

This pargana of the Aligarh tahsil is bounded on the south¬ 
east and north-east by tahsils Bilgram and Shahabad of Hardoi; 
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on the north-west by pargana Amritpur ; on the south-west by 
the Ganges; and on the south by pargana Paramnagar. Its 
area is 19,928 acres ; of which 7,160 acres are shown as alluvial. 

At the time when the Ain-i-Akbari was compiled Khakhat- 
mau was a mahal of dastur Pali and sarhar Khairabad of Oudh, 
and paid a revenue of 235,656 dawos, or 5,891 rupees. On the 
decline of the Delhi empire, Ehakhatmau became, under the title 
of Khakhatmau-Dahlia, a part of the Farrukhabad nawabi and 
was ceded in 1802 to the British. But the Sombansi Eajputs, 
who formed the majority of the land holders, were troublesome 
subjects, and it was at times found impossible to collect their 
revenue without a display of military force. Some account of 
their recusancy will be found in the fiscal history of the district. 
At the first four British settlements of the land revenue they 
refused terms, and the whole pargana was farmed to a member 
of the Indargarh family. In 1818 an attempt was made to 
mend matters by transferring Khakhatmau to Sbahjahanpur, but 
without success, and in 1829 the pargana was returned to this 
district. In 1837 the Khakhatmau land holders still bore an 
evil reputation. “ They are,” wrote Mr. Robinson, “ a bold 
uncivilized race of men and bad agriculturists, preferring 
very much the chase or fighting to labour. Much of their profit 
results from the protection they give to, and the tribute they 
exact from, offenders living among them, particularly the refu¬ 
gees of Oudh, who at times flock in in great numbers when the 
amil makes his rounds of collection.” But the annexation 
of Oudh, the diminution of game, and an efficient police have 
changed all this. The trans-Gangetic proprietors may perhaps 
still nurse in secret as turbulent a spirit as they displayed in 
the Mutiny, but under a strong Government they are com¬ 
paratively peaceful members of society. The demands assessed 
on the pargana at successive settlements will be found in the 
appendix. 

KHUDAGANJ, pargana Bhojpue, tahsil Faekukhabad. 

This village lies near the left bank of the Kali Nadi, 14 miles 
south-east of Fatehgarh, in 27°14'N. and 79‘’46'E. Through it 
runs the metalled road which connects Fatehgarh and Farrukhabad 
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with the Gri^nd Trunk Eoad at Gursahaiganj. The popula¬ 
tion 18 1,695. i It haa a military encamping-ground, and there is a 
railway bung^^ow on the river bank, and a road bungalow about 
one and a hal|| miles distant at Katrauli. 

Khudaganj owed its former importance to its position as a 
halting place at the crossing of the Kali Nadi. Its spacious 
sarai served the heavy traffic from Cawnpore to Farrukhabad, 
and through Farrukhabad to Rohilkhand. But Khudaganj is 
now a station on the Cawnpore-Achnera railway, and the road 
traffic has sunk into insignificance. Khudaganj is now only 
a petty bazar clustering about the almost disused sarai, which 
has been utilistid to afford a set of rooms for the village school. 
A cattle-pound has also been established in the sarai enclo¬ 
sure. 

It is historically that Khudaganj is most important. Near 
it the passage of the Kali Nadi has been disputed in two re¬ 
markable battles. The first took place in 1750, when Nawab 
Ahmad Khan defeated Raja Nawal Rai, and recovered his lost 
heritage j the second in 1858, when Sir Colin Campbell routed 
the rebels on his march to Fatehgarh. It was in this engagement 
that Lord Roberts, then a subaltern, won his Victoria Cross. 
The KaU Nadi was at that time crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge, built by Hakim Mahdi Ali. This was partially des¬ 
troyed by the rebels, and now no longer exists, though the 
battered pillars still mark its former site. Its place has been 
taken by the railway bridge, which is also used for road 
traffic. 


KUAN KHERA, pargana Kampil, tahsil Kaihgakj. 

This village is situated in the Ganges tnrai, five miles north¬ 
east of Kaimganj, in 27°36'N. and 79°28'E. It is the largest 
village in pargana Kampil, including 24 separate hamlets with 
a total population of 3,760, and is designated Wazir Alam Khan, 
after a former owner, to distinguish it from the adjacent village 
of Kuan Khera Khas. The owners are Brahmans, Musalmans 
and Kayasths, and are well-to-do. Mahal Lachmi Narain has 
been devoted to the temple of Devi. The only public institution 
is a village school. 
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MADANPUR, pargana Shamsabad East, tahsil 
Farkukhabab. 

This large agricultural village is situated in 27°26']Sr. and 
79°40'E., on the right bank of the Kali Nadi, ■which is crossed 
at this point by the main Farrnkhabad-Mainpuri road. The 
present bridge is a handsome structure of iron supported on three 
masonry piers. Some distance down stream are the remains of 
an older masonry bridge. The village consists of 18 hamlets, 
with a total population of 3,0(38. The chief landowner is the 
Raja of Tirwa. There is an upper primary school here,also 
an opium weighment shed, and an excellent Public Works 
department bungalow with a garden sloping down to the Kali 
Nadi. 


MAU-RASHIDABAD, pargana Kampil, tahsil Kaim- 

qanj. 

This large straggling suburb of Kaimganj lies two miles 
to the east of that town on the highland overlooking the Burh- 
ganga, in 27°35'N. and 79°26'E. Its population of 2,967 
persons is made up of Kachhi cultivators and Pathan landlords. 
The remains of Rashid Khan’s palaces and tomb are still 
existent, but tobacco now flourishes in the ruined courts. The 
tomb of Rashid Khan is a domed square building of simple 
severity, and is now in bad repair; the mosque attributed to the 
same founder has lately been restored with the aid of theNizuBi of 
Hyderabad. The village contains no school or other public insti¬ 
tution, and the air and soil are polluted by the Kachhi’s cultivation. 

MIANGANJ, pargana and tahsil Kanauj. 

This market village stands midway between the Ganges arid 
the Grand Trunk Road, 35 miles from Fatehgarh, in 26°60'N. 
and 80°6FE. The population in 1901 numbered 1,632, mainly 
Hindus. 

The Chaukidari Act, once in force here, has bequeathed to 
the village a fine bazar where markets are held twice a week on 
Wednesday and Saturday. An upper primary school with two 
masters and a branch post-office still flourish, but the police station 
no longer exists. Just beyond the western boundary of the village 
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is a fine three-roomed bungalow maintained as a Public Works 
departmenjtj inspection house. Further to the east, on the bank 
of the Ganges, is Gangaganj, where the outlines of a canton¬ 
ment and a fine garden enclosure are still to be seen. These 
were both the work of Mian or Khwaja Almas Ali, governor 
of Kanauj under the rule of Oudh (1775—1801), to whom Mian- 
ganj owes both its foundation and name. With a view, pro¬ 
bably, of Watching the Ganges, he established here a canton¬ 
ment, and the presence of troops soon resulted in the growth of a 
market. 

The lands of Mianganj, together with Gangaganj, Manimau 
and other ^dllages were owned by an English planter, but have 
now passed to the Raja of Tirwa. It is at Gangaganj that the 
ferry of Mehdighat crosses the Ganges into Oudh, 


MIRAN-KI-SARAI, ^organa and tahsil Kanauj. 

This village, also known as Miran Sarai, and Sarai Miran, 
stands on tlie Grand Trunk Road, 32 miles south-east of 
Fatehgarh, in 27°1'N. and 80°1'E. It is now the headquarters 
of the Kanauj tahsil and munsifi, and is connected with Kanauj 
by a metalled approach road. The Kanauj railway station is 
actually within Sarai Miran. In 1901 the population was 2,449, 
Brahmans being in the majority. 

The tahsil and first class police station are housed together 
in a handsome building within a spacious enclosure where 
quarters are allotted to the police force and tahsil staff. Hard by 
are a cattle-pound, a large upper primary school, a sub post-office 
and the munsif’s court-house. Lying somewhat back from the 
Grand Trunk Road is the fine old masonry sarai, now somewhat 
dilapidated. At the northern end of the town are the military 
encamping-ground and the dispensary. The provisions of Act 
XX of 1856 are no longer applied to the town, and have been 
replaced by those of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P, Act II 
of 1892). As its name implies, the place is a caravansarai and 
nothing more, and has no trade or manufactures of importance. 
It was founded in 1683 by Saiyid Muhammad Kanauji, whose 
son is buried near the sarai, the tomb standing in an enclosed 
garden. 
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MUHAMMADABAD, pargana Mtthammadabad, tahail 
Faerukhabad. 

This village which gives its name to the pargana, is situated 
on the main road between Farrukhabad and Mainpuri, 12 miles 
south-west of Fatehgarh, in 27°19'N. and 79°30'E. The popu¬ 
lation was 1,233 in 1901. Muhammadabad has a police station, 
a sub-poSt-ofBce, an upper primary school, a sarai, a cattle-pound 
and encamping-grounds for troops and carts. Small markets are 
held here on Sunday and Thursday, but the trade of the place 
is indifferent. Act XX of 1856, which was at one time in force, 
has been withdrawn. 

The name of Muhammadabad is derived from that of its 
founder, the first Nawab of Farrukhabad. Taking up land in 
the five villages of Rohilla, Takipur, Kabirpur, Muhammadpur 
and Kilmapur, he in 1713 built thereon a castle and a market- 
street. The former was built on the old mound called Kal-ka- 
khera, which had been granted by the Raja of Khor to the 
Kharowa Kayasth kanungos of pargana Shamsabad. When 
Muhammad was a struggling soldier of fortune he had failed 
to persuade kanungo Har Parshad to record him wrongfully as 
revenue-free holder of a village now in the Etah district. This 
refusal was remembered when the Nawab rose to power. 
Seizing the Kayasths’ land, he built thereon the castle; and in 
one of its bastions, still known as Mai Sahib lea burj, kanungo 
Har Parshad was built up alive. This bastion, which was 
selected as a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is the 
only remaining part of Muhammad’s stronghold. In 1867 
Muhammadabad was made the headquarters of a tahsil. But 
this was removed in 1869, and the tahsil restored to Aligarh. 


MUHAMMADABAD pargana. 

This pargana, one of the four that make up the Farrukhabad 
tahsil, is bounded on the north-east by Pahara, on the north¬ 
west and south-west by Shamsabad East, and on the south-east 
by Bhojpur, Its area is 32,420 acres, and its population in 
1901 was 22,843. 

Until the time of the first Baugash Nawab (1713--43) the 
whole of this pargana formed a part of Shamsabad. But from 
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the latter tract Muhammad severed Pipargaon as a fief for his 
favourite |rife. To him Muhammadabad owes its name^ but its 
existence ai a separate pargaua dates ouly from its cession to the 
British (1802). At the sixth settlement Pipargaon and Muham- 
madabad were merged into one pargana, bearing the name of the 
latter. The demands assessed on the united parganas at successive 
settlements will be found in the appendix. 

NAULI, pargana and tahsil Chhibramau. 

This village lies 16 miles due south of Patehgarh, on the 
right bank of the Kali Nadi, in 27°3'N. and 79°40'E. The 
unmetalled road to Talgram, which crosses the river at Daraura- 
ghat, runs through this village. Nauli consists of eight hamlets, 
of which Mahoi is the most important, and had in 1901 a 
population of 2,064. The landlords are the heirs of the late 
Agha Kalb Haidar Khan, whose estate was released from the 
Court of Wards some years ago. Brahmans were the original 
owners and still preponderate among the tenantry. The only 
public institution is a village school at Mahoi, with an excellent 
school-house built in 1902 by the collector as manager of the estate. 

NAWABorANJ, Pargana Shamsabad West, Tahsil 
Kaimganj. 

This village, in 27°25'N. and 79®27'E., is situated on the 
second class road which runs from Earrukhabad through Etah to 
Delhi. The decline in importance of the road caused by the advent 
of the railway has brought about the decay of the village. Former¬ 
ly it was the first stage from Farrukhabad, and it still contains 
a fine walled sarai with two arches ;spanning the road. This, 
however, has now fallen into disrepair. There is a cattle-pound 
in the village, an upper primary school, a branch post office and 
a police station, situated on the road. The village was founded 
in 1838 by Jafari Begam, the wifo of Nawab Dulla of Shamsabad, 

NIMKARORI, pargana Shamsabad East, tahsil 
Farbhkhabad. 

This village, whose name is also spelt Nibkarori, lies in 
27°23'N. and 79°24'E., at the crossing of two unmetalled 
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roads 16 miles south-west of Fatehgarh. Its population was 
1,780 in 1901. The only public institutions are the branch post- 
ofiSce, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school. The name of 
“ Ten Million Nima ” is derived from the trees which still shade 
the street. The village stands on rising ground, and its woods 
must therefore have forced themselves all the more conspicuously 
on the notice of the original name-giver. 

PAHARA pargana. 

This small pargana in the north-east corner of the Far- 
rukhabad tahsil is bounded on the east and north-east by the 
Ganges ; on the north-west by pargana Shamsabad West; and on 
the south-west and south by parganas Shamsabad East, Muham- 
madabad and Bhojpur. Except its small northern corner, which 
lies in the lowland basin of the Ganges, the whole tract is perched 
on the uplands above the cliff once cut away by that river. It is 
indeed from the pahara, or high bank of the Ganges, that the 
pargana derives its name. The total area is 27,066 acres. 

Pahara was once a tappa of pargana Bhojpur; but the 
Nawab Muhammad detached it in 1736 as dower-land for his 
wives. It has ever since remained a separate fiscal division, 
and at the cession became the headquarter pargana of its present 
district. The demands assessed on the pargana at successive 
settlements will be found in the appendix. 

PARAMNAGAR pargana. 

This pargana of the Aligarh tahsil is bounded on the east by 
tahsil Bilgram of Hardoi ; on the north by pargana Khakhatmau ; 
and on the west and south by the Ganges. Its total area is 
21,036 acres, of which 14,331 are classed as alluvial. Though 
less overrun with branches of the Ganges and Ramganga than 
the rest of the Aligarh tahsil, the southern portion of Paramnagar, 
which is nearer to the junction of the two great rivers, is especi¬ 
ally liable to flooding in seasons of heavy rain. 

Paramnagar was in Akbar’s time probably an outlying 
portion of the Budaun government of the Delhi province. A 
charter in the possession of the Bhojpur kanungos, dated in the 
46th year of Akbar’s reign, appoints their ancestors not only to 
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Bhojpor, btit also “ without regard to the difference of sarkara ” 
to the pariana of Paramnagar, sarkar Budayun, subak Shahjahan- 
abad (Delhi).” But some fraction of its area may perhaps have 
been included in pargana Sirrah or Sarrah of sarkar Khairabad 
in Oudh ; for a large village called Sirrah or Sarrah still exists 
on its Hardoi border. From the hands of the Delhi emperors it 
fell (circa 1720) into those of Muhammad, first Nawab of 
Farrukhabad, from whom its chief village derives, as already 
told, its second name of Muhammadganj. On the defeat and death 
of Q,aim Khan, it would seem to have passed into the hands of the 
Rohillas. With the rest of Rohilkhand it must have been annexed 
by the Nawalis of Oudh in 1774; and with the rest of llohilkhand 
it was ceded to the British in 1801. Included first in the Bareilly 
district with other parganas of the old Budayun sarkar, it was 
in 1813-14 contributed towards the formation of the newly- 
created Shahjahanpur. In 1829 it was transferred to this dis¬ 
trict in which it has ever since been included. The demands 
assessed on the pargana at successive settlements will be found in 
the appendix. 

PILKHAN-V, pargana Shamsabad West, iakail Kaimganj. 

This large village lies on the road from Kaimganj to Sarai 
Aghat, in 27°26'N. and 79°19'E. It has 11 hamlets, with a total 
population of 2,279, and is situated on usar land. Tradition 
connects it with the ancient remains at Sankisa, not far distant, 
and it is noteworthy ns the scene of a large annual fair. 
The village is situated on a high mound, and large blocks of 
stone have been dug up here, while relics of a Jain temple have 
been found here. The inhabitants of Pilkhana are mainly 
Brahmans but many Baheliyas are settled in the hamlets. A 
branch post office and a village school are the only public insti¬ 
tutions. 


PIPARGAON, pargana Mchammadabad, tahsil 
Farrukhabad. 

This large agricultural village lies 8 miles to the west of 
Fatehgarh in 27'T9'N. and 79°35'E. The population, which in 
1901 amounted to 2,761 persons, is scattered over a number of 
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hamlets. The village contains a pound, a branch post-olEce and a 
lower primary school. 

PITHNAPUR, pargana Ameitpue, tahsil Aligarh. 

This large village is divided into eight hamlets, with a 
population, in 1901, of 2,481 persons, Thakurs and Brahmans 
predominate among the inhabitants. The principal hamlet, 
Pithnapur Dhan Singh, is distributed over four separate 
inhabited sites, not distinguished among themselves by name, 
nor dwelt in by separate castes. The village is purely agricul¬ 
tural. It contains a lower primary school. 


RAUSHANABAI), pargana Shamsabad West, tahsil 
Kaimganj. 

This village, in 27°32'N. and 79°32'E., lies about a mile off 
from the metalled road from Farrukhabad to Kaimganj, opposite 
to its 13th milestone. Eaushanabad has no distinguishing features, 
being merely an overgrown village inhabited by all castes, with 
its population concentrated on one site instead of being scattered 
over different hamlets. There is a branch post-office here and a 
lower primary school. 

Its original name was Bajhita, but it was re-named by 
Nawab Muhammad Khan after his daughter Bibi Eaushan Jahan, 
who in 1736 built here a market, a small mosque, and a masonry 
well. All three survive though the two latter have been much 
defaced by time. Within the well is a stone tablet now illegible, 
but read in 1846 as follows: Ghi shirin ai-i chah-i Maushan- 
ahad." Eaushan Jahan is also known as the Lady of Magic 
^^^^hr hi bibi), and the villagers firmly believe in her powers of 
exorcism. 

EUDAIN, pargana Kampil, tahsil Kaimganj. 

Jhis is a small village on the Etah border, 30 miles north¬ 
west of Fatehgarh, and 8 miles from Kaimganj, in 27°36'N. and 
79°16'E. There is a station here on the Cawnpore-Aohnera 
railway. The population of the village is only 795. .The 
village belongs to the Shamsabad Nawabs, with the exception of 
a one biswa share, owned by a Pathan. An unmetalled road 
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from Rampur in the Etah district connects Rudain with the 
main road aij Kampil, and another road runs to Kaimganj. 
There is a smiall canal bungalow in a shady grovo on the Kampil 
road about one mile to the cast of Rudain. 


SAKATPUR pargana. 

This pargana of the Tirwa tahsil is bounded on the north¬ 
west by pargana SakraVa ; on the north by pargana Saurikh; on 
the east by pargana Tirwa-Thatia j and on the south-west, south, 
and south-easi; by tahsil Eidhuna of Etawah, the south-western 
frontier being formed by the Arind river. The total area is 
about 62 s(]^iia''e miles. 

In the A . n-i-Akbari Sakatpur is mentioned as a mahal of 
dastur Bhorigmon, sarkar Kanauj, suhak Agra, and it then paid 
a revenue of 6,23,441 dams, or 15,586 rupees. The pargana had 
originally lieon colonised by Bais Rajputs, but by this time 
Musalmans had begun to settle in it. The historian, Mir Bahadur 
AH, states that one of his ancestors made its capital his residence. 
Sakatpur w'as one of the parganas finally lost to tlie Marathas by 
Nawab Ahmad Khan in 1769—71. From the latter it was 
wrested a few years later by the Nawabs of Oudh, and the process 
of uprooting the old landholders began. Mahanand, the founder 
of the Bishengarh family, was the eldest son of the Brahman 
landlord of Biharipur in this pargana, and in 1777 he was 
appointed to the office of collector of the pargana revenues on 
behalf of the Oudh government. His appointment was the 
signal for a general rising of the Bais Rajputs, goaded to 
desperation by the heavy taxes which his predecessors had imposed. 
They were, however, defeated in a pitched battle at Karri in this 
pargana, and a destructive hailstorm following in the same year 
to complete their distress, were reduced to utter subjection. 
Mahanand then took possession of their lands. 

In 1801 Sakatpur was ceded to the British j and at the first 
settlement in the following year, Udaichand, the brother and 
successor of Mahanand, was allowed to engage for the revenues 
of the whole pargana. But at the fourth assessment, ten 
years later, he refused to engage. Eighteen villages were 
then restored to ^their rightful Bais proprietors ; but their 
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revenue was charged with the usual allowance (malikana) 
for the ousted landlord Udaichand. At the fifth settlement they 
were allowed to engage as sub-proprietors, while Indarjit, 
the successor of Udaichand, was declared their taluqdar. 
Meanwhile Sakatpur, which had hitherto been a separate 
pargana of the Mainpuri-Etawah district, was in 1818 united 
with pargana Ahiraua or Airwa, also of that district. The 
two formed one tahsil and pargana, with headquarters at Bihari- 
pur. In 1829, the Umren estate, now in tahsil Bidhuna of 
Etawah, was added to the Biharipur tahsil, which became in 1824 
a part of the Bela deputy collectorate. Of this subdivision the 
Collector of Farrukhabad was for some time in charge; but in 
1837, on the separation of Etawah from Mainpuri, the bulk of 
Bela was transferred to the former district. The tahsil of Bihari¬ 
pur, with headquarters at Airwa, became at the same time a 
definitely recognized part of Farrukhabad. It contained 160 
villages; but in 1857 all but 59 of these wore transferred to 
Etawah. The remainder of Sakatpur resumed its former name 
and became part of the Tirwa tahsil. The successive demands 
assessed upon the villages now constituting the pargana will be 
found in the appendix. 

SAKRAWA, pargana Sakrawa, tahsil Tibwa. 

This village, also known as Sakrai or Sakargaon, stands on 
the junction of two unmetalled roads, 31 miles south-west of 
Fatehgarh, in 26°58'N. and 79°28'E. Near it, on the south and 
east, flows the Arind. The population in 1901 numbered 3,041. 
A branch post-office, a cattle-pound, and an upper primary school 
are to be found in the village, and the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) have been applied to it. 
The remains of a brick castle built here at the beginning of the 
19th century by Amin-ud-daula are still to be seen. 

SAKRAWA pargana. 

This, the smallest pargana of the Tirwa tahsil, is bounded on 
the north-east by pargana Saurikh j on the north-west by tahsils 
Bhongaon of Mainpuri and Bharthna of Etawah •, on the south by 
tahsils Bharthna and Bidhuna of Etawah ; and on the south-east 
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by pargana Sakatpur. The total area of the pargana is some 39 
square miles. 

In the jiin-i-Akhari, Sakraon is a pargana of mahal Bhon- 
gaon, sarkar Kanauj and suhih Agra, with a State rental of 
6,39,050 davis, or Rs. 13,47(i. About 1740 A.D., the whole 
pargana was granted free of revenue by Muhammad Khan to 
three of his sons. Existing rights were of course disregarded; 
and the jagirdara thus created became the sole proprietors. Two- 
thii-ds of the grant camo into the possession of Khiradmand 
Amin-ud-daula, the son of one of the original grantees. He was 
a busy oour ier who could not afford the time to manage the 
pargana hiintelf. When, therefore, the Bais Thakurs refused to 
pay him thei i? rent, he hired the Bishangarh family to reduce them 
to submission. Obtaining military aid from the Oudh governor, 
Almas Ali Khan, the brothers Mahanand and Udaichand com¬ 
pletely crushed all opposition (1792). The Bais castle of Bajheri 
capitulated after a .siege of eleven days; and as a reward for 
their aid the conquerors obtained zamiiidari rights in the fourteen 
Bais villages known as the Baigawau faliiqa. In 1805, after 
cession to the Company, tlie whole pargana was granted afresh 
to Amin-ud-daula free of revenue. On his death in 1826, his 
ehildren quarrelled over the division of their inheritance; and 
pending the decision of the civil court Sakrawa was attached. 
During the attachment the proprietary rights acquired by the 
Bishangarh family were quashed, Udaichand was ejected, and 
many of tih( old landholding families more or less regained their 
old possessions. By the judgment of the courts in 1830 the 
pargana was divided equally among the sons of Amin-ud-daula. 
In 1833 his daughters claimed a share, and the pargana was again 
placed under attachment. By 1838, when these disputes were 
finally settled, many of the ancient landed families had recovered 
by prescription some inferior part of their former rights in the 
soil. It wa't soon after this that one Ishwari Singh, who had 
thus become inferior proprietor of Marhi, was ejected from his 
lands by the jagirdar. Judicial redress he sought in vain, for the 
courts recognized the jagirdarauB sole proprietors. He therefore 
appealed to the Local Government. After some correspondence 
.with the revenue o.^cials, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James 
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Thomason, directed (1845) a survey and enquiry, under Regula¬ 
tion VII of 1822, to determine the existing rights of ownership. 
On receipt of the resultant report he himself wrote (1848) a 
memorandum which divided the villages of the pargana into three 
classes, each with its own forms of proprietary tenure. Class I 
contained those villages where a brotherhood of ancient land¬ 
holders was found in actual possession, receiving the rents of the 
tenantry, but paying a portion of those rents by way of tribute 
to the jagirdar. Such communities had hitherto been considered 
mere contractors (thehadars), to whom the jagirdar had leased 
for a yearly sum the right to collect rents. They were now 
recognized as zamindars and pattidars, that is as proprietors with 
transferable and hereditary rights. Their tribute or contract 
rent was to be considered revenue. It was to be assessed in the 
same manner and paid at the same times as the Government 
revenue of the neighbouring tracts, but was to be paid to the 
jagirdar. In class II were placed those villages where there was 
no ancient proprietary brotherhood, but where some person or 
persons were found in possession as pensioners (nankardar). 
These pensioners may or may not have contracted for the collec¬ 
tion of the rents; but their claims rested less on antiquity than 
on the favour of some re cent jagirdar, and they would not be 
permitted to engage for the revenue. They had in some cases 
enjoyed one-tenth of the rents, and that allowance they would in 
all cases receive. The allowance would be made as before in rent- 
free land which, if rented, would let for a tenth of the whole 
village rental. Their holding would be heritable and transfer¬ 
able, and to the extent of that holding they would in fact be pro¬ 
prietors. As a matter of convenience, and because they prac¬ 
tically hold two biswas in every bigha of twenty, such proprietors 
are now styled dobiswadars. Class III included villages where 
no sort of proprietary middlemen existed between the jagirdar 
and the cultivating tenants. In such the jagirdar was to be 
considered the sole proprietor of the whole village ; not merely 
the superior proprietor of the whole, as in the first case, or sole 
proprietor of nine-tenths, as in the second. 

Sir James Thomason’s instructions were fully executed and 
remained in undisturbed force for ten years. But with the 
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rebellion of 1S67 bis arrangements were greatly disturbed and 
complicated, ifhe properties of the jagirdars Ghazanfar Husain 
Khan and Ikbalmand Khan, who had shares in all three classes 
of villages, became forfeit for treason. The right to receive 
revenue in villages in class I and rent in those of classes II and 
III might on confiscation have been retained by Government, 
and in Ikbalmand Khan’s villages they were so retained. But 
Ghaz!j,nfar Husain had contracted such considerable debts that to 
defraj%ithem Government parted not only with his rights to rent, 
but in some villages with his rights to revenue. The confiscated 
rights to receive rent were in some cases bestowed on loyal dohiswa- 
dars ; and this i^estowal still further complicated matters. So did 
the later imposition of Government cesses on all who received rents. 

SANKISA BASANTPUR, pargana Shamsabad East, tahail 

Faueukhabad. 

This village, in 27°20'N. and 7‘J°20'E., is of importance 
0 nly through it,> identification with the ancient city of Sankisa, 
Fa Hian, the Clhnese Buddhist who visited India at the beginning 
of the fifth century, approached Sankisa from Muttra. South¬ 
east from this, after going 18 yojanas, there is a country called 
Samkasya.”* Hiuen Tsang, in 636, came to Sankisa from 
Pi-lo-chan-na, which has been identified with Atranji Khera 
in the Etah district. Ho calls it Kie-pi-tha and places it 
exactly midway between Pi-lo-chan-na and Kie-jo-kio-shekwo, or 
Kanauj, about 33 miles from each.f St. Martin, Julian and 
Cunningham all agree in identifying Sankisa with Samkasya and 
Kie-pi-tha. It was a celebrated place of Buddhist pilgrimage ; 
for it was here that Buddha descended again upon earth after 
he had been for three months in the Trayastrimsas heaven. 
“ Buddha being now about to come down from the Trayastrimsas 
heaven, there appeared a threefold precious ladder. The middle 
ladder was made of the seven precious substances, standing above 
which Buddha bigau to descend. Then the king of the Brahma 
heavens caused a silver ladder to appear, on which he took 
his place on Buddha’s right hand, holding a white chawi. Then 
Sakra, king of Devas, caused a bright golden ladder to appear. 


* Belli. BudJiiliit Keeui'dii 1 , p. xxxix, | f Ibid , p. 2U2. 
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on which he took his place on the left; holding in his hand a 
precious parasol. Innumerable Devas were in attendance while 
Buddha descended. After he had come'Aown, the three ladders 
disappeared in the earth, except seven steps, which remained 
visible. In after times Asoka, wishing to discover the utmost 
depths to which these ladders went, employed men to dig clown 
and examine into it. They went on digging till they came to 
the yellow spring (the earth’s foundation), but yet had not come 
to the bottom. The king, deriving from this an increase of 
faith and reverence, forthwith built over the ladders a vihara 
and facing the middle flight he placed a standing figure (of 
Buddha) sixteen feet high. Behind the vihara, he erected a stom; 
pillar thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of 
a lion. Within the pillar on tho four sides are figures of Buddha; 
both within and without it is shining and bright as glass....Im¬ 
mediately after his descent Buddha bathed himself. Men ol 
after ages erected in this place a bath-house, which yet remains. 
There is also a tower erected on the spot where tho Bhikshum 
Utpala was the first to adore Buddha. There is also a towio 
where Buddha when in the world out his hair and his nails, uinl 
also on the following spots, viz, where the three fonm > 
Buddhas, as well as Sakyamani Buddha, sat down, and also who i i 
they walked for exercise, and also there are certain marks uji i 
impressions of the different Buddhas. These towers still rem.n; 
There is also one erected where Brahma, Sakra, and the l)o\ ii 
attended Buddha when became down from heaven. There :t; 
perhaps a thousand male and female disciples who have tin 
meals in common. They belong promiscuously to tho sy.sti . 
of the great and little vehicle, and dwell together. A win: 
eared dragon is tho patron of this body of priests. Ho can 
fertilising and seasonable showers of rain to fall within 11 1 
country, and preserves it from plagues and calamities, uml 
causes the priesthood to dwell in security. The priests 
gratitude for tho.se favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, i 
within it placed a resting-place for his accommodation. M 
over, they make special contributions, in the shape of rcl i 
offerings, to provide the dragon with food. The priests . 
day select from their midst three men to go and take tin i. 
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in the chajwl. At the end of each season of rain, the dragon 
suddenly assumes the forna of a little serpent, both of whose ears 
are edged with white. The body of priests, recognizing him, 
place in the midst of his lair a copper vessel filled with creain; 
and then, from the highest to the lowest, they walk past him 
in procession as if to pay him greeting all round. He then 
suddenly disappears. This country is very productive; the 
people^ are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich beyond com¬ 
parison. Men of all countries coming here are well taken care 
of and obtain what they require. Fifty yojanas to the north 
of this temple is a temple called Fire Limit ”, which is the 
name of an ev il spirit. Buddha himself converted this evil spirit 
whereupon mon in after ages raised a mhara on the spot. At 
the time of the dedication of the vihara an Arhat spilt some of 
the sacred water poured on his hands, and let it fall on the earth, 
and the place where it fell is still visible; though they have 
often swept the place to remove the mark, yet it still remains 
and cannot be destroyed. There is besides in this place a 
tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit ever keeps clean and 
waters and which (was built) without a human architect. There 
was once an heretical king who said, Since you can do this, 
I will bring a great army and quarter- it here, which shall 
accumulate much filth and refuse. Will you bo able to clear 
all this away, I wondor ?” The spirit immediately caused a great 
tempest to rise and blow over the place, as a proof that he could 
do it. In this district there are a hundred small towers; a 
man might pass the day in trying to count them without succeed¬ 
ing. If anyone is very anxious to discover the right number, then 
he places a man by the side of each tower and afterwards 
numbers the men; but, even in this case it can never be known how 
many or how few men will be required. There is also a sangha- 
ran here containing about 600 or 700 priests. In this is a 
place where a Pratyeka Buddha ate (the fruit); the spot of ground 
where he died is just in size like a chariot-wheel; all the ground 
around it is covered with grass, but this spot produces none. 
The ground also where ho dried his clothes is bare of vegetation; 
the traces of the impress of his clothes remain to this day.”* 


* Beal. Buddhist Beoords, I, xxxis-—xliii. 
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Hiuen Tsang* slightly varies the story of tho descent, but 
his account of the buildings resembles that of his predecessor. 

Some centuries ago the ladders still existed in their original 
position, but now they have sunk into the earth and disappeared. 
The neighbouring princes, grieved at not having seen them, built 
up of bricks and chased stones ornamented with jewels, on the 
ancient foundations (throe ladders) resembling the old ones. 
They are about 70 feot high. Above them they have built a 
vihaTa in which is a stone image of Buddha, and on either side 
of this is a ladder with the figures of Brahma and Sakra. On 
the outside of the vihara, hut close by its side, there is a stone 
column about 70 feet high which was erected by Asoka-raja. 
It is of purple colour, and shining as if with moisture. The 
substance is hard and finely 'grained. Above it is a lion sitting 
on its haunches, and facing the ladder. There are carved figures 
inlaid, of wonderful execution, on the four sides of the pillar 
and around it.” He mentioned tho stupa erected where Buddha 
bathed himself, tho stupa where there arc traces of the four 
past Buddhas who sat and walked there, and a Naga tank to the 
south-east of tho great stupa. 

General Cunningham visited Sankisa on more than one 
occasion,! and endeavoured to identify the various build¬ 
ings. The existing village of Sankisa is perched on a 
mound of ruins, about 40 feet high, 1,500 feot in length from 
west to east, 1,000 feet in breadth, and now known as the 
qila, or fort. About 1,600 feet to the south of the fort is 
a mound of solid brick-work surmounted by a temple to 
Bisari Devi, and 400 feet to the north of this temple is the 
capital of an ancient pillar bearing a well-formed figure of an 
elephant standing, but wanting trunk and tail. The capital 
is of the well-known bell shape, corded or reeded perpendicularly 
with a honeysuckle abacus as in the Allahabad pillar, and is 
clearly of the same age as that, viz. the third century before 
Christ. Due south from the temple of Bisari Debi, some 200 
feet away, is a small mound of ruins, apparently the remains 
of a stupa ; and due east, at a distance of about 600 feet, there 

* Beal. Buddhist Records, pp. 202—204. 

tAroh. Survey, I, pp, 271-379, XI, pp. 22-31. 
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is an oblongs mound, 600 feet In length by 600 feet in breadth, 
which is knoiwn as Nivi-ka-kot. The term hot is applied in 
Sankisa to any mound of ruins, and Nivi is pirobably the name 
of the person! who brought the spot into cultivation, but the 
mound would appear to contain the remains of some large 
enclosed building like a Buddhist monastery. It is covered with 
broken bricks of a large size, and fragments of stone; and at 
the south-east and north-east angles, and also on the north, are 
large circular mounds which are probably the remains of stupccs. 
The fort and the different mounds all round the temple form a 
mass of ruins some 3,000 feet in length by 2,000 feet in breadth, 
or nearly two miles in circuit, but this would appear to comprise 
only the space occupied by the citadel and the religious edifices 
which clustered round the three holy staircases. The city 
itself, which would appear to have surrounded the central mound 
on all sides, was enclosed with an earthen rampart 18,900 feet, 
or upwards of three and a half miles, in circuit. The greater 
part of this rampart still remains, the shape being a tolerably 
regular dodecagon. To the east, north-east and south-east, 
are openings which are traditionally said to be the positions of 
three gates of the city, and a village bearing the name of Paor- 
kheriya, or gate-village”, lies outside the south-east gap in 
the rampart. This name Cunningham would regard as referring 
to the staircases and not to the gate. To the north-west, at 
a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, is the ruined mound 
of Aghat, wluch doubtless formed a portion of the old city. 
To the south- fast of the Sankisa ruins is the tank known 
the Kandaiyii Tal, of the Naga called Karewar, which may 
be identified with certainty with the dragon tank described by 
Fa Hian.* Milk is offered to him every day during Baisakh, 
and as in Fa Ilian’s account, at any other time when rain is wanted. 
In identifying the modern Sankisa with the Sankasya of Fa 
Hian, General Cunningham is supported not only by the absolute 
identity of name, but by its relative position in regard to such 

* CunninghaijQ olijeuta to Sir H. Elliot’s assignment (Beames* Elliot, II, 
p. 63) of this Nag* to tho common Nag of Hindu worship, to whom the Nagpan- 
chami is specially dodicatod, and with good,reason identifies it with the dragon 
of Pa Hian. 
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well-known places as Muttra, Ahichatra and Kanauj. Its size 
agrees very closely with Hiuen Tsang’s circuit of 20 li) or 3 
miles. Cunningham writes : “ There can be no doubt that 

the place is actually the same, but in attempting to identify 
the sites of any of the holy spots mentioned by Hwen Thsang, I 
find myself bafflled at the outset by the indefiniteness as well as 
the meagreness of the pilgrim’s descriptions. It is his usual prac¬ 
tice to state the relative bearing and distance of most of the chief 
places of Buddhist veneration, but in describing Sankisa he has 
given only one bearing, and not a single distance. The tank 
of the Naga is the one solitary spot that can be identified with 
certainty, the sites of the rest being only guesses of more or 
less probability. But the difficulty regarding the identification 
of the Asoka pillar is of a different kind. Both of the Chinese 
pilgrims make mention of only one pillar at Sankisa, which 
was crowned by the figure of a lion, and Fa Hian records 
a silly legend which refers to the miraculous roar of this 
lion statue. Now, the only piece of an Asoka pillar at 
present existing is the elephant capital which I have already 
described, and which, however absurd it may seem, I think 
may possibly bo the lion pillar of the Chinese pilgrims. The 
reasons which induce me to think so are the following : First, 
the elephant capital is undoubtedly much older than the 
date of either of the pilgrims and yet, if it is not the same as 
the lion capital, it has been left altogether undeseribed by them, 
although its great size would scarcely have allowed it to remain 
unnoticed. Second, the height of the elephant pillar would 
seem to correspond very closely with that of the lion pillar, 
as recorded by Fah Hian, who calls it 30 cubits, or from 45 to 
60 feet, according to the value of the Chinese clihi. Now the 
diameter of the neck of the elephant pillar is 2 feet 9J inches, 
which compared with the dimensions of the Allahabad pillar, 
2 feet 2 inches neck diameter to 35 feet of height, gives a 
total for the shaft of the Sankisa pillar of 44 feet 3 inches. By 
adding to this the height of the capital, we obtain 52J feet as 
the probable height of the Sankisa pillar. Third, as the 
trunk of the elephant has long been lost, it is possible 
that it was missing before the time of the Chinese piilgrims, 
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and if so, the nature of the animal might easily have been 
mistaken ^t a height of 50 feet above the ground. Indeed, 
supposing! the pillar to be the same, this is the only way in 
which I can account for the mistake about the animal. But 
if the iiillar is not the same, the silence of both pilgrims 
regarding this magnificent elephant pillar seems to me quite 
unaccountable. On the whole, therefore, I am inclined to 
believe that, the elephant’s • trunk having been long lost, the 
nature of the animal was mistaken when viewed from a 
distance of 50 feet beneath. This is confirmed by the discre¬ 
pancy in tlie statements of tlie two pilgrims regarding the capital 
of one of the Sravasti pillars, which Fah-Hian calls an ox and 
Hwen I’hrang an elephant. Admitting, then, that this elephant 
capital is not improbably the same as the lion pillar described 
by the Chinese pilgrims, we have a clue to the site of the great 
monastery which would seem to have enclosed within its walls 
the great stone pillar as well as the three holy staircases. I 
infer, therefore, that the temple of Bisari Devi most probably 
occupies the sites of the three holy staircases, and that the 
three mounds which stand to the east of the Nivi-ka-kot may 
be the remains of the three stupas which were erected on the 
three other holy spots of Sankisa, which have already been 
described. I made several excavations about the different 
mounds just noticed, but without any success.” 

“ I also made a careful but an unsuccessful search for some 
trace of the base of the stone pillar. The people were unanimous 
that the elc] >hant capital had been in its present position beyond 
the memory of anyone now living, and most of them added that 
it now stands in its original position. But there were a few men 
who pointed to a spot on the west of the village, or Kilah mound, 
as the original site of the capital. Here, indeed, there is an octa¬ 
gonal hole i'n a small mound, from which the bricks of a solid 
foundation have been removed. If any dependence could be 
placed on this statement, the mound on which the village now 
stands would almost certainly be the site of the great monastery 
with its three staircases, and the three mounds to the east of 
Nivi-ka-kot would still represent the three stupas. The main ob¬ 
jection to our accepting this statement as correct is the apparent 
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want of all object in the removal of the elephant capital to any 
other site. It is, however, possible that the capital may have 
been stopped on its way to the temple of Mahadeva, near the 
Naga mound and tank. The temple of Bisari Devi would then 
be the site of one of the ten ancient Brahmanical fanes 
which are described by Hw'en Thsang. Altogether this, perhaps, 
is a more probable solution of the difficulties of the ease than the 
first described. In the description of Sankisa, Hwen Thsang 
mentions a curious fact, that the Brahmans who dwelt near the 
great monastery were ‘ many tens of thousands ’ in number. 
As an illustration of this statement I may mention that the 
people have a tradition that Sankisa was deserted from 1800 to 
1900 years ago, and that 1300 years ago, or about 560 A.D., 
it was given by a Kayasth to a body of Brahmans. They add 
also that the population of the village of Paor-Kheriya is 
known to have been wholly Brahman until a very recent 
period.” 

Of the modern history of Sankisa we liave little information. 
The Saksena tribes of Kayasths, Nais, Kachhis, Bharbhunjas, etc,, 
all ascribe the origin of their name to the old city. Elliot agrees 
with Cunningham that Sankisa W'as probably destroyed in the wars 
between Prithiraj of Delhi and Jaiehand of Kanauj, and there is 
some reason for supposing that it must have belonged to Kanauj, 
for it lies to the east of the Kali Nadi and is familiarly known as 
one of the gates of Kanauj. Elliot adds that “when any inhabit¬ 
ant of Sankisa visits Nepal or Kumaun, he is treated with marked 
respect by the Pandits and men of influence, as a traditional 
story of some original connection with this ancient city is still 
preserved in those remote regions.” * Further mention of 
Sankisa will be found at the beginning of chapter V. 


SAUEIKH, pargana Satjeikh, tahail Tikwa. 

This country town lies 26 miles south-south-west of Patehgarh 
in 27‘’5'N. and 79®31'E. An unmetalled road from Fatehgarh to 
Etawah passes through ChhibramauandSaurikhand another road 
connects Saurikh with Tirwa. East and south of the village is 
a water-course which drains into the Isan. The population, which 


• Beames’ Elliot, II, p. 53 . 
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in 1872 wai 2,351, had risen in 1901 to 3,169. Saurikh has a 
police statio^, an upper primary school, an aided lower primary 
girls’ schoolj a sub-post-office and a cattle-pound. Markets are 
held here every Tuesday and Saturday, at which grain and cloth 
are the principal articles of sale. Saurikh was at one time admi¬ 
nistered under Act XX of 1853, but only the provisions of the 
Village Sanitation (U. P. Act II of 1892) Act are now applied. 
Three-fourths of the village are owned by Kayasths, and one- 
fourth by a Saiyid. 


SAUKIKH pargana. 

This pargana of the Tirwa tahsil is a long narrow tract 
stretching with very irregular outlines from west-north-west to 
east-south-east. On the north and north-east the Isan river forms 
the boundary, dividing it from tahsil Chhibramau; on the west 
and north-west it marches with tahsil Bhongaon of Mainpuri and 
pargana Sakrawa; on the south and south-west it is bounded by 
parganas Sakatpur and Sakraw'a; and on the south-east by par¬ 
gana Tirwa-Thatia. The total area is about 79 square miles. 

Inthe Ain4-Akhari, Saurikh appears as a separate mahal of 
dastur Kanauj and aarhar Agra. Passing from the rule of the 
Delhi emperors into that of the Bangash Nawabs in 1720 circa, 
it was by the latter ceded in 1762 to the Marathas. The Bangash 
Xawab continued, however, to manage the pargana until 1769—71, 
when the Marathas finally deprived him of its possession. They 
in turn wore expelled in 1774-75 by the Nawabs of Oudh; and 
Saurikh was for a time under the governor Almas Ali Khan. 
It was not long before his favourites, the Bishangarh family, 
brought the pargana into their rapacious clutches. But Maha- 
nand and Udaichand did not here attempt to expel the old land¬ 
holders so completely as in Sakatpur. In 1801 the pargana was 
ceded to the Company and included in the British district of 
Mainpuri-Etawah. At the fourth settlement in 1812, while not 
a single village was restored to the Bais Rajputs, the original 
landholders, in Sakatpur, only ten villages remained to the 
Bishangarh Chaudhari in Saurikh. The pargana was annexed to 
its present district in 1817-18. The demands assessed upon it at 
successive settlements will be found in the appendix. 
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SHAMSABAD, pargana Shamsabad West, tahsil 
Kaimganj. 

This town, whoso name is often mispronounced Sfaamshabad, 
stands on the old cliff of the Ganges, 18 miles north-west of Fateh- 
garh, in 27°32'N. and 79°28'E. The railway station that bears 
its name is actually in Manjhana, six miles distant, and is con¬ 
nected with the town by a metalled road which merges in the 
main road at Hajipur and leaves it again at Faizbagh. An 
unmotalled road from Kaimganj leads vid Shamsabad and Rau- 
shanabad to Farrukhabad, and another road starting from 
Shamsabad crosses the Ganges near Sharifpur and runs to Bharat- 
pur in the Shahjahanpur district. The population was 8,376 in 
1901. 

The town is perched on mounds carved from the cliff by 
ravines which descend to the old bed of the Ganges. This bed is 
occupied by the Burhganga, which at most times of the year is a 
mere series of pools linked together by a shallow and arable 
depression. But though shallow and about a mile distant, the 
Burhganga serves as a useful drain for the removal of the town’s 
surface drainage. Shamsabad is composed of 83 muhallas or 
quarters, which are divided into scattered groups by patches of 
cultivation. These quarters consist, as a rule, of great clusters of 
mud huts, surrounding a few large brick-built houses or hemming 
in a road. The principal road is a longish brick-paved street of 
mixed dwellings and shops. From it branch many narrow lanes. 
There is a small square grain market, which on the south opens 
into a larger market-place shaded by fine tamarind and nim trees. 
Shamsabad is no longer remarkable for any important trade or 
manufacture; but in the days before the introduction of English 
cloth it produced largo quantities of the fine textures known as 
mitha and jhuna. The town has a quaint and imposing appear¬ 
ance, and the residences of the Nawabs and leading Pathans 
are much above the average. The roads and drainage are 
good, and with a small additional expenditure the sanitation 
would bo excellent. The modern public buildings are a police 
station, a sub-post-office, a vernacular middle school, an upper 
primary school, an aided lower primary school, and a cattle- 
pound. 
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Shamsabad ia administered under Act XX of 1856 (Bengal 
Mofussil Police) and the provisions of the V illage Sanitation Act 
(U. P. Act ill of 1892) also have been applied to it. The main 
income is derived from a house-tax, assessed on 696 of the 1,162 
houses in the town. In 1908 this tax produced Es. 2,559, which 
gives an incidence of Re. 1-13-10 per inhabited house, and 2 
annas 6 pies per head of the population. The principal items of 
expenditure are police and conservancy, any surplus being 
devoted to local improvements and public works. 

The old town of Khor, some throe and a half miles distant 
on the Ganges cliff, was founded about the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century by a Rathor sometimes called Jai Singh Deo, but 
more often Parjan Pal. At that time, and indeed till the reign 
of Akbar, ti e Ganges is said to have flowed beneath the old cliff. 
About 1288, the emperor Shams-ud-diii came down the river in 
ships, and expelling the Rathors, founded Shamsabad some two 
miles to .the east of the present town. All that remains of Khor 
is a large mound called the Kot or fort of the Khor Rajas, which 
rises about 30 feet above the level of the alluvial lowlands. It 
contains the tombs of a saint named Aziz-ullah, whose prayers 
are supposed to have materially contributed to the victory of 
Shams-ud-din, and of one Saiyid Salim, the ancestor of the Kabai 
Saiyids still found in the pargaua. From the ancient city some 
Kanaujiya Brahmans in these provinces take their title Khor 
ka Pande. The modern town is said to have been founded in 
1585 by one Mirza Tahir on the lands of Larampur, Paliya, 
Sikandarpur, Akbarpur-Daraodar and Khanpur. The Ain-i- . 
Akha'>i mentions it as the headquarters of a pargana and the site 
of “a, fort on the banks of the Ganges.” Shamsabad plays a 
conspicuous part in the history of the district, and several refer¬ 
ences to it will be found in chapter V. 


SHAMSABAD EAST pirgana. 

This pargana of the Farrukhabad tahsil is bounded on the 
north by the Kaimganj tahsil; on the south-west by tahsils Aliganj, 
of Etah, and. Mainpuri and Bhongaon of Mainpuri; on the south 
by tahsil Chliibramau j on the east by the rest of the Sadr tahsil. 
All its boundaries are very irregular, and the eastern, into which 
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Muhammadabad intrudes like a wedge, is the most irregular of 
all. The total area is about 132 square miles. Tradition asserts 
that when, in about 1450 A.D., TCaran, the last Eajaof Khor, was 
expelled by the King of Jaunpur, his grandson Udaichand settled 
in Muhammadabad with the lesser title of Rao. This Udaichand 
is the reputed ancestor of all Rathor proprietors north of the 
Kali Nadi. His grandson, Rao Krishn Rai, moved into this par- 
gana, building a castle at Khimsepur; while his Rathor brothers 
and kinsmen spread over 26 villages in the south-east. The 
chief is now in possession only of Khimsepur and Ganeshpur; but 
is nevertheless held in great respect, and receives at each recur¬ 
ring Holi and Dasehra festival gifts of homage from his brother 
Rathors. There was originally one pargana of Shamsabad, 
which included two subdivisions or kiamata, Behar and Siroli. 
There was a Gaur Raja of Siroli at the time of the 
foundation of Farrukhabad, and he is stated to have sent his son, 
Akbar Sah, to assist Nawab Muhammad Khan in keeping the 
Bamtelas at bay. At the cession in 1802 the present pargana 
was severed from the greater Shamsabad and made into a separate 
pargana under the name of Shamsabad East. The demands 
assessed on the pargana at successive settlements will be seen in. 
the appendix. 

SHAMSABAD WEST 'pargana. 

This pargana of the Kalmganj tahsil is bounded on the east 
and north-east by the Ganges; on the north by pargana Kampil; 
on the west by the Aliganj tahsil of Etah; and on the south by 
the Farrukhabad tahsil. Its total area is some 196 square miles. 

T,n the Ain-i-Akhari, Shamsabad is recorded as a huge par¬ 
gana of claatur Kanauj and aarkar Agra, with a rental, of 71,38,463 
dama. But Akbar himself is said to have later on severed from 
it Mihrabad, north of the Ganges, which once included pargana 
Amr itpur. Even thus reduced, Shamsabad included not only the 
two Shamsabads and Muhammadabad in this district, but ^sq. 
pargana Azamnagar in the Etah district. When the Delhi 
emperors gave way to the Bangash Nawabs, great changes took 
place in the landholding body. Not only were many villages, 
confiscated and bestowed onAhe Afghan cousins of the new mlerfl.,, 

17 
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but the whpile of what was afterwards called pargana Pipargaon 
was detached from Shamsabad to form the fief of a favourite 
wife. Whe^ ceded to the British in 1802 the remainder of Shams¬ 
abad was divided into three parganas, Shamsabad West, Muham- 
madabad and Shamsabad East. The land revenue assessed on 
the pargana at successive settlements will be found in the appen¬ 
dix. 

SINGHIRA^MPUR, pargamt Bhojpur, tahsU Fabrukhabad. 

This village, whose name is also spelt Sangrampur, is piotur- 
e8C[uely situated on the high bank of the Ganges, about 11 miles 
south-east of Fatehgarh, in 27°18'N. and 79»46'E. The popula- 
tion, which in 1901 amounted to 1,728 persons, consists for the 
most part of mendicant Brahmans who hold land revenue-free. 
For it is as a scene of religious bathing that Singhirampur is chiefly 
remarkable. Here are held, in the months of Jeth and Kartik, 
two great yearly fairs which last for three days each. But 
attendance of bathers is no longer what it was, as the railway 
now carries the pious bather to Soron or Allahabad, and the 
many decaying dharmsalas bear melancholy testimony to the 
declining importance of the place. The temple itself is of no 
architectural interest and dates from no antiquity. Nevertheless, 
the place is well worth a visit, especially in the rains, when the 
Ganges, ordinarily two miles distant, washes the lower steps of 
the bathing ghaU. The place contains a branch post office and a 
lower primary school. 

The vUJage was bestowed by Daulat Bao Sindhia (1794—1827) 
on his spiritmil director Ramkrishna Das, a Brabmachari mendi¬ 
cant. The grant was upheld by the British Government on con¬ 
dition that the Saddbart, or distribution of food to mendicants, 
should be maintained. The village now therefore supports a sort 
of monastic body, composed of a prior {gwd) and his monks or 
disciples (chsloi). On the death of the former his successor is 
elected by the latter; but the election has not always been allowed 
to stand. Thus when Ramkrishna Das died, Sarbsukh Ram was 
elected gwru; but another disciple, Sewa Ram, was appointed by 
a decree of the civil court. A later guru was displaced by the 
Docal Government for non-fulfilment of his duties. 
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TALGRAM, pargana Talobam, ahsU Ohhibbamau. 

This town, which gives its name to the pargana, lies 24 
miles south of Fatehgarh in 27“2'N. and almost 

midway between the Grand Trunk Road and the Isan river. 
The population in 1901 numbered 6,467, the principal families 
being Brahmans and Kayasths, Formerly a tahsil headquarters 
and an important centre of road traffic, Talgram is now but an 
ordinary market town. The tahsil headquarters have been removed 
to Chhibramau, but its situation still brings a certain amount of 
traffic through Talgram from the large tracts to the south and 
west which are still untouched by the railway. A second-class 
road, leaving the Farrukhabad-Cawnpore road at the Khudaganj 
bridge, and crossing the Grand Trunk Road Smiles further south, 
divides at Talgram, connecting Farrukhabad by its two branches 
with Tirwa and Etawah. On the west one road joins Talgram 
to Chhibramau, while another passes through Bishangarh into 
Mainpuri. The markets held ‘on Mondays and Fridays are 
fairly well frequented. But that Talgram has gone down in 
the world is evident from the appearance of its buildings. 
Its numerous brick houses, wall and substantially built, with 
some pretensions to architectural ornament, but all old and all 
more or less in disrepair, speak clearly of a now vanished 
prosperity. Of the castle which formerly stood south of the 
town there remains only the mound which marks its site. A 
pound, a 8<irai, and a post-office are the present public build¬ 
ings of Talgram. The following educational institutes exist 
in the town; a secondary vernacular middle school, a low¬ 
er primary district board school and an aided lower primary 
school. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, and 
the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act {U. P. Act II of 
1892) have also been extended to it. The main source of income 
is a house-tax, assessed on 367 of the 1,249 houses in the town. 
In 1908 this tax brought in Rs. 788; the incidence being 2 annas 
4 pies per head of the population, and Rs. 2-2-4 per assessed house. 
The principal heads of expenditure are police and conservancy, 
any surplus being devoted to local public works and improve¬ 
ments. 
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TALGRAM pargana. 

This jjftrgana of the Chhibramau tahsil is bounded on the 
eaatbypar^anaKanauj; on the north-east by the Ganges ; on the 
north by the Sadr tahsil; and on the south by pargana Saurikh, 
The total area is about 119 square miles. 

In the Am-i-AAihaM, Talgram is recorded as a mahal. of 
dastur ani,sarkar Kanauj and mhah Agra. From the rule of the 
Delhi emphrors it passed about 1720 into that of the Bangaah 
dynasty. About 30 years afterwards it was seized by the Qudh 
Nawab, to be recovered after a short interval by Ahmad Khan, 
In 1752, again, the latter ceded it to the Marathas, but remained 
in charge of its administration. When the Marathas invaded 
the district iu 1769 they seem to have taken over charge them,- 
selves, but a£;x or seven years later they were finally ejected by 
the Nawab of Oudh, \vho in 1801 ceded the pargana to the 
British. It ^was at first a part of the Etawah district, but was 
transferred to Farrukhabad in 1817. The demand assessed on 
the pargana at successive settlements will be found in the 
appendix. 

THATIA, Pargana and Tahsil Tirwa. 

Thatia i^ a small town about 7 miles distant from Tirwa, 
10 miles from Kanauj, and 36 miles south-east of Fatehgarb, in 
27®20' N. and 79° 47'E. Good unmetalled roads lead from 
Kanauj and Tirwa, but the difficulty of crossing the Isan Nadi 
makes the town inaccessible during the monsoon. The popular 
tion of the tow n proper in 1901 was 3,519, and of the outlying 
hamlets 2,964, but there is every indication that 8uoce8siv.e epi¬ 
demics of plague have considerably reduced these figures. 

The modern town, sometimes known as Ganj Thatia, owes 
that name to a market-place into which, at the oast of the town, 
the main road opens out. Here markets are held every Friday 
and Tuesday. The town is drained by the Gondi water-course, 
which winds round its north-western side to meet the Isan, In 
neither trade nor population is Tbatia what it was. Evidences 
of decay may be seen in the many ruined houses which throng 
the town. Such ruins are perhaps most plentiful in its norths 
western corner, once inhabited by cotton-printers wh.Q have 
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migrated elsewhither. For its cotton-printing and its trade in 
salt and cloth the town had in former times rather a celebrity. 
But the absence of metalled roads and the alignment of the 
Cawnpore-Aohnera railway have robbed Thatia of all but its 
agricultural trade, and the only impetus it now receives is from 
the occurrence of the annual fair at Makanpur five miles away. 

Thatia contains a police station, a branch post-office, a 
cattle-pound, a secondary vernacular middle school, a lower 
primary boys’ school, and a lower primary girls’ school. The 
Irrigation department maintains a bungalow at Behta, two miles 
outside Thatia, on the Tirwa road. The sarai is a fair-sized 
untidy quadrangle of the usual type, shaded within by some 
fine trees. It was built about seventy years ago by prisoners 
from the • Fatehgarh jail, and is much frequented by people 
passing to and from the fairs at Makanpur in Cawnpore. 

Just outside the town, on the south, is a high mound marking 
the spot occupied until 1858 by the castle, formerly the home of 
some Baghel Rajputs, a branch of the Tirwa family. In 1803, 
Chhattarsal, second Raja of Thatia, rebelled against the Company, 
resenting the cession. A British force besieged and took the 
castle; but their leader, Colonel Guthrie, was slain, and his 
tomb may still be seen in good preservation at Thatia. The 
Raja’s title and estates were confiscated. But the castle con¬ 
tinued to be the home of his descendants until 1857, when Pokhar 
Singh followed his ancestor’s example and revolted. He was next 
year' transported to the Andamans and the castle was blown up. 

Thatia is administered under Act XX of 1856, and is also 
subject to the provisions of the "Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act 
II of 1892). The main source of income is a house-tax, assessed 
on 400 of the 1,336 houses in the town. In 1908 this tax yielded 
Rs. 582, giving an incidence of 2 annas 8 pies per head of 
the population, and Re. 1-7-3 per assessed house. The principal 
heads of expenditure are police and conservancy. The balance, 
a small one, is directed to works of improvement. 


TIRWA, fargana and tahsil Tikwa. 

This town, in 27‘*6'N. and 79®47'E., lies 25 miles south-east 
of Fatehgarh, and consists of two j>art8, Old Tirwa and Ganj, or 
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Market, Tirwa. Old Tirwa is a village of 700 inhabitants, some 
half a mirel ^istant from Ganj Tirwa ; and it is from hence that 
the tahsil, j^argana and Raja derive their titles. The Raja’s 
fort is a lafge straggling collection of kaehha buildings flanked 
with mud bastions and earthworks and encircled by a moat. 
The immediate approach and surroundings are sordid and 
untidy, and the residential portions are in bad repair. A former 
chief of thej family named Jaswant Singh did a great deal for the 
improvement of Tirwa. He built a large and handsome tank with 
flights of steps leading down on either side to the water. On three 
sides are corridors and rooms for the use of bathers ; and on a 
level with the water are other smaller chambers built in the 
walls of the tank for the same purpose. Near this tank is 
a temple of Devi, begun by the same Jaswant and completed 
by his successor Pitam Singh. It is an extremely handsome 
structure of stone which has been carved with great taste. Tli? 
temple and tank are the two finest buildings of their class in 
the district. But the tank unfortunately is rapidly falling 
to decay, and the handsome garden enclosure made by the 
same founder has shared a like fate. 

Ganj Tirwa, the headquarters of the tahsil, is a busy and 
thriving place about half a mile south-west of Old Tirwa. It 
is picturesquely situated in a well-wooded tract; and a handsome 
mosque and numerous temples tower above the low mud houses 
of which the town is composed. The drainage is good and the 
town is abo ve the average in the matter of sanitation. The 
population in 1901 numbered 5,763, some four-fifths being 
Hindus, with Kisans in the majority. The town contains a 
tahsili, a police station, a tahsili school, two branch schools, an 
aided girls’ ; school, a sub-post-office, and a cattle-pound. In 1902 
a fine dispensary was opened, erected from Government funds 
supplemented by a handsome donation from Raja Udit Narayan 
Singh of Tir wa. A market is held every Tuesday and Thursday 
In the town, 

Tirwa is administered under Act XX of 1866, and is also 
subject to the provisions of the Village Sanitation Aet (U. P. 
Act ll of 1892), The main source of income is a house-tax, 
assessed in 1908 on 618 of the 1,629 houses in the town. The total 
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yield of the tax was Es. 952, which gives an incidence of 2 nTitiaw 
8 pies per head of population, and of Ee. 1-13-6 per assessed house. 
The principal heads of expenditure are police and conservancy, 
any surplus being devoted to local improvements and public 
works. 


TIEWA tahsil. 

Tahsil Tirwa forms the southern extremity of the Farrukh- 
abad district and may be roughly described as oblong in shape. 
It is composed of parganas Tirwa, Sakatpur, Sakrawa and 
Saurikh and is bounded on the north by tahsils Chhibramau and 
Kanauj of this district, on the west by tahsil Bhongaou of the 
Mainpuri district, on the south by tahsils Bharthana and Bidhuna 
of the Etawah district, and on the east and south-east by tahsil 
Bilhaur of the Cawnporo district. The tahsil contains 264 
tillages, divided into 452 mahals, and its area according 
to recent measurements is 242,954 acres, or 3’79-62 square miles. 
It is thus the largest tahsil in the district with a total length of 
about 36 miles and a breadth varying from 7 to 15 miles. The 
tahsil lies between the valleys of the Isan on the north and the 
Pandu and Arind on the south. The Isan country consists of 
a belt of tarai land, followed on the south by a belt of bhur 
broken up by erosion in many places into a network of ravines 
sometimes unculturable for a breadth of half a mile, south of 
which lies a stretch of culturable bhur. South of the Isan 
country is a tract in which bhwr and dumat alternate, the dumat 
stratum being somewhat thin. The remaining and greater 
portion of the tahsil consists of unadulterated dumat, with the 
exception of very small tracts of a sandy soil known as kahsa 
which adjoin the Arind. Neither this river nor the Pandu has 
any tarai. The tahsil contains several large stretches of dhak 
jungle and a number of huge jhils, and is also remarkable for the 
large area of its rice fields and the prevalence of canal irrigation. 

Of the total area, 126,929 acres, or over 51 per cent., have 
been cultivated on an average during the last four years, and of 
this 31,400 acres or 25 per cent, bears two crops or more every 
year. The barren area is 63,741 acres, or 22 per cent, of the 
whole, and the culturable but not actually tilled area 63,288 
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adres. Th8 latter includes 6,322 acres under groves, as well as 
8,871 acres |of new and 6,893 acres of old fallow. 

The retgrns show that 44*5 per cent, of the cultivation is 
irrigated, mOstly from canals, which account for 63-4 per cent, 
of the irrigation of the tahsil, only 27*1 per cent, being derived 
from wells, and the remainder chiefly from the numerous large 
jhils. The kAarif area slightly exceeds that of the rabi, the 
■former averaging 79,997 acres, and the latter 74,812 acres. Juar 
18 the most ithportant crop in the kharif, covering, by itself and 
with arhar, 24'2 per cent, of the total kharif area. The increas- 
ing popularity of maize has been remarkable here as elsewhere 
and it now aoeounts for 21’8 per cent, of the harvest. Next 
Come bajra, alone and with arhar, 16'6 per cent., and rice 14*4 
per cent. The latter crop occupies 11,698 acres, or nearly 41 
per Cent, of the district total. Sugar-cane and cotton are 
also grown to a fair extent, and a little juar for fodder. In 
the rabi, wheat preponderates, taking up alone 26’3 per cent, 
and along with barley and gram another 16'7 per cent, of the 
whole. Barley is nearly as important, covering 22'6 per cent, 
of the rabi area by itself, and 14‘1 per cent, grown with 
gram. The other rabi staples arc poppy, 10'9 per cent, and 
gram 3 5 per cent. The zaid harvest, consisting principally of 
melons, tobaCeo and vegetables, occupies an average area of 2,020 
acres. 

The chief cultivating castes are Thakurs, Ahirs, Kisans, 
or Lodhas as they are more commonly called in this tahsil. 
Brahmans, Kachhis and Kiirmis. In this tahsil the Kurmi 
cultivation ifl broad in character,, as in Kaimganj, and not 
concentrated, as in the Sadr, a circumstance which is probably 
to be ascribed to canal irrigation, which does not give the 
numerous waterings requisite for high cultivation. In 1908, 
Out of a total area of 136,887 acres included in holdings, 66T 
per cent, was in the hands of occupancy tenants, 21*2 per cent, 
of non-occupancy tenants, and 8’4 per cent, was cultivated by 
proprietorf as their eir or khudkasht, the remainder being either 
rent-free or held by ex-proprietary tenants. Bents are univers¬ 
ally paid in cash, and the average rental incidence is Es. 4-30 
in the case of occupancy tenants, and Rs: 4-90 in that of 
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tenants-at-will. The revenue of the tahsil, which was Es. 2,77,890 ] 
at the last settlement, has been raised to Es. 2,78,864 by the 
recent revision. 

The tahsil contains 452 mahals, of which 144 are held in 
single samindari, 177 in joint samindari, 71 in perfect pattidari, 
67 in imperfect pattidari, and 3 in bhaiyachara tenure. No less 
than 22,761 acres are held revenue-free, and the nazul land 
amounts to 669 acres. Thakurs are the principal landholders, 
owning 48*7 per cent, of the total area of the tahsil. The 
Baghelas, represented by the Eaja of Tirwa, are their most 
important clan. The Raja owns 49 entire villages and shares 
in 4 others, the estates covering an area of 53,861 acres and 
paying Rs. 88,657 in land revenue. Most of the Saurikh pargana 
is owned by small Bais Thakur proprietors. It is the most 
precarious part of the tahsil, and they exhibit the characteristic 
inability of their race to control expenditure by receipts. 
Musalmans own 15'8 per cent, of the tahsil, and among them 
the sons of Nawab Safia Jahan Begam of the Bhopal family own 
8 whole villages and a share in another, paying Rs. 7,628 a 
year in land revenue. 

The population of the tahsil rose from 153,460 in 1872 to 
171,646 in 1881, but during the next decade there was a slight 
drop to 168,673, probably due to the wet seasons which seriously 
affected the bhur villages. The re-establishment of prosperity 
between 1891 and 1901 was marked by an increase to 180,086 
in the latter year. Classified according to religion there were 
167,966 Hindus, 11,826 Musalmans, 86 Jains, 11 Christians and 
197 Aryas. The principal Hindu castes were Kisans, 26,812; 
Ahirs, 20,914; Rajputs, 20,225; Chamars, 20,081 ; Brahmans, 
13,866; and Kachhis, 11,551. Among the Musalmans Sheikhs 
predominated with 2,404 representatives. There were also 1,676 
Pathans, 1,460 Behnas, and 1,125 Musalman Rajputs. The latter 
figure is unusually large, and represents nearly half the district 
total. Of the total population 64’8 per cent, depend directly 
upon agriculture for their living, as zamindars, tenants and field 
labourers, and 12,710 are supported by general labour. 

The only towns in the tahsil are Tirwa and Thatia, with 
populations of 6,685 and 6,541, respectively, and even these are 
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only exaggodated villages. There are 43 other villages with over 
1,000 mhabitj^nts apiece, in most of which markets are held once 
or twice a \|^eGk. There is no manufacture of any interest or 
importance, and the trade of the tahsil is entirely in agricultural 
produce. Tipwa is not so well off for communications as the 
other tahsils in the district. There are no metalled roads com¬ 
pleted yet, though the new road from Sarai Miran to Tirwa will 
shortly he finished with a ferry across the Isan Nadi. As 
regards secoiid class roads, one runs from Saurikh to Bhadausi in 
the east, passing through Tirwa, and traversing the tahsil fairly 
thoroughly from west to east. Another is a continuation of the 
Farrukhabad-Chhibramau second-class road, which runs vid 
Saurikh to Chapunna in the south of pargana Sakatpur. From 
Bela in Etawah run two second class roads to Talgram and 
Kanauj respjotively. These pass through the centre and east of 
the tahsil roughly from north to south. The other roads are merely 
village tracks and deserve no mention in detail. The canal bank 
runs through the tahsil from west to east and is an excellent road 
for pedestrians and horses. There are eight bridges across the 
canal, but the Isan river is not bridged and communication with 
Farrukhabad in the rains is dependent on ferry boats maintained 
at Dubghatta, Sakholi and Kakarghata. The two former are 
kept up by the Eaja of Tirwa. 

The tahsil forms a portion of the Kanauj munsifi, located at 
Sarai Miran, The distance is considerable, and during the rains 
the Isan almost severs communication. For purposes of criminal 
and revenue administration it is under the charge of a full-power¬ 
ed officer on the district staff, assisted by the tahsildar at Tirwa. 
The tahsil i$ divided up among three police circles, with stations 
at Thatia, Sanirikh and Tirwa. These circles are shortly to be 
rearranged, and the Tirwa station moved to. Indargarh. 

TIRWA pargana. 

This pargana of the Tirwa tahsil is bounded on the north- 
' east by the Isan river, which divides it from tahsil Kanauj ; on 
the north-west by tahsil Chhibramau and parganas Saurikh and 
Sakatpur of the Tirwa tahsil; on the south-west by tahsils Bid- 
huna of Eta\irah and Rasulabad of Cawnpore ; and on the south- 
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east by tahsil Bilhaur of Cawnpore. The total area of the par- 
gana is 206 square miles. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari the pargana forms part of Talgram; 
and a part of Talgram it remained for nearly two and a half cen¬ 
turies afterwards. Meanwhile the ancestor of the Baghels, Har- 
har Deo or Harhar Das, had emigrated from pargana Kanauj. 
He first settled at Tusabari, near Tirwa; and hamlets named 
Harharpur and Harbanspur still exist to preserve the memory of 
him and his son Harbans, The immigration of the Baghels can 
be fixed at the end of the seventeenth century; but it was not till 
the latter half of the eighteenth that they emerged from their ori¬ 
ginal obscurity. During the brief occupation of the Marathas 
(circa 1770—761) one Nandram Agnihotri, a KanaujiyaBrahman, 
was governor of Kanauj. He ejected many of the old Eajput 
landlords; and in these ejectments the Baghel chief of the day, 
probably Partap Singh, was his agent. When the Marathas were 
expelled, and Nandram was hard-pressed for refuge, he secured 
it by a deed conferring 35 villages on the Baghel; and this was 
the foundation of the family’s future greatness. The pargana 
now fell into the hands of the Oudh Nawabs; and by ingratiat¬ 
ing himself with the Oudh governor Almas Ali, Partap extended 
his influence and acquired the title of Rao. Two of his sons were 
created rajas, Sumer Singh of Tirwa and L^ih Singh of Thatia. 
The former succeeded to the Tirwa taluqa of 87 villages, the 
latter to Thatia and six other mauzas. But before his death, 
Laik Singh had raised his possessions to a total of 71 villages in 
this pargana and Kanauj. There is extant a copy of an agree¬ 
ment by which he engaged to pay the Oudh authorities a revenue 
of Es. 44,322 on this domain. The position of the two Rajas 
under the government of Oudh was clearly not that which the 
Eaja of Tirwa now holds as proprietor. There is no reason to 
doubt that the Qahlots and other old landholders continued to 
exercise their ordinary proprietary rights and to collect the rents. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that to this day many 
of them pay historical rates. The rajas seem to have occupied 
an intermediate position, in virtue of which they extracted as 
much revenue as they could from the proprietors; and part of 
this revenue must afterwards have found its way into the Oudh 
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exchequer. : When it is said that the Baghels ousted the old pro¬ 
prietors, it not implied that they expelled and at once took the 
place of tho^ls proprietors. But many of the old landholders were 
compelled in time to abandon their rights either through the 
exactions of the Baghels, or because, in the earlier days of British 
power, they could not make thair claims understood. 

In 1801 Talgram was ceded to the Company. The Tirwa 
domain became a separate pargana of the Mainpuri-Etawah dis¬ 
trict, and the Thatia domain of Cawnporo. In 1805, Chattarsal, 
second raja of Thatia, was ill-advised enough to try conclusions 
with his ne^^- masters. His castle was stormed, he himself fled 
across the Jamna, and the domain so carefully amassed by his 
father was forfeited. Forty-five out of the fifty-four villages in 
this pargana were settled with the old proprietors. Two more, 
including Thatia, were after Chattarsal’s death restored by Gov¬ 
ernment to Sheoraj Singh, the adopted son of his widow. In 
1857, Pokhar Singh, the grandson of Sheoraj, rebelled, and what¬ 
ever lands this branch of the Baghol family had recovered were 
again confiscated. 

Pargana or taluga Tirwa seems to have been transferred from 
Mainpuri to Cawnpore; for in 1825 its transfer from Cawnpore 
to the lately-forined Bela sub-collectoratc was recommended. It 
certainly became a part of Bela. But in 1837, when Etawah was 
severed from Mainpuri, and the bulk of Bela annexed to the 
former district, Tirwa was transferred to Farrukhabad. In the 
same year Thatia was given over by Cawnpore ; and within the 
next ten years the two parganas were united under the title of 
Tirwa-Thatia. 

YAKUTGANJ, pargia'aa Buojpur, tahail Faurukhabad. 

This largo village, in 27°24'N. and 79®40'E., stands on a 
metalled road which bifurcates from the Rohilkhand road at mile 
6 and enters Farrukhabad by the Madar Gate. It lies three 
and a half miiles south-south-west of Fatohgarh, and had in 1901 
a population of 2,919. The village lands are covered with earthen 
wells, and are a typical example of the high cultivation of the 
Kurmi and the Kachhi. The only public institutions at present in 
existence are an upper primary school and a branch post office. 
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Half the village is owned by a Kurmi, and the rest is parcelled 
out among a variety of castes. Yakutganj, originally called 
Sarai Nuri, seems to have at first consisted of a sarai and mosque 
built by a devotee named Mian Nuri Shah. The old mosque is 
still standing; and the chronogram which ends the inscription 
on its walls shows that it was erected in 1676 A.D. (1086 
Hijri ): 

Matjid'i-ald, bind-i-rihat-Jlta, 

At Iftidfat-i-Nur Balehsh-i-Faiz-ei, 

S6l-i-tdr{kh-aah khirad gnft andar-{n, 

Farz add thud andar an hahr-i-Khudd. 

“ This high mosque, this peace-increasing foundation, 

Was from the kindness of Nur Bakhsh, the son of Faiz, 

Wisdom spoke its date in this : 

The Divine command was accomplished in that ocean of 
godliness.” 

Some say that Mian Nur was an eunuch, and Sarai Nur was 
certainly refounded by the ounuch Yakut, who, originally a slave 
presented as a gift to Muhammad Khan, rapidly rose in favour 
and was ennobled under the title of Khan Bahadur. Muhammad 
Khan’s officers were forbidden to erect any structure of materials 
more durable than mud or sun-dried bricks. They might, indeed, 
build as a reception-hall one brick chamber ; but any further use 
of bricks and mortar was the prerogative of the Nawab alone. In 
Yakut’s case, however, the prohibition was removed. The Nawab 
remarked that as ho could never have children it did not much 
matter w'hat buildings he left to revert to the State at his death. 
Yakut thereon built seven markets (ganj), including Yakutganj. 
It was founded in 1739 A.D. (1152 Eijri) on the lands of Jakha, 
Jiaoti, Mukarrabpur, Mustafabad, and Nagla Khem. A new 
sarai was erected and the place received the present name. 
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Table 111 — Vital Statmioa, 


Births. Deaths. 


Year 

i 

Total. 

Males. 

' 

Females 

Bate pe 
• 1,000. 

'■ Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Bats 
. per 

i.ooo. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 9 

1891 

30,295 

16,871 

14,424 

86'28 

31,318 

16,986 


36**7 

1892 . 

3r,463 

16,572 

14,881 

36-63 

! 27.846 

15,177 

12,669 

32-48 

1893 ... 

87,763 

19,861 

17,9j2 

43-98 

21,977 

1-2,063 

9,914 

28*59 

1894 ... 

38,060 

20,111 

17,989 

44-31' 

i 39,837 

21,492 

18,845 

46-39 

1895 ... 

37.193 

19,638 

17,666 

43-31 

! 25,136 

13,666 

11,670 

29 27 

1896 

37,144 

19,357 

17,787 

43 26 

28,324 

15,278 

13,046 

32-98 

1897 ... 

32,360 

16,878 

16,483 

37-69 

37,030 

19.686 

17,444 

43-12 

1898 ... 

38,461 

19,926 

18,526 

44-78 

28,337 

14,803 

13,474 

33;00 

1899 .. 

47,146 

24,662 

22,684 

64-90 

84,945 

18,397 

16,548 

40 69 

1900 ... 

42,315 

22,030 

20,279 

•49-28 

27,268 

14,308 

12.966 

31-76* 

1901 ... 

44,252 

23,155 

21,097 

• 4-,So 

30-,881 

19,133 

17,748 

39-84 

1902 ». 

44,001 

22,923 

21,138 

47-59 

33,701 

17,702 

16,059 

38-47 

1903 

47',3a9 

24,773 

22,566 

51-13 

43,638 

22,478 

21.160 

47-12 

1904 ... 

44,910 

23,483 

21,427 

48-50 

46,767 

22,460 

28,307 

49-43 

1905 

39,842 

20,947 

18,895 

43-03 

44,■'60 

22,616 

22,434 

48-55 

1906 ... 

42.842 

23,342 

10,500 

46-27 

36,696 

18,589 

18,106 

39-63 

1907 ... 

41,022 

21,342 

19,680 

44-31 j 

48,315 

24,060 

24,255 

62-19 

1908 ... 

1909 ... 

1910 ... 

1911 ... 

1912 ... 

1913 ... 

1914 ... 

38,021 

19,984 

18,037 

41 06 1 

60,149 

33,068 

33,091 

71-45 


* Ttui rates from 1891 to 1900 ar« calculated from the returns of the 1891 


cansds. 
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Table IV,^Deaths according to cause. 


Total death! from 


Bowel 
Bever, com¬ 
plaints. 


















Table Y.—Statistics of Cultivation and Irrigation, 1314 Fosli. 
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Table VI .—Area in acres undar the •principal crops, TaksU ^anauf 
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Table VI— (continued). — Arta in acres under the principal crtps, Tahsil Tirwa. 
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Table VI— (continued). —Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Chhibramau. 
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Table VT—(continued). —Area in acres ^lnder the principal crops, Tahsil Farrukhahad. 
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Table VI— (continned ).—in acres tinder the principal crops, TahsU Kaimgtnj 
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Tabi^E VI— (concluded). — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Aligarh. 
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Table VIII.; — GogniZ'Zhie Grime, 


Tear, 

Number of cases investi¬ 
gated by polios. 

Number of persons 

Sm 

moiu. 

By 

order of 
Magis¬ 
trate. 

Sent up 
for trial 

Tried. 

Acquit¬ 
ted or 
dis¬ 
charged 

Con¬ 

victed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

. 7 

1898 

... 

2,187 

48 

1,672 

2,090 

430 

1,636 

1899 

1 • t 

1,898 

47 

1,434 

1,808 

472 

1,392 

1900 

*.« 

1,975 

74 

1,483 

2,070 

435 

1,602 

1901 

< •. 

2,737 

37 

1,334 

1,739 

373 

1,361 

1902 


2,324 

22 

1,893 

2,669 

635 

‘2,010 

1903 

• «• 

1,787 


1,366 

1,945 

300 

1,646 

1904 

•. 

1,460 

... 

963 

1,370 

272 

1,098 

1906 

... 

1,666 

... 

839 

1,199 

284 

916 

1906 

« a a 

1,660 

... 

1,105 

1,638 

388 

1,160 

1907 

SIS 

1,650 

... 

908 

1,328 

421 

907 

1908 

ss* 

1,761 

«t* 

912 

1,314 

379 

935 

1909 

»SI 







1910 








1911 

... 







1912 

ts. 








Notb.—C olumns 2 and 3 should show csaos instituted during the year. 













Table JX .—Revenue demand at successive ssttlementa. 
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Table IS.,—Present demand for revenue and cesses for the 


year 1314/afiW. 
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Table XII. — Stamps. 
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APPENDIX. XIX 


Table ILIY.—Income-tax by Tahsils—{Part IV only). 


Ysis. 

1 Tahsil Farrukhabad, 

Fear. 

City of Farrukhabad- 
c««»-Fatehgarb. 

Under 

Rs* 2j000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

- 

Under 

Us. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000, 

to 

o 

n 

at 

& 

Assessees. 
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1898‘99 
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3,739 
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6,276 

77 
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6 
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6 
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98 
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6 
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88 
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6 

304 
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40 

1,013 
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2,741 
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1907-08 
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Farrukkabad District 


Table XIV.— Income-tax by Tahsils—{Part IV only). 


Year. 

Tahsii Kaimganj. 
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Under 

Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Ra. 2,000. 

Year. 
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9 
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13 
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9 
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10 
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16 
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15 
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2.831 
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87 
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Table XV. — District Board. 
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1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 .. 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 ... 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 1910 ... 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 


• Formerly net receipts only were shown. From this year receipts and also expenditure are giren. 
tFrom this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the first time credited to the District Board. 
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Farruhhabad District, 


Table KV 11.—Distribution of Police, 1909. 


Thana. 

Snb- 

In- 

spoctoTB. 

Head 

Con¬ 

stables. 

Con- 

stahloe. 

Police ii 
notified 
areas 
(provin- 
oial 

ebanki- 

dars). 

> 

Town 

Police. 

Rural 

Police. 

Road 

Chau- 

kidars. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


8 

Farrukhabad 

3 

10 

117 



73 

10 

Uuhammada bad, „ 

2 

1 

11 



138 

12 

Kaimgauj 

2 

1 

12 

16 


142 

2 

Kamalganj 

2 

1 

14 


... 

168 


Gursahaiganj 

2 

1 

! 12 


6 

j 

200 

8 

Tirwa (Indergarh.) 

i 2 

1 

1 


0 

117 

10 

Sarai Miran 

2 

1 

12 


... 

226 

14 

Saurikh 

2 

1 

11 


... 

166 

4 

Chhibramau 

.2 

1 

13 


9 

141 

12 

Aligarh 

2 

1 

14 

i 

Ml 

176 

6 

Fatehgarh 

1 

2 

21 


... 

89 


NawabgaD] 

2 

I 

12 



132 

6 

Kampll 

1 

I 

10 



96 

6 

Shamsabad 

1 

1 

8 


13 

102 

2 

Thathia 

2 

X 

11 


6 

60 

4 

Colonelganj out- 








pOlt. 


1 

12 





Kananj outpost . 


1 

3 

28 

... 

t.i 

... 

Civil Beserve ... 

5 

14 

93 

... 



... 

Armed Police 

1 

21 

134 





Total 

34 

62 

631 

44 

4X 

I 

1,963 

106 
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Table XVIII. — Education. 



Total. 


Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Year. 

Schools 

and 

Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Col¬ 

leges 

Vfales. 

fe¬ 

males. 


Males. 

Fe. 

males. 


Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 ... 

170 

6,433 

266 

11 

1,237 


168 

4,124 

266 

1897-98 ... 

141 

4,883 

288 

ll 

1,305 


129 

3,636 

288 

1898-90 ... 

147 

4,001 

656 

11 

1,391 


136 

3,210 

866 

1899-1900... 

164 

6,658 

398 

11 

1.413 


143 

5,145 

298 

1900-01 ... 

l6l 

7,263 

361 

11 

1,565 


160 

6,698 

351 

1901-02 ... 

163 

7,178 

463 

11 

1,616 


150 

6,478 

453 

1902-03 ... 

236 

8,703 

679 

12 

1,599 


224 

7,106 

679 

1903-04 .. 

223 

8,762 

678 

12 

1,683 

s.. 

211 

7,062 

678 

1904-06 ... 

219 

8,643 

640 

12 

1,683 

..a 

207 

6,960 

646 

1905-06 ... 

239 

9,896 

1,045 

13 

1,941 

... 

226 

7,964 

1,045 

1906-07 ... 

230 

9,686 

1,021 

14 

2,056 

3 

216 

7,630 

1,018 

1907-08 ... 

227 

9,920 

l,l7l 

14 

2,397 

10 

213 

7,623 

1,161 

1908-09*... 

226 

8,362 

1.046 

11 

1.645 

22 

214 

6,807 

1,023 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 14 ... 

232 

i 

! 

9,062 

1,078 

i 

11 

1,019 

7 

221 

8,033 

1.071 


• From this year onwards tbo figures are given for sctools under District 
Board management only. 
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FarruJchabad District. 


List of Schools, 1908. 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class of Schools. 

Scholars 
on roll. 


/ 


' Muhammadabad ... 

Upper Primary Dis- 

69 




Hnudganw ... 

trict Board. 

Lower Primary Dis* 

24 




trict Board. 




Muhamm^d- 

abad. 

Sakwai 

Modha 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

17 

62 



Mnudal Sbaukarpnr... 

Do. do. 

33 




Pipargaon ... 

Do do. 

36 




Baukiya ... 

Lower Primary Aided 

29 




District Board. 





Sitholi ... 

Do. do. 

33 



V 

Kandrapur 

Do. do. 

20 



/ 

Rajepur ... 

Upper Primary Iris. 

66 





trict Board. 





KaiimlgaDj , ... 

Do. do. ... 

80 




Singhi Rampur ... j 

Do. do. 

48 




Yaqutgaiij 

Do. do. ... 

98 




Khudaganj 

' Lower Primary Dis- 

22 




trict Board, 





Jahangacj 

Do. do. 

39 



Bhojpur 

Baborakpur ... 

Do. do. 

24 



P.ittia Chheda Singh 

Do. do. ... 

33 

. 



Jarari ... 

Do. do. 

30 




1 Gadanpar Turrali ... 

Do. do. 

32 

■s 



Ratanpur 

Upper Primary Aided 

82 

( 


District Board. 


p 

Ch 

fS 



Isapur ... 

; Lower Primary Aided 
District Board. 

27 




Pateonja 

Do. do. 

29 




Rampur Manjliganw... 

Do. do. ... 

20 




Robila ... 

Do. do. 

26 




Barkhirya 

Do. do. 

27 




Kamalganj 

Lower Primary Girls' 

20 




Aided District Board. 





Baborikpur ... 

Do. do. 

16 



Sha m 9 a b a d 

Merapur ... ... 

Upper Primary Dis- 

88 



trict Board, 




East. J 

Siroli 

Do. do. 

60 



I 

Madanpur 

Do. do. 

60 




Niinkarori ... 

Do. do. 

60 



1 

Bebar 

Do, do. 

79 



/ 

Farrukbabad 

Secondary Anglo Dis- 

197 





trict School. 





Do. 

Secondary Anglo Mis- 

412 





sion School, 




Pahava ... ' 

Patobgarh 

Secondary Anglo Aided 
School. 

213 




Farrukbabad 

Secondary Vernacular 

108 





District Board. 



1 


Do. 

Training Class District 

6 




Board, 





Farrukhabad—('eoBcW.^. 
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List of Schools, 1908—■(ooufcinuedj. 


Tahsil, Pargana. 


Locality. 


Class of Schools. Scholars 
On roll. 


P a h a r a — 
(concld.J. 


Sh a m s a h a d 
East. 


Fatehgaih 

Bakahganj 

Palratalab 

Maseui 

Nawadia ... 

Barhpur ... 

Farrukhabad 
I Sahibganj 
I Bholepur 

Narainpur 

Uampara 

Nala Maehhratta 
Muhallah Manhai'i 
Muballah Seth 
Gaagoli 
Bakha ... 

Farrukhabad 

Fatehgath 

Farrukhabad 


Fatehgarh 

Ebimsepur 

Jeonta ... 
bfaboi 

Dbirpur ... 
Paklina ... 
Barakesho 
Taj pur ... 
Deo Saui... 


TJgarpur SultanpatU. 
Gutasi ... 
Khimsepur 


Obhibramau.. 


Cbhibramau 


Bishaugarh 


Dppr Primary Muni¬ 
cipal Board. 

Bo do. 

Do. do. ... 
Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

Loiver Primary Muni* 
cipsl Board. 

Lovfer Primary Dis¬ 

trict Board. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Upper Primary Aided i 
District Board. I 
Do. do. ... 

Lower Primary Aided 
District Board. 

Do. do, 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. ... 

I Do, do. 
Secondary Anglo Girls’ 
Aided School. 

Lower Primary Mission 
School. 

Model Girls' School 
Girls’Sohool,Municipal 
Board. 

Anathalya (recogniied 
unaided school), 
Patwari School 

Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

Do, do. 

Lower Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

Do. do. 

Do, do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Lower Primary Aided 
District Board, 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Lower Primary Girls' 
Aided District Board. 

Secondary Vernacular 
District Board. 
Trsiuiug Class, Dis- 
triot Board. 

Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 



Al^&rh. Chhibraman—^co»cW.J. 
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FarruJchabad District. 


List of Sohoolsf 1908—(coatinued). 


Tahail. Fatgtna. 


Cliliibramati. 


Talgram 


Amrltpur.,, 


Locality. 


ClasB of Schoolfl, 

Scholars 
on roll. 

Sikandarpar 

... 

Upper Primary District 
Board. 

89 

Kasawah 


Do. do. 

66 

Akbarpur 


Do, do. 

61 

Atroli 

... 

Lower Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board, 

84 

Hathiu ... 


Do. do. 

32 

Cbhibramau 


Do. do. ... 

89 

3adbia Usar 


Upper Primary Aided. 

20 

CUandarpur 

a** 

Do. do. ... 

43 

Bifihanpur Hasilpnr,.. 

Do. do. 

37 

Bhonrai pur 


Do. do. 

44 

Kuuwarpur Banwari. i 

Lower Primary Aided, 

23 

Atraj pur 

aa. 

Do. do. ... 

40 

Cbbibramau 

a*. 

Do. do. 

26 

Sainsarpiir 


Do, do. 

24 

Nogain 

,, 

Do. do, 

24 

Nagarya Mazra 
tbaca. 

Pan. 

Do. do. 

S3 

Shekhpar 

»•* 

Do. do. 

27 

Umrain - 


Do. do. 

28 

Udhranpur 

»•* 

Do. do. 

25 

Sikandurpur 

•• 

Lower Primary Girls’ 
Aided. 

31 

KaBawiib,,. 


Do. do, „ 

24 

UUbacgarb 

«*a 

Do. do. 

21 

Abbarpur 


Do. do. 

25 

Cbhibramau 

• ** 

Do. do. ... 

26 

Talgram 


Secondary Vernacular 
Distriot Board. 

65 

Qursahaigauj 


Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

62 

Saraipiag 

*«• 

Do. do. 

49 

Xerajakat 

••• 

Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

64 

Nigob 


Lower Primary ditto. 

44 

Nauli 


Ditto 

30 

Migbali 


Ditto 

25 

Terra Babbn 


Ditto 

28 

Madbo Nagar 


Ditto 

32 

Tahpur 

... 

Ditto 

22 

Behta 


Ditto 

24 

Talgram 


Ditto 

70 

Salem pur 


Upper Primary Aided 

43 

Samdbiu 


Lower Primary ditto 

29 

Duigaganj 

... 

Ditto 

27 

Talgram 


Ditto ... 

23 

Nigoh 

««. 

Ditto 

24 

Amrltpur 

••• 

Secondary Veruaonlar 
District Board. 

76 

Aligarh 

• t* 

Upper Primary Dis- 
trict Board. 

62 

Allahganj 

•»* 

Ditto 

63 

Sugsugi 


Lower Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

26 





Ali^rh (eoncludtdJ. 
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List of Schools^ 1908—(oontinued). 


TAhsil. PftrgaDLft, 


Locality. 


Class of Schools. 


Scholars 

on 

roll. 


Amritpur— 
(eonoludtd J, 


Param Nagar 


Khakhatmau 


Sabnlpur 

Barua ... 

Pithnapur ... 

Lilapur 

Earanpur Datt 

Kumhror 

Amritpar 

Zcnapur Mabeshpnr 
Gujarpiir 
Birslnghpur 
Bhawanipur ... 

Gaghunathpur 
Nibau Nagla 
Shahjahanpuc 
Kewal Kampur Chi- 
laua. 

Bhaopur Chaurasi ... 
Param Nagar 

Kadhar 

Sara f 

Kbandoli 

Bahadurpur 

Darapur 

Sirhe Chukkarpar ... I 
Jitholi ... j 

Mohammadpar garhia. 


Saurlkb 


Thatia 

Bahosi 

Agaua 

Manjbla 

BhuQoa 

Umardah 

Khairuagar 

Thatia 

Bhadoai 

Tirwagunj 

Tirwa Khas 

Tijlapur 

A user 

Nandemau 

Makhra 

Eurhua 

Thatia 

Indargarb 

Sauiikb 

Maihpura' 


Lower Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary Aided. 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Lower Primary District 
Board. 

Ditto 

Do. Aided ... 

Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

Ditto 

. Lower Primary Dis- 
tri ct Board. 

. Ditto 

. Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Secondary Vernacular 
District Board. 

Ditto ... 

Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

DH.to 

Lower Primaiy do. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Girls’ 
Aided. 

Upper Primary District 
Board. 

Ditto 

Lower Primary District 
Board. 
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Farrukhabad District 


List of Schools, 1908—(continued). 



Locality. 


Class of Schools. 

Scholars 

on 

roll, 

1 

Kankarkuin 

• 

Lower-Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

40 

Ijahadurpui’ 

, 

Upper Primary Aided | 

38 

Sharifpur 


Lower Primary 

19 

Saurikli 

i 

Lower Primary Girls’ 
Aided. 

32 

Sakrawab 

Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

74 

Bautham 


Lower Primary Aided. 

25 

Nagla Bobari Mazia 
Uaulatabad, 

1 

Ditto 

23 

Oarauni ... 


Ditto ... 

20 

Sakrawah 


Lower Primary Girls’ 
Aided. 

24 

Bllaadapor 


Lower Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

26 

.'lizanipur 


Ditto ... 

27 

Haacran ... 


Ditto ... 

36 

Gliiaspur ... I 

Upper Primary Aided 

33 

Sukhsenpur 


Lower ditto. 

26 

Kanauj ... „ 


Diamond Jubilee Anglo 
Biigh School. 

183 

Kauauj ... 

• 

Secondary Vernacular 
District Board. 

84 

Jalalabad ... 

Ditto 

66 

Chliipatti 

• 

Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

78 

Makrandnagar 


Ditto ... 

64 

Sarai Miran 


Ditto ... 

88 

Jaapurapuc 


Ditto 

67 

Miaagauj 


Ditto 

64 

Fatehpur 


Ditto ... 

60 

Gugrapur 


Ditto 

61 

Jaloaar 


Lower Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

29 

Auaugi ... 


Ditto 

31 

Chandapar 


Ditto 

40 

Moazzainpur 


Ditto „. 

40 

Matauli ... 


Ditto 

19 

Mauraiyan Buzurg 


Ditto 

20 

Gangc Mau 


Ditto ... 

37 

Akilpur .. 


Ditto 

27 

Gudbni ... 


Ditto 

27 

Kanauj .. 


Ditto 

70 

Jalalabad 


Ditto 

64 

Sitaura ... 


Upper Primary Aided 

61 

Nazrapur 


Ditto 

26 

Ibrabimpur 


Ditto 

24 

Mobanpur Ilatanpur 


Ditto 

27 

Kanauj .. 

Upper Primary Girls' 
SohooL District Board. 

26 
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XXZl 


List of Schools, 1908—(concluded). 


Tahsil. 


Fargana, 


Kanauj— 
f coneid.J. 


Kampil 



Shamsabad 

We»t. 


Locality. 

1 


Class of Schools. 

Scholars 
on roll. 

■ Jalalabad 

... 

Lower Primary Girls’ 
Aided. 

82 

. Makrand TSagae 

... 

Ditto 

25 

/ Kalmganj 

... 

Secondary Vernacular 
District Board. 

105 

Atoipuv ... 

•• 

Upper Primary Dis- 
tiict Board. 

47 

Bajpur 


Ditto 

100 

Kampil 


Ditto 

88 

Sikandarpur 


Ditto ... 

101 

Bilsar 


fjower Primary DIs. 
trict Board. 

25 

Kuan Kbera 


Ditto 

25 

Jarau 


Ditto „. 

22 

Kaimganj 

ss» 

Ditto ... 

191 

Bbatnsa 


Upper Primary Aided 

61 

Banra ... 


'Lower Primary Aided 

84 

Bahbalpur 

s** 

Ditto 

29 

Barkhera 


Ditto 

29 

^ Kaimganj 

»»• 

Lower Primary Girls’ 
District Board. 

37 

' Shamsabad 

... 

Secondary Vernacular 
District Board. 

88 

Nawabganj 

• t* 

Upper Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

69 

Ehinmini 


Ditto 

60 

Bosbanabad 

• •• 

Lower Primary Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

80 

Ugarpur ... 

ss* 

Ditto ,,, 

35 

Cbilsara ... 


Ditto 

28 

Eanasi ... 


Ditto ,.. 

26 

Sahibganj 


Ditto 

24 

Pilkbana 


Ditto 

22 

Kbalwara 


Ditto 

82 

Mamanpnr 


Ditto 

35 

Babna 

... 

1 Ditto 

29 

Manjbana 


Ditto 

30 

Shamsabad 


Ditto 

79 

Bajiamai 

s«« 

Secondary Vernacular 
Aided. 

162 

Kagla Dama 

Sfl 

Lower Primary Aided 

18 

Naugaon... 

,,, 

Ditto 

17 

Kninyan Kbera 


Ditto 

28 

Shamsabad 

• •• 

Ditto 

88 


20 




Farruichabad histrict. 


EOAnS, 1908, 


A.-Pbovihcial. Miles. Pur. Feet. 

(i) Aligarh, Etah and Cawnpore section ... ... 42 3 0 

(li^ Bareilly, Fateligar'h and Quisahaiganj Trunk 29 1 137 

road. Railway feeder road from Grand Trunk 
toad to— 

(iii) Sarai Miran railway station .. . . 0 0 160 

(iv) Garsahaiganj ... ... ... q 0 300 

(v; Garsahaiganj goods-shcd on the Rsjputana-Malwa 0 0 100 

Railway, 

(vi) Railway feeder road from Bareilly, Patehgarh and 0 1 220 

Garsahaiganj Trunk road to Kaimganj Railway 
station on Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 


A.—Firti elast mtialled readi,bridged aitd drained 
throughout. 


(i) Etawuh, Bewar and Fatehgavh branch road 
fii) Farru^habad and Kaimganj road ... 
(Hi) Ditto Fatia road 

(it) Ditto Ghatiya Ghat road 

(v) Ditto Faqutganj road 

(vi) Fateh|;arh and Kadir Darwasa road ... 

(vii) Ditto Lai Darwaza road ... 

Station roads. 

(i) Post-office road ... ... 

(ii) Circular road ... 

(Hi) Burgadiaghat road ... 

(iv) Rakha road ... ... 

(v) Masttlni road 

(yi) Gangs Darwaza to Tokaghat 
(vii) Kanauj railway feeder road... 

(viii) Kaimganj ditto ... 

(ix) Shamshabad ditto 

(x) Koshanabad ditto 


21 3 403 

18 2 406 

8 S 138 

2 4 678 

4 7 150 

2 6 47 

8 0 560 


B 4 155 


2 0 
1 0 
2 4 


6 380 
0 0 
0 600 
4 0 

2 830 


£.-~Fartially bridged and drained. 
(1) Aligarh tahsil road 


4 347 


0 6 660 


J..—Second class uumetalled roads, bridged and drained 
throughout. 

(1) Aligar j and Farrukhabad road 


17 6 640 


17 6 640 
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KOaT)S, 1908— (continuedj. 


S,—Second filaas unmetalled roada^ partially bridged 
and drained. 

(i) Araethi Old and Gangs Damaza road ... 

_('i) Ayarwa, Chhibramau and Fatrukhabad road 

(iii) Burbuamau and Bakha road 

(iv) Bela and Khudaganj road 

(v) Ditto Meoragbat road 
(vi) Bewar and Nekpur road 

(vii) Bbadosi and Surajpnr road . 

(riii) Colonelganj and Lakbola Bagh road ... 

(ix) Ganri Mabadeopur and Kaimganj road.,. 

(xj Qursabaiganj and Rakba road 
(li) Jaganwa Tal and Mehdigbat road ... 

(xii) Jaaanli and Terra Malloo road 
(liii) Karorapatti and Saurikb road 

(xiv) Lakbola Bagh road ... 

(xv) Mehrupur and Manpatti road 
(xvi) N Lug.iwan and Nonaraganj road 
(xvii) Rosbanabad railway feeder road 

(xviii) Lai Darwaza and Rakba road 


Fifth elaaa roada, cleared, partially bridged and drained, 

(i) Cbauraai and Narainpur road 

(ii) Diiporgbat and Grand Trunk road 

(iii) Farrukhabad and Puntbar road ... 

(iv) Hamirpur and Samdbm toad 
(y) Amritpur and Khudaganj road 

(v_i) Kali Kadi and Singbiranipur road ... 

(yii) Mianganj and Singbpur road ... ”, 

(viii) Rajgbat and Sbarifabad road 


Sixth elaaa roada, cleared only. 

I AlUbganj and Amritpur road 
I Amanabad and Bagar road 
I Ataipnr and Bhagwanpur road 
) Ayarwa and Sakrawa road .. 

) Babadurpur and Gontia road 
) Bagh Mahtab Rai and Uhojpur road 
) Baraun and Petban road 
I Bela and Tliatia road 
Bbanpur and Kumholigbat road 
Bbaratpur ghat and Ibrabimpur road 
I Ditto Sahibganj road 
Bbojpur and Sbaikhpur road 
I Bisbangarb and Chhibramau road 
Bela and Sakrawa road 
I Do. Saurikb road 
Bidhuna and Talgram road 
Biebangarh and Kumholigbat road 
Ditto Saurikb road 


Miles. Fur, Feet, 


1 4 

39 0 


26 6 
1 6 


237 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

6 

0 

28 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

9 

9 

0 

16 

1 

0 

39 

0 

0 

141 

6 

0 


0 O 

0 0 





xxxiv 


Farrukkabad. Didrict. 


ROADSi lS90—{'eo»eluded). 


Sixth elat» roadt, eleared (concluded). 


Miles, Fur. Feet, 


(six) Chhidpuri end Kttimganj road 
(xx) FalabagU and Nawabganj road 
(xxi) Farrukhabad and Bupnagar road 
(xiii) Ditto Panpaipur road 

(xiiii) Ditto Ainritpur road 

(xiiv) Qhatiaffbat and Kanauli road 
(xiv) Qursahaiganj and Kanauli road 
(xxvi) Ditto Talgraai road 
(xiTii) Gbatiaghat and Araritpur road 
(ixviii) Ditto ,litbauli road 
(xxiz) Hospital and Kalyanpiir road 
(xxz) Hanloi and Kanauj road 
(xxxi) Amritpur and Shatnaabad road 
(xxzii) ludurgarh and Jarbapur road 
(xxxiii) Jalalabad and Kanauj road 
(xxtiv) Jarari and Kamalganj road 
(zxxt) Jalalabad and Uncha road 
(xxivi) Ditto Pacbour road.,, 

(xxxvii) Kaimganj and Saraiagbat road 
(xxxviii) Ditto Sbamsabad road 
(xxxix) Ean^alganj and Mubammadabad road 
(xl) Kankuj and Tbatia road „, 

(ili) Karanpur and Suraj pur road 
(xliij Kaimganj and Pindava road 
(xlii ) Kacbwagirba and Mubaiumadpur road 
(xUv) Knnarpnr and Siwaai road 
(xlv) Kamalganj and Marhiagbat road 
(xlvi) Kanauli and Munpatti road.,, 

Ixlvii) Kampil and Jattighac road.,, 

(xlviii) Karhar and Mubaraniadgunj road 
(xlix) Marhiagbat and Shaikh pur road 
(ll Mubammadabad and Saraiaghat road 
(li) Muharamadgauj and Marhiagbat road 
(lii) Madhonagar and Tiryaghat road 
(liii) Nagla Dui ga and Puntbar road 
(liv) llakha and Kanaua road 
(Iv) Siwara and Shadnagar road,.. 

(Ivi) Talgram and Yaqutganj road 


6 3 0 

6 0 0 

17 0 0 

18 0 0 

8 2 28o 

7 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 0 0 

U 7 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 

7 4 0 

10 0 0 

14 2 0 

10 0 0 

6 0 0 

8 4 0 

12 0 0 

12 0 0 

6 0 0 

14 0 0 

10 0 0 

11 4 0 

7 0 0 

8 6 0 

2 6 0 

10 0 
6 0 0 

4 10 

2 0 0 

10 0 

12 0 0 

6 0 0 

14 4 0 

2 0 0 

6 0 0 

0 4 0 

18 0 0 


Total 




470 4 286 

1,009 2 9 


Gband TotaX 




■MAIJJ 
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Qbatiaghat 


Oola Hospital 
Garbia Shikar* 


Singbi Earn pur 

Daipur 

Jalesar 

Eajgbat Meora- 
ghat. 

Kusumkhor 

Mebdighat ... 

Bhagwanpur ... 

Bahhalpar ... 
Cbhidpuri 

Pindara 

Surajpur 


Bebta Nibal B e h t 
Nibal. 

Karanpur ... ICaraap u 
Bichpui'ia gbat Easulpqr 


Sota Baba* 
durpiir. 

Fatehgarb 
G a r h i a 
Dbar a ra- 
pur and 
Ga r h i a 
Sh i k a r- 
pur. 

Singbi 
Bam pur. 
Daipur ... 
Jalasar 
Bampnr ... 

K u B n m • 
kbor. 

Ourj ana* 
pur. 

Bhagrfa n • 
pur 

Babbal pur 
Shoo g a n- 
pur. 

Pindara ... 
Bibat Na. 

garya. 
Bebta 
Nihal. 
ICaranp u r 


Farrukb* 

abad. 


g J Amaiyapnr ... 

O ^ Allafaganj 

g Chiria 
^ Aahrafpur 

K h andau li 
Hatbi. 

. f Daraura 

jz; J KumbauU 

'j Sabaspur ... 


Amaiyapnr 

Allakganj 

Cbiria 

Asbrafpur 

Ebandau 1 i 
Hatbi. 


Bboj pur... 

Knnanj ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Kampil ... 


West. 

Amritpur 


Ditto ... 
Ditto .. 
Ditto ... 
Kbakb a t* 
man. 

Ditto ... 


Kanauj 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Do. .., 

K a i m ■ 



panj. 

Ditto ... 

Do. .. 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

Do .. 

Ditto ... 

Do. ... 

Sbamsabad 

Do. 


Aligarh 
Do. ... 


Daraura ... Bbojpur , 


[ Udbaranpur ... 
IbiVD Kakarghata 


Eninhauli 

Sabaspur 

Ha r b a 1* 
labbpur. 
K a k a r • 
ghata. 


Ditto ... 
Sbamsabad 
East, 

Cbbi bra* 
mau. 
Tirwa 


Farrukh * 
abad. 
Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ch b i b. 
ramau. 
Tirwa ... 


Pub 1 i c 
Work s 
depar t* 
meat. 
Lease ... 
Do, ... 


Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Pub 1 i c 
Wor k 8 
depar t- 
ment. 
Lease 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 



Xsxvi 


Farriihhabcid District. 


POST OFFICES, 190S. 


Tabail, 

Pai'gaua. 

Offices. 

Class. 


1 

Fatehgarh ... 

Head office. 



Bataza bazar 

Sub-office. 



Fateh garb B. S. 

Ditto. 


P»bara 

Farrukbabad 

Ditto. 


\ 

Kila 

Branch office. 

i 


Farrukbabad R. S. 

Sub-office. 


Lindsayganj ... 

Ditto. 


\ 

Yaqiitganj 

Branch office. 


Sbamaabad East ... J 

Merapur ... 

Branch office. 


Khimsepur 

Ditto. 


\ 

( 

Nim Karori ... 

Ditto. 

M ub am madabad 

Sub-office. 


MniiAmmadaliad { 

Pipargaou ... 

Branch office. 


Bbajpur ... 

Kamalganj ... 

Sub-office. 


Jabanganj ... 

Branch office. 

\ 

Singhirampat ... 

Ditto. 

• f 

Parbmnagar ... 

Kavbar ... 

Ditto. 

"s 1 

t 

Aligarh 

Sub-office. 


Amritpur | 

Allaligaoj ... 

Aniritpnr ... 

Branch office. 
Ditto. 

^ 1 

1 

Karaupur 

Ditto. 


( 

Cbhibramau 

Sub-office. 

d 

Chhibramau c 

Bisbaugarb 

Sik-tudaipur 

Branch office. 
Ditto. 

a 

1 

Akbarpur ••• 

I Ditto. 


/ 

Sarai Frag 

Ditto. 

13 

Talgram ... J 

Gursabajgauj ... 

Sub-office. 


Talgram ... 

Branch office. 

) 

TeraJakat ... 

Ditto, 


[ 

Samdhao 

Ditto. 

f 

Sakatpur 

Indargarb 

Ditto. 

4 j 

Tifwa 

Tirwa ... 

Sub-office. 

E( 

Saoitibh 

Sauriab ... 

Ditto, 

s 

Tirwa 1 

Ebairnagar ... 

Branch office. 

1 

Tbatia 

Ditto. 


Sakalpur 

Haseran 

Branch office. 

Sakrawa 

Sakrawa 

Ditto, 


/ 

Jalalabad 

Branch office. 



Cbhipatti 

Ditto. 

, 


Kusum Kbor ... 

Ditto. 

S z' 


Sbikbaua 

Ditto. 

n 

a 

Kauauj ... c 

Makrand Nagar 

Miyanganj 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


Jaspurapur 

Ditto. 



Kauauj city 

Sub-offioo. 

\ 


Sarai Miran 

Ditto. 


Kacbebri Tola., 

Branch office. 
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POST OFFICES, \9Q&^(conclndedJ. 


Tsbsil. 


Pargsna, 


It 

to 


Satn pll 


Shstutabad West 


Offices. 


I Kaiatgani 
I Ataipur 
' Kaiu pil 
Itaipur 

I Sikamlai'pur Khaa 
MnDjbaDB 

I NawabgBDj 

/ Pilkbaca 
Rosbanabad 
! Ugarpur 

Shumaabad West 


Chss, 


Sab-office. 
Braneb office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 

Braneb office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Sub-office, 






xxxviii 


i’arruihabad District. 


MARKETS, 1908. 


Tahail. 



Pargana. 


Muhambiadabad.., 


Blioj pur 


Lamsabad, S 
Sast. i 


Kampil 


Amritpur 


Khakbatmaa, 


Paramnagar 


Saurikb 


Sakatpur 


Sakrawa 


Muhammadabad 


Farrukbabad, Moballa 
Ebatakpura, 

Do. Ghumaa 
Nibalpur ... 

Arraha Paharpur 

Katnalganj 
Bajepnr ... 
Kbudaganj... 

Kori Khera... 

Lubua Nugla Maupatti 

Bibar Khas 

Nib Karorj,., ,,, 

Nadsa ... 

Mahoi 

Gild Kaiiagau] 

Aligaib ... 

Islamaagar 
Cbauraai ' 

Babadurpur 
Salempur 
Eai ... 

Kadbar 

Ganj Madarwu 
Tinva (khaaj 
Khairnagar 
Auser ... 

Hamirpur ... 

Sukbi ... 

Tbtttia 

Basta ... 

Gorauli 
Umardha ... 

. Do. 

Bailamaa Sarayan 
Gura ... 

Buva ... ... 

Saurikb ... 

Kadaimau ... ,,, 

Kisai Jagdiabpur 
Pura Kai (Indargaib) 

Sakatpur ... 

Haseran ... 

Ebadnia ... 

Bajpur 

Eatyar Mazra Baugawao 
Baku. 


Sbarifpur ... 


Market days. 


Sunday and Wednesday. 
Saturday and Tuesday, 
Ditto, 

Friday. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Monday and Thursday. 

Sunday and Thursday, 
Monday and Friday, 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday, 
Tuesday and Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday, 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
Monday and Friday. 

Monday and Thursday, 
Monday and Thursday, 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Wednesday, 
Saturday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 

Ditto cattle. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 

Tuesday and Saturday, 
Sunday and Thursday, 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
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MABEETS— 


Ttthiil 

PargAnn. 

Baxar. 

Market dayi. 

i 

IS 

1 

Chhibramau ^ 

Chbibranau 

Akbai'pnr ... 

Sikaudarpar ... 

Kasawa ... ... 

Biabengarb 

Sarai Qopal 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Wedneswy, 
Monday and Thnriday. 
Sunday and Tbnraday, 
Wednesday and Sunday. 
Ditto. 

Talgram ... - 

1 

Talgram ... 

Nurganj (Talgram) .. 
Salem pur ... 

Durgaganj (Adam par) 
Gyanpur ... 

Sarai Pryag 
i Tera Jakat 

Samdbin ... 

Moradganj Majbpurwa 

Monday and Friday. 

Sunday and TMaday. 
Saturday and Friday. 
Sunday and Wednesday, 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Tuesday and Saturday, 
Monday and Thursday. 

•Ai 

S i 

Q 

* 1 
M j 

Eanauj | 

Patebpur ... ... 

Jaepurapur Sarnyau ... 
Jalalabad ... ... 

Tarmou 

Mianganj ... 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Wednesday and Satin ^y, 
Tuesday and Friday, 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday 







Fa/rrukkahad JDiatrid. 


zl 


PAIRS, 1908, 


Tahsil. 

Fargana, 

Town or 
village. 

Fair 

1 

Date. 

i Average 

1 attend' 
anoo. 


' 

/AlUhnagar 

Debiji ... 

Chsit Badi 8th.| 

4,000 

.. 

Barhpura. 

Bhadon Sudi 




Ditto ... 

'tiincsbji ... 

3,000 

* 



Sotapur Baba>| 

Ganges bath- 

Kirtik Sudi 

6,000 



durpur Qhatia> 

tng. 

Puran m a 8 b i 



Pahara ... | 

ghat. 1 

and Juth Sudi 

IQfll , 




1 

Uadbopur 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

4,000 



Tohagbat. 


1st to lOlh 




All a h a a gar, 

Ram Lila 

5,000 



Barhpura. 

i 

ICuar Sudi. 




, Fatehgirh 

Ditto ... 

DitiiO ,. 

6,000 

i 


' Sh e 1 k h p tt r 

Ura Makhdum 

18th Jamadi> 

8,000 

2 

Rustampur. 

Sahib. 

ussania 


ti 

, 

Singhi Rampui- 

Gauges bath* 

Kartik Sudi 

9,003 



ing. 

every Purau* 


a 

Bh<tjpur 


mashi. 



Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Jeth Sudi 10th 

Do. 



Kamalganj 

Ram L'la ... 

iCuar Sudi 1st 

2,000 




to 10th. 



Puthri ... 

Mahadcoji ^ 

Phagun Badi 

l3tU and 
(Jhait Badi 

4,000 

6,000 


Sfa a m a-, 

abad Bait.' 



18tb. 


Bigha Man ... 

Debiji ... 

Kver y Friday 
and Monday in 

1,200 









the month ofj 
Asarh. 


s 


Raja Bampur,.. 

Do. ...* 

Ba)s..kh Sudi 

800 


\ 


Puraumashi. 



' f 

Filkhaua ... 

Debiji 

Chait Badi Sib 

1,000 


S b a m s- j 

Siyani ...■ 

Do. 

Ditto 

600 


abad West.'i 

Sahabgauj 

Do. 

Baisakb Badi 

600 


1 

i 

9th. 



/ 

Ataipur-Eoha> 

Medni ... 

10th of Jamadi- 

8,600 



hb, I 


ul-awa. 




jChilauli „ 

Doviji 

Chait Sudi Sth 

1,000 

Kaimgatij.^ 


Ditto 

Urs Karam 

and 9tb. 

26 th,27th and 

1,000 



Ali Shah. 

28th of Zekad. 


Kampil 

Bird KaimKaD} 

Hanumanji ... 

Chait Sudi 

600 



10 th. 



Madaul .. 

Bhutka mela 

Chait Sudi 

600 





nth. 




Eampil ... 

Kam Lila ... 

Knar Sudi 10th 

1,000 



Oo. 

Ganga AshnaU 

Jeth Sudi lOtb 



Surajput ... 

Ditto .„ 

Kartik Sudi ... 

4,0C0 



Ditto ... 

Ditto 

pnranmasbi 

6,000 



Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

4,000 


T 
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FAIRS, 1908-(.ioiiUiiued). 


Tabsil, 

Fargana, 

Town or Tillage. 

1 

Pair* ' 

Date. 

Average 

attend* 







ance. 


'Sham 8-1 

lioshanabad 


Maliadcoji 

i 

Blisakb B.idi 

600 


abad West.! 

Natwara 


Ditto „ 

13 th. 

Chait liidi 

600 






13 tb. 

Kaimpani 

1 

Maojhana 


Uebiji ... 

Chait Sudi 

2,000 

N 

Sham 
abad, 'i 

Shamaabad 

*** 

Asarh mda ... 

13th. 

Asarh Sudi 

lAth. 

600 

\ \ 

Ditto 


Ram Lila 

Daaekra Ram 

1,000 






Lila, Kuar 

Sudi 10th. 


/ 

( 

Chillaua 

*»• 

Chilla ia Devi,. 

Chait Sudi 

6,000 

Am-itpur J 

j Vagla Httlu 


Oil Pasand Fir. 

13th. 

Baisikh Sudi 


2,000 






Furanmashi, 


f 

IChachupur 


Ganges fair 

Kaitik Puran- 

2,000 




1 

maBhi. 

Aligarb 

Ktiabbat- / 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Jeth Sudi 10th 

2,000 

mau. \ 

Ditto 

**• 

Ditto ... 

Somwati Am- 

2,0C0 


l 




awas. 



Dahlia 

aa* 

fiehairon 

Last Monday of 

4,000 






Asarh, 


Amritpur | 

.'usaur 

• •• 

Mahadeoji 

Phagun Badi 

600 


Mahcshpur 


18.h. 


\ 


Oebiji 

Purinmabhi of 
Chait, 

600 





kianj Manet*; 

Kali Debi 

Chait Sudi Ptb 

1,000 

Titwi ^ 

arwa. 

Airwd khas 

— i 

Dobi Anpnrna 
Debiji 

Chait Badi 8th 

1,600 


( 

Auser 


Ditto 

300 


( 

S lurikh 

1 

S^ltr Sttliib 

Ist Sunday in 

1,000 


J 




Jeih. 


Siurilh 

Do, 

... 

Oebi Sitaji ,,, 

Kuar Sudi 9th 

600 

Tirwa 

Ij 

Do. 

... 

Ditto 

Chait Budi Otb 

600 


/ 

Ehandni 


Debiji ...j 

(Puran m a s b i 

800 





Asarh.) 



Sakatpur,„< 

Rar 


Salar Debi 

Pura n m a sh i 

1,000 




Chait Sudi to 
Baisakh Badi 
4th. 





\ 

, Sakrawa ,,, | 

Kansua 

... 

|Shahid Mard 

Ut Thursday in 
Chait Sudi. 

400 

\ 

Sakrawa 


j Debiji 

Chait Sudi Stb 

600 

/ 

f' 

Chhibramau 


Da d b k a n d a 
and Ram Lila. 

dth of Bhadon 

260 

Chbibra* y 

Chbibra* ) 

Ditto 


Bharat miltp 

Ilth to 2Sth of 

4 000 

mail. 

man, ' 

' Ditto 


Muharram ... 

Kuar. 

7th to 9th of 

2,800 






Muharram. 

\ 

1 

Ditto 


Chehlam 

loth of Safar 

750 






S’dTTuhhahad Distficti 



Chb^bra* 

na«i. 


Cbhibia. 

msu— 

tinned.) 


Chhibramftu ... 


Ditto 

Madbo Nagar. 
Mighauli. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Eaiawa 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Aharwa 

Raja Rampnr,.. 

Ditto ... 
Sibatidai'p'U 
Ditto 


Mila ■ KalkalBth to 24’b of 
Kuar. 

Ditto ... loth to 24tb of 
Chait. 

Ditto ... i6th of Kuat .. 
Dorga mela ... 24th of Knar... 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dobiji mela 
Ditto 
Ditto 


30th of Kua-... 
16th of Chait.. 
24th of Chait.. 
30th ' f Chait.. 

' Both of Asarb 
■ 8th of Cha't .. 

30th of Chait 
. 30th of Kuar,. 


BisbtDgavh .. 

Ditto 

Bahbalpui 

Akbarpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Madvi Sahib IPth of Magh 
I ka mela. 

Ditto ... 20th of Mftgh 
Ditto .., 2lst of M«gh 
D.'idhbandha ... 9tb of Bhadcn 
Bam Dili and llth to 26tb of 
BhartMilap. Kuar. 

Ghnai pir 16th Sunday in 
the month of 
Jeth. 

Mubarram 7th to 9th of 
Muharrani, 

Ditto ., 7th to 9th of 
Mubarram. 

Ondbkandba 9th of Bhadun 
Dhanash Yug. llth to 18th of 
Aghan. 

Sidh Babaji istb o* Kartik. 
Indhia Debi ,. 30tb of Chait,. 

Ditto .. 30tb of Aaaih 


Oadbkandba ,. 
Dhanash Yug. 

Sidh Babaji .. 
Indhia Debi ,. 
Ditto 


Talgmrn , 


Rohili 

Dtbiji 

On evety Satur 
day of Bhado . 

Pokhrawsn .. 

Debiji 

30 th of Asarli 
and 8th aid 
23rd of Chait 

Saiai Prog ,. 

Mahabjrji 

On the 3id 
Tuesday of 

Baisakh • 

Ad mpur 

Debiji 

24th of Chili 
and SOth li 
Asarh. 

Bhaworogarbn 

Shahid Mard .. 

On the Si'd 
Thursday of 
Baisakh, 

Pharharr.n 

Debiji .. 

On the 15th of 
Aghan and 

Baieakb. 




APPENKIX. 


xliii 


Tahsil, 


Ciilijbra- 

(duded-) 


Kitniuij 


PAIKS, 1908—(eoBcZMiieii). 


Paignua. 


iTalgram 


Kanauj 


Townorvillage.i 


Pair. 


Chyasai'Bchijmr 
B a b r a p u 1 
Makbdainpur. 

Tera Jakat .. 
Uneba 

Siar Man 
Uitto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

(roilbni 

Patchpur 

Jalalabad 

Ditto 

Garbia Kacb- 
pura. 

Ditto 

M B b d j p u 1 
(Ganga Ganj). 
Ditto 

Darjapur patti 

Ditto 
Katukala 

Sarai Mirao ... 

Abadi Kajgir.. 

I'aj pur 

Ditto 

Kandrauh 

Ditto 

Ditto 



ICbiman Rikh... 22nd of Maeh 
Dobiji 


Ucbiii 

Do.’’ 

Dobiii 

Oo."^ 

Do. 


Do. 

Lio. 

ilaliadc'oji 
|Hannmanji ... 

Ditto 
Shahid Mard ... 
Ditto 

G.lDgOB 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Kuan of Raia 
Ball. 

Kali Durgi 

Ma k h d u m 
Kburshud. 

I'liulmati 
Ditto 

Cbaudau pir 

Ditto 
Raul Lila 


and SOtb 
Aearb. 

24th of Cbait... 
30tb of Cbait... 

Cbait Badi 8th 
Cbait Sudi 8th 
Aeiirb Sudi 

Pooranmasbi, 
[Aghan Sudi 

Puranmasbi 
1st Tuesday of 
Cbait Sudi. 
Pbaguu Badi 
13th 
Ist Tuesday of 
Cbait Sudi. 
[let Tuesday of 
Kuar Sudi. 

Ist Tbui'sdiy of 
Baisatb Sudi. 
Ist Thursday 
of Aghan Sudi. 
jKartik Sudi 
Puranmasbi. 
jJetb Sudi lOtb 
iKartik Sudi 

Puranmasbi. 
|jetb Sudi 10th 
Bbiidon Sudi 
IStb. 

iBaisakb Sudi 
8tb aud 9tli. 
;15tb of Shanal 

Kuar Sudi Par 
wa Ist to 8tb.i 
Cbait Sudi 

Ist to 8tb, 


Baisakb 

.4th. 

Bais.akb 

5tb. 

Kuar 

lOtb. 


Sudi 

Sudi 


Sudi 


400 

500 

6,000 

4.000 

2,000 

70U 

30,00u 

6,000 

600 

600 

16,000 

10,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

6,000 

600 

1,000 

200 

200 

300 

200 

250 

1.000 
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